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WOMEN AS THEY ARE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ANOTHER month passed, and I received a long lettei^ 
from Bertha, from which I give an extract : — " I 
am not a literary ogre, Amy, and I dare say I should not 
be able to devour half that you are capable of writing i 
but you give mo such stint measure of late, and you say- 
so little of yourself, that I am more than dissatisfied. Of 
what or whom am I to bo jealous ? Of that ideal world,' 
in which you were wont to pass most of your time, or of 
some awful reality in the shaj>e of Mr. or Miss Rawson ?^ 
To say nothing of the strong ties of affection, I have nd 
idea of being put aside for these vaguest of all shadows^ 
and coarsest of all substances. You speak to me shortly 
of your outer life ; I reveal to you all of my inner life 
that I dare contemplate myself, for I am becoming a very 
coward. Amy, I have made discoveries in my own hearts 
that sometimes appal me. This is not a fair division of 
love or labour : and, knowing with whom I have to deal, I 
shall be an inexorable creditor. 

" God ble^s Miss Lea I she is one of the few people upon' 

VOL. II. ^ 
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eartli whose goodness it is impossible to doubt ; and I knew 
very well that she would act just as she has done. If you 
ean manage to ^i a holiday, pass a day with her, by all 
means. I heard from Walter a week ago ; and, as you 
say, he gives very sparing accounts of himself. He says 
he would write oftener, only he does not like to burden me 
with postage. I do not quarrel with this thoughtfulness, 
which is something to be wondered at in him ; but I wish 
he would write more folly and frequently, and 1 have told 
him so. However, I have a dread of hearing anything worse 
than I already know; for I feel more keenly, day by day, how 
utterly powerless I am to help those I love anyway. I feel 
inclined to believe that dame Fortune has committed a great 
mistake in leaving me poor ; but I suppose there are thou- 
sands who find themselves similarly aggrieved. How are 
those good souls, John Binks and his housekeeper ? How 
is that queer, honest individual, Amos Breck — and where ? 
On the morning I quitted Elvar, he promised very faith- 
folly to pay me a visit the first time he came to London ; 
and I have a nervous dread of strange knocks and rings, 
expecting that some of these days he will be keeping bis 
word, and knowing very well what a sensation Miss Mil- 
ner's sole and singular visitor would occasion amongst the 
ladies of the establishment, who are rather curious on the 
subject of my history and connections. If I was wealthy 
and independent, I would give Amos a very hearty wel- 
come ; but while I remain as I am, and where I am, I 
shall be very thankfol if he keeps away. 

" How is the minister — Elijah Pyne, I mean? Do you 
see him more frequently ? Does he ever mention me, and 
in what way ? I fear, if for nothing else, he was bom to 
be a trouble to me in some way. I shall never forget my 
interview with him that night, nor ever, perhaps, forgive 
him for judging me so harshly as he then did. I may yet 
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force him to give up his opinion. I think I see you open 
your eyes at all this : Bertha Milner making a trouhle of 
so small a matter as Elijah Pyne's individual opinion of 
herself I Yes, it is strange, hut nevertheless true. He 
has partly piqued me into a determination to compel him 
to think hetter of me; and partly, Amy, I am incited 
hy a consciousness that his approbation and good will are 
worth having — whether he understands myself or not, I at 
length understand him ; I am aware that I did him in- 
justice in the past. He is no stabber in the dark, as I once 
thought him to be ; he is too right-minded to be altogether 
ungenerous and unjust when most harsh ; and none under- 
stand me better in some respects than Elijah Pyne does, i^ 
in other respects, few understand me so little. 

" You do not yet comprehend, Amy, how few really 
noble-minded men or women are to be met with in this 
world : unexceptionable people, people so severely correct 
as to be quite alarming, are to be met with every day ; but 
their particular style of goodness may not agree with us, 
and our ideals escape us in the midst of the great crowd. 
How few those are that we can care about ; how few care 
for us I Elijah Pyne was right. This is a state of imper- 
fection, a state of suffering ; earth's only true atoms of 
happiness lie hidden in quiet homes, beyond which all is a 
desert to all. 

" You and I have no home. Amy. This house is not a 
home to any one, least of all to Lady Boothby ; she can- 
not exist without excitement, she glories in confusion and 
tumult, though always grumbling about them, and the order 
and peace of a home would be death to her. She is preyed 
upon on all sides, and she is aware of it, and makes small 
resistance. No inn was ever so besieged as the house is 
generally ; for needy people, and people who are naturally 
inclined to live at anybody's expense except their o^nil^ 

1^1 
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are not too particular about accommodation ; and, our re*^ 
sources for the night being limited, ladies will frequently 
sleep on sofas, and gentlemen roll themselves in hearth 
rugs. Lady Boothby gives invitations without thought, 
or allows people to invite themselves without resisting ; and 
she frequently forgets the engagements of both kinds, and 
wonders what people mean, when they arrive with their 
boxes, and hurries to me to ask where they are to be 
stowed. I assure you I am a person of some importance 
in this strange household ; but, like all important people, I 
have my perplexities. My resources are supposed to be 
inexhaustible, and my assurance (at Reach they gave me 
credit for a good deal) is expected to face out miything.* 
Lady Boothby, who literally has not the nerve to speak for 
herself when she wants to be rid of a nuisance, will come to 
me and say, * My dear, there's that eternal Mrs. So-and-so 
has been bothering me about stopping for a few nights, and 
I told her I would ask you how we were fixed. Now, my 
dear, you must tell her we are quite full, for I'm deter-t 
mined to get rid of her,' The lady in question will pounce 
upon me before I have time to speak, and say, * My dear 
Miss Milner, Lady Boothby says I can stop if youll find 
me sleeping room, as I'm sure you will, for you know I'm 
not at all particular, and the change of air would do me so 
much good. Put me anywhere, that's a good soul.' 
*Miss Milner,' says her ladyship, * whenever Sir Gilbert 
Ashton dines here, mind there's nothing but sauterne on 
the table.' Sir Gilbert, a poor knight of a literary turn, 
who drinks plentifully of any wine except sauterne, which 
he abominates, draws me into a comer, and in a bland 
voice, and with very flattering words, assures me that I am 
capable of doing anything, especially to oblige him, and 
that he is quite sure I shall accommodate him with portor 
therry. Or some unfortunate favourite, who has.^rown 
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but of date, or become suspected of being an impostor, calls 
to seek an explanation of late coldness and neglect, and 
your humble servant is required to give the final and 
ungracious dismissal. Well, I have made one discovery 
in the course of my experience here — ^that I have not near 
BO much impudence as people usually gave me credit for. 
Of course, I am always making enemies, and the friend" 
fihips of to-day cool down before the morrow. When I 
first came here, as I have before told you, Lady Boothby 
urged me very importunately to commence an action 
against Mr. Handley. She said I was very silly ; but 
finally ceased to speak on the subject, and now she has 
forgotten it, and, I believe, every other particular of my 
history. I do seriously think that she just now remem- 
bers nothing respecting me, except that she at some period 
hired me as housekeeper. She cannot help it ; the only 
wonder is that, amongst so much to remember, she does 
not fi)rget more. She is acquainted with the histories of 
half the people bom in England, and has personal dealings 
with every one of them. The number of unheard-of parts 
and third-rate actors, and neglected artists, and obscure 
philosophers, and promising geniuses in all kinds of depart- 
ments, that she has temporarily dragged from their obscu-. 
tity, and patronised and paraded, and helped to unfit for 
any useful pursuit, and finally discarded altogether, exceeds 
belief. Well-bom people who have suddenly met with 
reverses, and people of all classes who are in any way 
remarkable, or who have become notorious, even if through 
crime, readily excite her sympathy, and when thus excited 
there is no knowing where she will stop. She must do 
good sometimes ; but it is chance work : and what with her 
own fickleness, and the imworthiness of others, the amount 
of imposture and ingratitude that she has brought to light 
in the course of her career is perfectly appalling^ and. 
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would have mmie a misantlut^ of any one bat herself 
long ago. As for her, she is crednloas, and enthusiaBtic, 
and energetic as usual, and just now half wild about the 
widow and three children of a barrister, whom she con- 
templates taking into the house. The lady is equally 
ignorant of grammar and good manners, but Lady Boothby 
assures us that she is a perfect gentlewoman; and until she 
is discovered to be something else, or is thrust aside &>r 
some new attraction, she will have to be borne with." 

I was perplexed and displeased by the portion of this 
letter relating to Mr. Pyne. That Bertha should forgive 
his inhumanity, and, in spite of his ungentle dealing with 
herself, readily give him credit for such good qualities as 
he might possess, was perfectly in accordance with the 
proud generosity of her nature, which would not allow her 
to be unjust; but that she should be troubled by what 
seemed to me a most unjustifiable attack on his part, in 
this odd way ; that she should so evidently desire to put 
aside a judgment that had been unworthy of her, and to 
rise in his estimation, was more than I could understand-— 
it was too unlike her, to be accounted for in any ordinary 
manner. What did she mean by saying, she had dis-r 
covered that in her heart which had appalled her? (Ah^ 
Bertha I compelled at length to acknowledge that you hcui 
a heart, and one, too, that gave good promise of having its 
own wilful way I) Was it the evil to which Elijah Pyne 
had' directed her attention, or some absorbing thought of 
the minister himself, that she dreaded to find there? Bertha 
in love with Elijah Pyne I The idea seized upon and 
oppressed me like a horrible nightmare; but it was too 
monstrous, and I readily put it away from me for an 
instant— only, however, to find it return, and more dis- 
tinctly. If this was one of the realities about me, realities 
were too forbidding; my disenchantment promised to 
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become too complete; so that, in the coarse, heavy at- 
mosphere about me, no imagination of better things might 
live. Elijah Pyne was still to me what he had ever been. 
My vague dread of him disturbed me at intervals by day 
and by night, though, as I grew older, this strange in- 
fluence lost a portion of its power. Why had he not died 
long ago, as I had always been led to expect he would ? 
Was he indeed immortal, even in the flesh ? Yes ; I again 
began to feel quite sure that, in this world, I should never 
see the end of him. And Bertha ! — was she not yet to 
me all that she ever had been since I had been able to feel 
and reflect ; my ideal of all that was beautiAil, of so much 
that was noble in woman ; better loved, because more per* 
fected to me, since her late trials of many kinds ? I could 
never become reconciled to the union of these two distinct 
and very opposite images. And yet, a conviction, vivid as 
lightning, and as threatening, flashed upon my soul, and 
compelled me to acknowledge, that a wild, and powerful) 
and terrible genius like that of Elijah Pyne would be not 
unlikely to take great hold of a high nature like Bertha^ 
when forcibly stripped of her acquired worldliness, as she 
would be in his presence — she yielded her entire self into 
his hands. He was moulding her to his will already ; and 
my lingering doubt was only a struggle with facts that 
were too strong for me. Alas, for Robert I alas, for Bertha! 
alas, for myself, every way I 

I had not seen Mr. Pyne for a long time, but I had 
thought of seeking him on Walter^s account; for I felt sure 
that Walter was going wrong, and I considered that it was 
Mr. Pyne's duty to feel some interest in his well-being. 
This motive, and a horrible sort of fascination that I could 
not resist, determined me to pay him a visit as soon as 
possible. I longed to observe him more closely and 
narrowly than I had yet dared to do — to dbtect^ \i ^ 
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existed, such change as I could fancy might come ovei* 
him, supposing that Bertha's infatuation was partly owing 
to a consciousness of having awakened a strong love, with 
which reason, equally strong, hattled in the most exacting 
of all hearts. It was thus that Elijah Pyne would love^ 
if at alL 

Of my own rapid life I had given very meagre accounts 
to Bertha, as she said ; my constitutional dislike to every- 
thing of a disagreeahle nature prevents iny enlarging <m 
the theme of my trouhles, of which I had quite enough 
from day to day. Complaint was not my resource, for it 
involved a recapitulation that was unbearahle ; and, tied 
down as I was, my spirit rose huoyantly at times, and I 
still could take refuge in the land of dreams. Yet, if un- 
congenial society is the severest of all solitudes, I waa 
solitary enough ; and if hope deferred is the most sickening 
of all tortures, I was sufficiently punished. 

It was Thursday, and I determined to ask leave to go 
io Elvar on the following Sunday. Early on Friday 
morning, a pale, hreathless messenger arrived from Elvar, 
to announce that cholera had appeared in the village, 
and swept away three of the inhabitants during the night. 
Cholera was raging in many parts of England at that 
time : it had committed* ravages in London, but was chiefly 
rampart nearer to us — at Carlisle and Newcastle, and Man- 
chester. It had scarcely been apprehended in our remote 
villages, with their pure air, and amidst a people who lived 
simply and temperately. But here it was; and I wB8 
compelled to come forth and listen shrinkingly to the 
details. John Binks's cottage was depopulated; he and 
his housekeeper, Nancy Moss, had been the first victims, 
and the third was one of my favourite scholars. 
. Precautions were taken, and one of them was the holding 
$8 little communication as possible with the people of Elvar* 
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Indeed, the school was closed for a time ; so great was the 
panic at first. This scourge, that had struck such terror 
into the hearts of others, and that had already wrung my 
own so severely, yet served to rouse me out of a sort of 
torpor against which I had been struggling with a des- 
perate grasp at anything resembling life ; for this frail 
hold gave way at once in the presence of the mighty con- 
queror, Death, and I became suddenly calmed and strength- 
ened, as if what threatened annihilation to others, only 
promised protection to me. 

There was a meeting in the school-room on Friday 
afternoon ; and I did not even wonder at my own boldness 
when I walked into the midst of them assembled, and said— 

''I intended to have asked for leave to go Elvar on 
Sunday; but, as lam not wanted here just now, I would 
rather go at once. I wish to see Mr. Pym.'' 

" We can't do with people coming and going unneces- 
sarily," said Mr. Rawson ; ^^ I have set my face against any 
tempting of Providence in that way. "What can you want 
at Elvar ?'' If Mr. Rawson could have set his face against 
the cholera as effectually as he did against many minor 
and imaginary evils, it would have been fortunate for many. 

*' They are my old friends who are just now threatenend 
with death and sorrow at Elvar," I said, " and I must go 
to them. It may be that I shall not have to return; 
certainly I shall remain there some time if this calamity 
continues." We had heard of another death in the course 
of the afternoon < 

" I think I can understand Miss Floyd's feeling in this 

matter," said Mr. Palmer ; ^' and the courage that prompts 

her to go will be her best protection. I for one will not 

oppose her acting as she pleases." 

. ** Very wellj you can go," said Mr. Rawson, who if not 
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more gradoiu was oerUinlj less peremptoiy ilian usual; 
and so it was settled. 

^^ Miss Fbjd,'' said Mr. Unwin, wlio was Inmaelf about 
to start for Elvar in order to assist Mr. Pyiie in his attaid- 
ance on the dying and bereaTod, " I will wait till yon are 
ready, and we can go together." 

1 made up a small parcel of such things as I shonld re- 
quire for a few nights, and a larger one, that was to be 
forwarded to me, Mrs. Ogden assisting me, and Tcry 
graciously promising to take care of my re m ai nin g pro- 
perty in my absence. Every one must have observed how 
much better human nature shows in great calamity, or in 
times of popular enthusiasm, when the heart of a whole 
nation responds readily to what is noble and good, than it 
usually does in daily intercourse. In vindication of this 
poor human nature, some one says : — " Man is bom noble, 
and he dies noble; it needs all the labour of a life to 
become coarse and ignoble." This is true. At the moment 
I was only wondering why those around me had never 
been so gracious before. 

Darkness was fast gathering when Mr. Unwin and I 
set out for Elvar ; for it was at the close of a day late in 
November, and a chill easterly wind swept over us as we 
passed on with a sobbing wail that at intervals deepened 
into a shriek as it hurried on to drown the familiar voices 
of our own sea. Dwellers on the coast know whence the 
wind comes by the sound, and none amongst them could 
mistake the banshee cry that followed us then with a shrill 
utterance that lingered on the ear till it was again and 
again repeated. My companion insisted upon carrying my 
parcel ; and as the wind nearly took me off my feet I accep- 
ted the offer of his arm. He conversed freely, as, indeed, 
he could not help doing, for Mr. Unwin was a great talker ; 
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bnt he spoke feelingly and sensibly of the affliction and 
suffering towards which we were bound, so much more 
unaffectedly than I had ever heard him speak hefore, that 
it was unfortunate that I had never been less inclined to 
listen to him. 1 wanted time to collect my own thoughts, 
and I rememhered little that he had said when we reached 
Elvar. 

Hark I the bell I yes, it was the solemn and monotonous 
peal of the solitary bell that smote upon our ears fitfully 
as it was caught or lost in the heavy rush of the strong 
wind. Lights glimmered in the cottage windows, and a 
feeble illumination in the old chapel showed us that 
the door was open. Mr.. Unwin as well as myself was 
bound to Mr. Pyue's house ; and after uselessly knocking 
at the door, we opened it and entered. The two rooms 
were empty. 

" I'm afraid there's sad news for us yonder," said Mr. 
Unwin : " we havn't met a single soul. They are burying 
the dead to-night ; but there must be more dying, to ex- 
plain this desolation. You had better remain here, and I 
will seek Mr. Pyne." 

I felt that I could speak to Mr. Unwin then as I had 
never previously believed that I could have spoken to him. 
Only a day before, I should have shrunk from touching him 
even casually ; and now I sprang forward and caught his 
arm. 

" You can do me a good service, Mr. Unwin," I said; 
" you must, and I know you will. We do not like to 
have our dead buried out of our sight till we have looked 
upon them once more. I have been punished already i 
this way, but I need not be so punished now. Take me 
with you, and let me see John, and Nancy, and Alice 
onee again." 

" What you ask is quite impossible," said Mr. Unwin* 
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llie (kad are Becurely coffined by this time; and, to 8i^ 
nothing of the danger, it wonld be impossible for yon to 
riTogniRe them, dying of such a disease. You can go wi4 
me if you like, but don't go with any such expectation." 
I nhrnnk back ; and as 1 said nothing more, Mr. Unwii 
walked out. A low fire was burning in the grate, and I 
instinctively turned to it, and then threw myself into Susai 
(j ray's cushioned chair, and buried my foce in my handi. 
I inevitably thought of Susan Gray in the midst of thit 
tribulation ; I remembered how I had shrunk from her, 
and mnrvellod at her in my childhood, wondering how Bb 
inighty a grief as hers could be borne ; feeling too seems 
to apprehend anything approaching it for myselfl Yd 
\wn\ I was, with a mighty grief in my own heart, which I 
Imd U^arnt to bear ; with sorrow and difficulty, tribulatiiA 
and dismay all around me, whether I liked them or not 
Did not all this consciousness soften my feelings towardii 
Klijali I*yne? Yes 1 If he had been present then, I might 
have said to him — ** You who have taught me so truly in the 
])aMt— you who admonished and warned me when, in my 
cleaving to earthly things, I overlooked all that might be 
sj)ared mo now — speak to me only of consolation I " I 
thought of what Robert's grief would be, when he heard of 
the death of the two persons who had been deservedly so 
dear to him, stricken down together so awfully, and in the 
midst of health that gave promise of unusually extended 
life in each. I thought of my father's equally sudden end 
—equally sudden to me, though not to others; of th6 
rooms at The Elms that I had wished to look on onoe 
more — the rooms in which my father, and mother, and 
Ellon had died ; for I had heard only a few days he&xe 
that workmen had commenced taking the old place down, 
and now I had no heart to visit it. I sat in a silent trance 
of grief, as one stupified, until, suddenly remembering with 
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what intent I had come, I started up with a resolve to be 
strong, and, if possible, useful. I walked oat of the house* 
and looked towards the village, still nearly a quarter of a 
mile distant, and saw that in many of the cottages there 
were lights in the upper and lower rooms. The gable 
end of John Binks's house was towards me, and there was 
a dim light in the best sitting-room ; but the chamber 
above it, in which Bertha and I had so often slept when 
children, was dark. A few men were moving about 
slowly, or standing together in grpups ; but the usual 
bustle at this hour was suspended, and the beach was 
deserted. I stood a long time, swaying about in the 
strong blast on which was borne to me ever and anon the 
measured peal of the bell. I was irresolute what to do, ^ 
until, thinking of the grave-yard, I re-entered the house. 
The grave-yard was necessarily at some distance from- 
the chapel — ^the rock on which the latter was built bounding • 
it on one side, and the window of Mr. Pyne's room over- ; 
looked it. I walked forward and looked out, and saw 
three men moving amongst the graves with lanterns. Two : 
of them were shovelling the earth out of new-made graves, 
and I tried in vain to discover for how many they were 
making preparation ; but I thought I would wait and watch 
where I was until the interments were over. I waited a 
long time ; and it was impossible in that place to escape the 
absorbing thoughts about Elijah Pyne that had lately 
occupied me. I had often entered that same room with a 
quaking heart, and had never in it been so free from pertur- 
bation as to take noteof all its details. As I sat in the silence, 
and darkness, I startled every now and then as if the fancied 
presence of its late occupier was too terrible to me. My 
growing nervousness determined me to get a light, and I 
fetched one from the kitchen, and placed it in the centre of 
&e table^ which, as usual, was strewed with ^&^x%«. 
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Packets of old letters lay about, tied up and endorsed, and 
on one of these, as I placed the light, I saw written, in 
the minister's bold hand, ^' From Robert Clayton." It 
was a goodly packet ; and as I stood looking at it £ot as 
instant, thinking of him far off in a distant land — ^thinking 
of him in many i^ays — ^my eyes lighted upon a smaUer 
packet, containing two or three letters, similarly tied, and 
upon it, in the same bold hand, was written, ^^ From Bertha 
Milner." I drew back with a start, and looked again and 
again, wondering if I was dreaming ; but there it was, plain 
enough ; and I was for a time perplexed and troubled to the 
extent of forgetting what was going on outside. After all, 
why should not Bertha write to him ? But then, what 
could she write about ? — she whom he had assailed so fiercely, 
and judged so hardly ? — she who knew so little about any 
change in his sentiments, if it existed, that she appealed 
even to me in order to ascertain if he ever spoke of her, 
and how ? A hot flush overspread my fece, and I drew 
back from the table, as I thought of all this. Was Bertha, 
after all, weak beyond woman's weakness? — so weak, so 
wanting in self-respect, as to sue to the man who, whatever 
his other feelings might be, evidently regarded her with 
distrust ? Even supposing that she had only written on 
my account and Walter's, considering all the circumstances, 
it was unmaidenly so to apply to him. This was not a 
matter for tears ; I felt hurt, irritated, shocked : the hot 
flush was all over me, within and without ; and, exting^sh- 
ing the light, I walked again into the storm and darkness 
outside. 

I was just in time to see that the procession for the dead 
was forming. Men carrying pitch torches preceded a 
waggon in which the coffins were piled, and when these 
moved, a long line of people followed. As is the custom 
in many villages, such of the mourners as could find voice 
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singing hymns appropriate to the occasion, ai 
d their slow way to the heach, leaving the chapel 
, as the entrance to the burying-ground faced the 

melancholy chant, blent with the solemn sound 
, came to me on the strong breeze, and a tlirill of 
itier than sorrow, crept over me, and turned my 
ie. There was a strange fascination to me, too, 
rcumstances and this scene — ^in this blending of a 
ror with a wild sorrow. It was a sudden drag- 
the presence of God, to the utter forgetfulness of 
lall interests, and putting off of my own littleness, 
msciousnes of my helplessness ; a stripping ond 
of the flesh that seemed to reveal the spirit to 
ts stark power, as if a now^ life was quickened 
luring that momentary escape from the shackles 
sumbering materialism. At such moments we 
npses of the sublime : we see in death only the 
ich it is the germ : we hear the words — spoken 
or ever — " It is I ;" and we stand listening, reve- 
11 and strong, 
round by the house, and through thick masses of 

underwood, and amidst heaps of grey stone, 
bedded and piled confusedly, and made slippery 
ik moss that derives life and sustenance out of 
ing barrenness ; I threaded my way to the low, 
ill that extended on three sides of the burial- 
md, seating myself where I could see without 
a, I waited the arrival of the procession. The 
ire of the torches defined sharply the grotesque 

the chapel rock, as living and dead moved on ; 
• this abstraction was passed, the full sound of a 
voices burst upon my ear, charged with that 

death-song. On reaching the gate, the sound 
ddenly ; the coffins, four in number, were taken 
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from liie waggbn and borne on the shonlders of men ; inl 
when this second procession was formed, the chant wis 
resumed, and continued during the lowering of the 
coffins into the earth. I saw Elijah Pyne's tall, thin 
figure, and pale face, distinctly, as, mounted on a heap d 
upturned earth, he commenced reading the burial 86ryic& 
I caught the tones of his full, clear, sonorous voice in every 
lull of the tempest, — and still the bell kept up its mono- 
tonous peal. When the minister had ceased speaking, 
there was a gathering round the graves. I saw the bent 
heads and clasped hands ; and then, in a wild burst of grief^ 
I made my way over the dilapidated wall, and hurried on 
towards the mourners. I caught a glimpse of Amos 
Breck, and made my way to where he stood, sobbing like 
a child. John and he had been half over the world to- 
gether, and I recognised him as chief mourner ; though two 
of Robert's brothers — dark, handsome-looking, sailor-like 
men — stood beside him, stiU and reverent, as their unco- 
vered heads bent over the coffin. Every one seemed to 
make way for me ; for I readily found myself at the grave 
edge, looking down upon the two coffins, placed side by 
side. These two people, both old in years, had yet been 
wanted upon earth, and not least by me. Like Miss Lea, 
they had done their best to cheer me under my altered 
fortunes. If I had chosen to make my home with them, as 
they both wished, I knew well that I should have been 
welcomed with an ungrudging affection. Remembering 
them as long as I remembered anything, and knowing how 
they had always cleaved to me and mine, I could not help 
feeling that I, individually, had sustained a great loss, I 
mourned for them as I could not have mourned for some of 
my own kin ; and when the tears blinded my eyes so that 
I could gaze no longer, I turned away and sobbed bitterly. 
" You have a kind thought for the old people, Miss Floyd," 
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said Geotge CUyton, comitig over to where I stood ; " and it's 
only natural you should, for you've always been a favourite, 
and they'd be pleased if they could know you won't forget 
them readily. But Robert should have been here." 

'^ Avast I " cried Amos Breck, dashing his sleeve across 
his eyes, ^'that 'ere*s what 1 can't stand. I'll never get 
John's words out of my ears — ' If I could only see my 
boy 1 ' says he, all alang afore he died. That's what upsets 
me. It's hard work we have in hand, messmates, an' this 
here's a storm as ray old hulk '11 never weather." 
And so saying, Amos walked off. 
There was grief enough all around us. I passed on to 
the grave of Agnes Sudall, over which her parents were 
weeping; and close by stood the disconsolate widow and 
children of one who had been a great favourite with my 
father — Lawrence Halcraft — a man of herculean frame and 
unimpeachable integrity, who had thus been cut off in the 
prime of his life, and who was a descendant of the Thoma» 
Halcraft, who, in the days of the Forty-five, had followed 
the fortunes of Henry Floyd, and lost his life at Preston. 
I mingled amongst the mourners, myself a mourner, and 
felt at home where I was. Once I caught the eye of^ 
Elijah Pyne, but he took no further notice of me then ; and 
when the procession was re-formed, I closed in with the 
others. As I expected, the people bent their steps towards 
the chapel. In all times of tribulation especially, they 
cleaved with a strong love and confidence to the teaching 
of their minister; and however repulsive that might at 
times have appeared to me, it suited them. As he entered 
the pulpit now, his pale, stem, sad face, only not looking 
sadder, or sterner, or paler, because that was impossible, I 
thought there was something subdued about him — a soften- 
ing of manner rather than of countenance ; and, for the first 
time in my life,. I felt impatient to hear what he would say^ 
VOL. u o 
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He flpoke quietly, certainly, for him ; with less of violent 
gesticulation and rehement utterance than was his wont, 
but still austerely, and with the commandmg manner of one 
who was accustomed to claim attention and deference to his 
own strong convictions. He reminded them, that during 
his long ministry— -extending over fifteen years — ^he had 
laboured to keep them in readiness; so that when these 
inevitable aflflictions of earth came, and they were called 
upon to be more than humanly strong, they might not be 
taken by surprise, as others were who have put off, if they 
ever assumed it at all, the armour of Christ. He urged 
strongly upon all the necessity of understanding clearly 
what are the sources of consolation opened to them in the 
day of trouble like this present. '* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord." Those to whom these words were a 
consolation in reference to the dead, need not murmur, but 
rejoice. As a minor consolation, he admonished all to con- 
sider the uncertain duration of time to individuals — ^the brief 
interval that in any case can elapse till the living are 
gathered to their dead. " As far as imperfection may 
judge of imperfection," he said, in reference to John and 
Nancy, " we are not left without hope for the old friends 
who have so suddenly been summoned from amongst us. 
In the midst of much inevitable cleaving to earth, they 
cleaved to the Lord." He spoke feelingly of the strong 
man who had been stricken down in his strength ; of the 
gentle child who had been called away early, and surely 
to a better life. Finally, he spoke of the temporal destitu- 
tion of the widow and fatherless, in terms that showed he 
was well acquainted with the impulses and habits of the 
people he addressed. 

Certainly Elijah Pyne's eloquence was of the highest 
order. Whether with your consideration and will, or against 
Wth, he never foiled to move you deeply. On this oc- 
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easion, he compelled me to weep, and others were sobbing 
all round me. After pausing for a moment, he roused us 
all, by announcing that he had yet something further to 
say. 

"We have dwelt to-night on the subject of earthly 
partings/' he said, " and this seems a fitting occasion on 
which to speak of one other parting, for which you will 
not be prepared. I am about to leave you." A hundred 
voices here broke into words that rushed upon the ear as 
does the roar of a heavy sea, audible yet indistinct, making 
the universal sentiment undemtood without the help of 
sentences. Mr. Pyne held out his arm admonishingly, 
and continued, amidst profound silence. " I am about to 
leave you, and I require you to give me full credit when 
I say that neither self-interest nor inclination have induced 
me to take this step. The relation we have so long held 
to one another has always been a friendly one ; for though 
my habits have been retired and sedentary, so that some 
have objected to me that I did not sufficiently mix with 
my parishioners, I think I may say that I have never 
been absent fW)m my place whenever spiritually or tempo- 
rarily my services were needed." A murmur of assent 
arose, that, like that other murmur of dissent and regret, 
filled the place. ** I, also," continued Mr. Pyne, " as 
human, like yourselves, feel that in any degree human ties 
may not be severed without a struggle. As a solitary 
man, my attachment to my flock, and to the scene of my 
long labours, is necessarily strong ; for these have supplied 
to me the interest that, if more intense, is also more 
narrowed in others. I leave you in obedience to a call 
that may not be disobeyed ; and you may all readily 
believe of me that, when recognising a duty, I allow no 
selfish consideration to turn me aside. I require a more 
extended sphere for the labour into which I f^l ^iv- 
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strained to enter. Great truths must be uttered in bigli 
places, and thence descend to the multitudeB : this is the 
natural order of things. Your good wishes will go with 
me, I know, and I shall pray that they may return to yoa 
ten-fold; in this way especially — that, remembering and 
cherishing, as I trust you do, all that I have sought to 
teach you in the past, your hearts may be softened, and 
your understandings enlightene^l, respecting the things 
that I shall have to reveal in other places, and the rumour 
of which will reach you even here. The time is yet dis- 
tant, however, in which I shall have to address to you my 
parting words ; and I speak of that time thus confidently 
in my own person, because, believing that I have a certain 
mission to fulfil, I entertain no doubt about the opporta- 
nities that will be allowed me. Yet many who hear me 
now may be called away before those parting words are 
Uttered ; before that high mission upon which I am about 
to enter may be revealed to the world. My brethren, if 
to some of you even these are the last words that I may 
be allowed to utter, I have hope that we shall part in the 
good faith that has been established between us as Christian 
men, who labour not only for earthly recompense, but for 
the eternal things, of whose importance we are especially 
reminded at this time when death is busy with young and 
old. For the present, my work lies around me here, and 
will do until this calamity is overpast." 

Certainly, on this occasion, Elijah Pyne displayed more 
genuine human feeling than I had ever given him credit 
for possessing. When he stepped fi'om the pulpit, his con- 
gregation surrounded him, each seeming to have something 
to say ; and as I kept my place, looking on, I could not 
help speculating a little on what he had just said. This 
obscure place and these simple people would, then, shortly 
know him no more, except through the rumours that would 
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reach them of his labour as an exponent of ** great truths " 
in the ** high places '' of earth. Surely, Elijah Pyne was 
the most zealous of apostles, or the most ambitious of men. 
But, whatever might be the motive that urged him on, I 
could not help participating in his own high confidence : I 
could not doubt his power to rivet the attention and stir the 
hearts of those, of whatever class, who might hereafter be 
brought under the influence of his peculiar opinions and 
burning eloquence. Thinking of his long labour in this 
remote nook of earth— of his manner, always denoting un- 
rest of his really brilliant genius — I could only wonder that 
he had not sooner wrenched himself away from a position 
out of all proportion with his power and will. He had not 
said that he was going to London; yet I felt sure that 
London would be the scene of his future labours. Had 
Bertha anything to do with this late resolve ? — was she at 
all aware of it ? — and had their correspondence any refer- 
ence to this subject? 

All my feelings with regard to Elijah Pyne were being 
Revolutionised ; I was beginning to take an intense but still 
painful interest in himself. If he had no love for Bertha, 
he possessed within himself a fearful power of riveting the 
chain with which he seemed to have bound her. He who 
seemed destined to command the admiration of thousands, 
80 that the very mention of his name might stir all hearts 
as with the sound of a trumpet, would inevitably acquire 
added power over one who had already yielded to his in- 
fluence — who would watch his career with the eager interest 
of an impassioned and, perhaps, unrequited preference — who, 
herself ambitious, would abandon her whole soul to a re- 
joicing and feverish pride in his triumphs. Impenetrable 
and fearful man I whom it was scarcely possible not to hate 
profoundly or love wildly, what a war of thoughts and 
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feelings be had roused in myself, as I sat there, watdiing 
him absorbingly, as he moved or spoke I 

I was thus entranced, when a quiet, g^itle voice at my 
Hide recalled me to myself. 

^* My dear, I've been looking for you at the minister's 
house — for Mr. Unwin said you were there ; and not find- 
ing you, I guessed you would have come here." 

'* Miss Lea I " I said. '* Oh, I'm so glad to see you ! when 
did you come?" 

'* I came this afternoon with Mr. Maynard. ' I'm at my 
post, you know," said Miss Lea, with one of her peculiarly 
gracious smiles ; *^ there's another gone home about half-aa- 
hour ago— Martin Rea. I thought you'd be coming — I did, 
indeed ; and there's a many in that say they'd like to see 
you." 

"Ah, poor Martin Real " I said, "he once carried me 
on that broad shoulder of his, from Hulme Point to The 
Elms, in a snow-storm. My poor old friends I Oh, Miss 
Lea, this is very dreadful I" 

" We must'nt make it worse for them that hare the 
worst to bear," said Miss Lea. "I brought your parcel 
from the minister's, for Mr. Unwin had told me about it ; 
00 I lighted a candle, and looked till I found it. I've left 
it at poor John Binks's house, for that's our head quarters 
now, and you can sleep in your own little room, when 
there's any sleep to be had. Have you spoken to Mr. 
Pyneyet?" 

I said I had not, and that I wished to do, and she 
promised to wait for me. Little notice as Elijah Pyne 
had taken of myself or Walter since my father's death, I 
could not help feeling that we were in some degree account- 
able to him for our movements. When the congregation 
had passed out, I walked up to where he still stood. 
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Before I had spoken, he motioned for me to advance 
into the cell-like recess which I have before mentioned| 
and where an iron lamp, lighted with oil, was throwing its 
red, smoky glow over the rude walls of roughly-cut 
stone. In the same mute way he installed me in the 
single seat, a stone bench, inserted in a hollow of the 
wall, and stood before me with his arms folded. 

" I heard of you before I observed you out yonder," 
he said. '^ And so you have voluntarily quitted the life 
about you, not feariug to stand face to face with this 
death ? Since when have you learned to be so brave ? or, if 
not brave, self-denying? 

" If I had been self-denying, I should have stopped 
yonder," I said. '* I came here to escape death ; and 
perhaps I have gained courage since learning of late, that 
a living body, with a perishing soul in it, is something 
more awful to contemplate than that which even you mis- 
call death. At Scorsby I have not been required to 
bring into use any faculty of heart or soul, and I would 
find work for both before I have quite forgotten that I 
possess either. '^ 

*' You threaten to trouble me with ill-directed energy, 
after making displays of more weakness than seems to be 
characteristic of you," said Mr. Pyne. " What would you 
have? As a Christian, you should be able to adapt 
yourself readily to the circumstances in which Providence 
has placed you : as a woman, you should find satisfaction 
in such womanly duties as may fall in your way, however 
humble they may be. Your craving for anything beyond, 
will meet with no sympathy, and can only end in disap- 
pointment to yourself." 

" I only crave to be usefully employed," I said. " I can- 
not do the work well with which I have no sympathy. You 
wring complaints from me without seeking to uudet^tAsA 
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whether or not I came to oomplain. I came to make 
myself useful here ; and there is no work, however hmnble 
or however heavy, that I will not undertake willingly." 

Mr. Pyne stood looking at me for an instant without 
speaking. '^ 1 am not sorry to see you here with such aa 
intent," he said. " It is well to become familiar with 
death while life is yet strong within ourselves; for its 
teachings are simplified, easy to be understood, and never 
varying. By the death-bed of the righteous, with its 
hope quickening into glory; by the side of the dying 
penitents, who cry, as of old others cried, *Lord, save 
us, or we perish I' in the fearful presence of the hardened, 
who deride His judgments, and resist His mercy to the 
last ; and of those men who, filled with the fulness of this 
world, have not been troubled as others are, and ' have no 
bands in their death,' we learn the same truths — that God 
is all in all, and this brief life, which we seek to over- 
burden with vanities, a shadow that quickly fleeth away. 
Have you anything more to say to me ?" 

" Nothing more," I said. I could not speak of Walter 
just then, and I had not dreamed of saying anything on 
my own account. 

" It is my duty to speak to you on a subject that you do 
not seem to have considered sufficiently," said Mr. Pyne. 
"More than one headlong impulse has driven you this way. 
Are you aware that you are placing yourself in personal 
danger ? are you at all prepared to die ?" 

I was not at all magnanimous, as I discovered for 
a^S-Kr^^^ /^^'' ^^^^^^^rds; but I was peculiarly 

Ifii* liad been to rush mto the presence of my dead 
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friends, whose veiy dumbness would have been eloquent 
to me. Now, when I bad cooled down a little, I thought 
of the vicinity of Miss Lea, and felt that I could encounter 
anything encountered by her, cheerfully and fearlessly, as 
I had seen. I certainly had a notion that death itself was 
preferable to the life I was leading at Scorsby; but I 
kept this to myself, and managed to answer Mr. Pyne in 
a way that seemed to satisfy him ; for he merely said, 
*' It is welV and so dismissed me. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE mortality at Elvar was great; for, in the course of 
three weeks, forty-seven persons out of a population 
of two hundred were swept away. In the course of that 
time, I had reason to admire as much as I loved Miss I^ 
whose womanly resources, and forethought, and untinng 
energy, were something wonderful, considering her great 
age, and her greater simplicity in most things ; but tben 
she was in her element, " at her post," as she termed it: 
and it is a marvellous advantage when we are allowed to 
apply ourselves to the kind of work for which we are 
peculiarly fitted. Certainly, the world could better spare 
many who, brilliant without usefulness, readily attract its 
admiration, than those humble doers of great good who 
have never dreamed of earthly reward. Elijah Pyne him- 
self showed well in the midst of this tribulation. As if, 
indeed, possessed of a charmed life, he worked on without 
apparently needing or taking rest; he performed offices 
for the dying and the dead that some others shrunk from^ 
placing many in their coffins with his own hands ; setting 
altogether an example that encouraged the fearful and 
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xx)UBed the irresolute, and speeding ''the going guest" 
with cordial words that were doubly cheering, coming from 
him. With two such labourers as himself and Miss Lea, 
taking the heaviest part of the work, there still remained 
much to do. There were children to be looked after, in 
desolate homes ; babies to be tended, whose mothers were 
either dead or completely prostrated by affliction for the 
loss of their husbands. There were nostrums of all kinds 
to prepare for the sick. John Binks's house was the head 
quarters for all descriptions of help. I had heard my 
father say that the family of Thomas Clayton of Ravenglass 
belonged to God's nobility, which I believed readily, taking 
Robert as a type ; and now, when I was brought into close 
:*ontact with others of the race, I saw no reason to dissent 
!rom this opinion. George, the eldest brother, with his 
mmarried sister, Mary, as housekeeper, remained at Elvar 
luring the continuance of the pestilence, taking especial 
lare that such help as John and his housekeeper would 
readily have afforded, should not be wanted. While George 
nras making himself useful everywhere, Mary, a bright- 
5yed, bustling, sunny-tempered young woman of four or 
ive and twenty, was occupied from morning till night, 
looking for invalids who were recovering j preparing, under 
Mr. Maynard's or Miss Lea's direction, refreshments for 
^he sick ; feeding, washing and dressing uncovered babies ; 
jiving directions to elder children ; and providing dinners 
for homes in which cooking was an impossibility. In 
the midst of all this, Mary was most solicitous about 
naking me as comfortable as circumstances would ad- 
mit of; and, do what I would, I could not wholly 
lisabuse her of an idea that I ought to do no more than 
look on, even supposing that I was capable of doing any 
thing else, on which score Mary might have had her 
loubts i but, even in John Binks's house, I managed not 
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'to be idle, employing myself chiefly with the children, 
'until, in a luckless hour, I volunteered to pass the night 
with half a dozen babies, who, accompanied by their elder 
sisters, or others of their kin just capable of carrying a 
baby, found refuge in this general asylum for the afflicted. 
After this night's experience, I was myself less confident 
about my general capacity for doing anything ; but, in my 
own mind, I gave all the blame to the babies themselves, 
whom I found too unreasonable for anything — all my 
attempts to pacify them coming to nothing. Out of 
Mary's reach, I did better. Miss Lea was always glad 
of my services, and Mr. Pyne encouraged my attendance 
upon the sick. Not unfrequently, I had a summons from 
the dying themselves, who wished to see me once more, 
and who, if unable to speak, would hold out the feeble 
hand, or regard me with the yearning look that might not 
be forgotten. I passed days and nights by the side of 
others who finally recovered ; and, notwithstanding an 
inward shrinking from the sight of sufiering that I was 
never able to overcome, I did not feel out of my place. 

" Amos Breck," said Mary one morning, when, in con- 
sequence of the decline of the epidemic, we were all in better 
spirits than usual (Amos was sitting with a baby on his 
knee ; for, under the supposition that he was fit for little 
else, he had been set to do this hardest of all work), ** Amos 
Breck, if you will sit all along in a brown study, I must 
take that child away from you, or you'll be letting it fall, 
as you did only yesterday." 

Amos cast a rueful look upon the baby, who had rolled 
from his knee to the floor on the previous day, and who, 
full of life, needed all the skill that was in his single arm 
to keep it fairly balanced. " Babies ain't much in my line," 
he said • " I never had one on 'em myself, an' mayhap, if it 
was managed so as I could carry 'em about on this here 
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hook, it would'nt do 'em no harm to kick aboat in that 'ere 
way — I should get on better. But I ain't just myself, an' 
it's all along of a dream I've had." 

*' Don't tell it us unless it bodes good," said Mary ; 
** we've had trouble enough for one while. And do mind 
that baby." 

'' This here dream," said Amos, casting an abstracted 
look on the baby, *^ has just upset me. Ailsie Cooper's a 
wonderful woman for makin' out dreams, an' I mean to 
have a spell with her about it" 

" Have a spell with me about it first," said Mary, in her 
brisk way ; " I ought to be a judge of dreams, for, in some 
way, mine are always crossed." 

" That's just what I was thinkin' about, that 'ere crossin' 
of dreams," said Amos, with a start that nearly upset the 
baby ; " If any body '11 ease my mind of this youngster 
for a minute, I'll be able to come to the rights of it." 

** I'll take the baby," I said, very readly ; and gladly, 
however, transferring it to Mary a few minutes afterwards. 

" Thankee, Miss Floyd," said Amos ; " you're a Floyd 
in the right way, every inch, an' that's saying a good deal. 
Well, d'ye see, I was a dreamin', an' I sees a figure 
standin' with its back to me up yonder by the grave-yard — 
the old one, I mean (for Elvar has its cholera ground, 
where the mounds lie thick together, interspersed with a 
few rude memorials of wood or stone) — an' says I to myseli^ 
* surely, that's our Robert.' I looked an' looked till I began 
to think it wasn't him ; an' then he turned hisself round, 
an' looked at me ; and sure enough it was our Robert, with 
a face as white as a ghost. I thought it was a ghost, an' 
was agoin' to whop down on my knees, when Robert sings 
out, * Don't be a fool, Amos ; but tell me about this here 
that's happened. So,' says he, * you've all been gettin' 
married, an' I'm goin' to die.' 'That flabergasted me ; an' 
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1 wM openin' mv mouth to say we hadn't done nothin' M 
drf;«ulful as tliat 'ere. when somebody comes behind me, 
and piitH two Lands round my throat, an' there was la 
eliokin', with the eyes boltin' out of my head, when I 
wak(iiMi4l. Now, what's the meanin' of that 'ere ; it's worth 
look in' into careful ; an' I've made up my mind on one 
mutt IT — we shall see Robert here afore we're much older." 

** Tliat's certain, Amos, or else we shall hear from him," 
siiid Mary ; ** that's how the dream will be crossed. It's 
111! ciiHY enough to make out ; we havn't been getting 
iniirricd, and UolnTt is'nt going to die — dreams go by 
(MiiitriiricH. 1 shall tax Robert with being married, or 
liltoiit to \h> ; and that's the business that has kept him I 
loii^T tlmn wo oxjHH*ted. As to your not being allowed 
lo o|HMi \our mouth, Amos, that means that what's done 
oan'i W \indont\ and tho lo^^s said the better." 

'* I'd jjivo my otbor arm to Iv as clever as you are, Mary 
rh») Ion/' said Amo*, doxioriMisly helping himself to a 
\\\\u\ \\i t*dv«\w» ** That Vn> oxplilication has set my mind 
at w^i. I^xr! I <vuld h-ivo told you as Robert was 
ihu\K\i^^ aKmt J^^^uu* marn<\non^ ago,*' and he winked 
kn.^\\,«^5U ai \Uv> \^i)h his«M)e oyo, as he SEpoke. "It's 
H^«Mxd«u.d «>.^ *iV iW x^ax-s »\f lV^xido3K>e in these here 
^rt*nsM> ,\w j^wsi u'jV *»' aT>»^;KrT cvw^os down, an' they 
^^usi^ ^*)h ^\«^\^ »vk v.vak>^> Sj aV. njc^:. If John Binks had 
Kv.H Jn.s^ m >^s^ \4 *U 1 w,>iftj^ii'i ha* changed places with 
a ^oH\.sv\^k' ■ 

\ ^s^»»Vrt vs^* 4«nn>m i>^( \w^h %':wi alhicliur to me : and 
^\s»« Mi*^\ ;v*^ « Vnii «;wjH. K».i?\"w.*»/*i» jivi cm me, as, 
>N"w^ ^ >tKA>ri^ y^njt ** >^;> V,»i^v 4 ?«niot t/n l^ak om of the 
^'^^^A^N'^- A>M^ >rW AM^^«r«w«l^ 4^i> -i^n-hicas cross pur- 
^^'••^ f*N ^ »*^^ ^^-^N^. KNii^'A-iii: ii (moi%^ irraiid leave 
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were likely to receive some severe shocks before anybody 
comprehended what everybody concerned was about. As 
I stood looking out, George Clayton, who was approaching 
the house, saw me, lifted his naval cap, waved it, and held 
out a letter. "A letter from Robert T' I cried involun- 
tarily. Involuntaiily too, I betrayed an emotion that was 
quickly perceived; for jnany, saying that I was as white as 
a sheet, ran to fetch me a glass of water. How much 
easier it was to quarrel with myself as I did then, than to 
make any progress in my earnest endeavours after self- 
possession and self-control I 

" Didn't I say it would be so ? " cried Mary, clapping 
her hands as George entered, simply saying, as he held 
out the letter, '* From Robert I " " Well, if this here don't 
cap everything I " exclaimed Amos, drawing a long breath. 
After the letter was read, George was informed of the 
dream and its interpretation ; and he was too much of a 
sailor to ridicule either. The letter, a very brief one, in- 
formed us that Robert had been successful beyond his 
hopes, in some speculations into which he had entered on 
his own account ; that he had only learned the disastrous 
news from Elvar, on his arrival in London the day previous 
to that on which he wrote ; and that he should set out for 
home in two or three days at the most. In the midst of 
the rejoicing, I began to meditate my escape from this spot, 
to which I had rushed so eagerly. I was rather awk- 
wardly situated. I had not been recalled to Scorsbv, 
though my labour at Elvar might be said to be at an end, 
none being now dangerously ill, so that Miss Lea was 
about to take her departure to Reach, where two cases of 
cholera had just occurred. Mr. Unwin— of whom I have 
omitted to say he acquitted himself well in the midst of the 
general calamity, though, through the people cleaving to 
their own minister, his services were not much in request — 
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Mr. Uiiwin had informed me that Mks Payifte, of Croas- 
trees, and others, had been highly indignant about my 
having Injen allowed to retreat in the way I did ; but, as 
the chief blame lay upon Mr. Rawson, who usually mi- 
nag(*>d everything at Scorsby, I was not disturbed by the 
reflection that I might have brought any one into trouble. 
What my own trouble might be, I could only guess ; but 
it was odd enough, and unpleasant too, to be compelled 
to make a trouble of the doubt, whether or not I could be 
received at Scorsby again. It was unfortunate that I had 
energy enough to strike into any new path, if one had been 
opened to me ; for, of all (ifod's creatures, none are left so 
devoid of opportunity as are young girls of liberal educa- 
tion and sensitive feelings, when all natural protection has 
been suddenly withdrawn from them. Whatever offers 
must be accepted, or rejected at fearful perQ ; and to rebel, 
if only in spirit, is productive of more misery than the 
world, as it is, can be brought to contemplate. 

Elijah Pyne, with his right to controL had no power to 
protect me without the help of others ; for he was miserably 
poor. He was further inefficient as a guardian, because he 
paid no regard to mere temporal troubles ; so that, in any 
emergency, I knew I must seek him, not wait for him to 
seek me. As Mr. Unwin had left us altogether, it waa 
necessary to seek him now ; for, without having a shadow 
of right to determine anything, I determined not to await 
the arrival of Robert, i/possible, 

I was calUx! down stairs (for I had retreated to my own 
rot^nu in onW to think all this over), and, in the sitting 
rooim I found Miwi l««si and Mark Floyd. 

** My tfcar/* »«aa Mi«!i U^a, -^ r,n* going back to-day 
wJlh Mr. M^vnard. 1 Miid t^> Mr, r\m, just now, that aU 
•^^•«oin«onwtaihoiv. You .m^sAt to stop for a week or 
*W0 wkm jrw aw, U* st^t WUh ^j stnaigtb; for you're 
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not looking well; and, if wo don't mind, I shall have 
to nurse you again. He said you must return to Scorsby 
at once, and I thought it very unkind of him ; but he's a 
man one can't say much to, though a very good man, too- 
only too good, J think, sometimes. And so, my dear, if/ 
nothing worse happens yonder, you must pay me a visit. 
I intended to have begged a holiday for you before this 
trouble happened; and they can't reckon your coming here 
a holiday." 

" But can I return to Scorsby?" I asked anxiously. 

** To be sure, my dear. Mr. Pyne said, when I spoke to 
him, you ought to be there now, and he'll see you about it. 
I shouldn't have gone before you — I shouldn't indeed — as 
you're to go in a sort of hurry, only people are getting 
frightened yonder, and there's no telling what help may be 
needed." 

** You most hardy of evergreens, and most extraordinary 
of women I" said Mark, eyeing her curiously. "If one did 
not feel satisfied on the score of your purely humane in- 
tentions, it would be quite alarming to witness your flitting 
about from place to place, with no other attraction in view 
than these most uninviting of earth's calami ties^-disease 
and death. Now, here are you hurrying to Reach, for the 
very reason that I am hurrying out of it. It is quite 
right, I suppose : you will find plenty to do, and I might 
only find plenty not to do." 

" I dare say, we're neither of us idle, Mr. Mark," said 
Miss Lea. " We shouldn't be. I always feel as if I was 
safe everywhere in the Lord's hands ; perliaps safest, when 
I know I'm doing the best for them that want the best 
doing. It's time I went home, if that is the Lord's will ; 
and I've need to work till I'm called home." 

** And you'll have earned your day's wages, whatever 

VOL. II. li 
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ihey may be," said Mark. " Cousin Amy, I shall take a 
turn on the beach, and see you again presently." 

I stood at the window, looking for Mark Floyd, long afiter 
Miss Lea, accompanied by the blessings of all who lived 
to iqppreciate and remember her goodness, had taken her 
departure with Mr. Maynard. I wondered what he had to 
say to me ; and whether he, who had so long been a fixture 
«t Reach, that the idea of his removal thence was only to 
be entertained on compulsion, was really about to take up 
his abode elsewhere. When he made his appearance at 
length, he further outraged all rule, by speaking at once. 

'^ What made you apprehensive just now that you might 
not get back to the delights of Scorsby?" he asked. 

Mark generally contrived to confuse me, but it was easy 
to answer that very straight-forward question. 

" Because just now I am dependent upon Scorsby for 
my daily bread," I said; '^ because I would not willingly 
lose one place until I have obtained another." 

'^Hem! that sounds something like common sense. 
After all. Cousin Amy, it seems likely enough that you will 
neither help to inundate the world with doggerel, nor create 
a sensation amongst the poets, by giving any startling 
evidences of genius in that line." 

'^I wish you would not trouble yourself to speculate 
about me," I said. ^' At present, I have nothing to do with 
poets or poetry." 

'^ I understand ; you have cut both on compulsion. I 
am happy to be able to re-assure you with regard to 
Scorsby. You cannot be spared there on any account just 
now, nor for some time to come. The people with whooi 
you have to deal there are not without imagination, though 
they are not by any means poetical. My advice is, leave 
them to their imaginings. You have an amiable weakness 
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for being very communicative, Cousin Amy ; and if you 
will take the trouble to observe, you will find that those who 
are most inquisitive are the closest with regard to what con- 
cerns themselves, so that they remain a sealed book to you. 
Profit by the example. It is not often that I throw away 
advice ; but it suits my humour to stop the tittle tattle in 
this case as far as I can. On your return, you will be in- 
undated with questions about Bertha; for it is reported that 
she has the chance of another great alliance. I don't know 
how far Bertha makes a confidant of you, and I don't ask 
you to tell me. 1 have readier means of obtaining informa- 
tion; and the fact is. Cousin Amy, I am about to return to 
Loudon, after an absence from it of twenty years. Through 
more than one friend, I can gain an introduction to Lady 
Boothby ; and as I shall go to see Bertha at once, if you 
want to write, and will let me have the letter to-morrow 
morning — Tom Rea will bring it to Reach — I can deliver it 
for you. That's all I have to say, except good-bye, and 
keep your own counsel." 

An attention of this kind was a singularity in Mark 
Floyd, who walked out before I could thank him for his 
offer, or say whether I would avail myself of it ; which I 
did, however. Bertha had not made a confidant of me in 
the matter to which Mark alluded, and, if there was any 
truth in the report, I felt that I might again tremble for 
her ; because, with love urging her one way, and ambition 
another, it was impossible for me to guess in what way she 
would decide ; but in either way — with love and poverty, 
or with wealth and rank, and a warm, noble heart thrown 
back upon itself, void — I could not hope for her happiness. I 
was glad, however, that as, at present, I knew nothing, I 
could not be thrown off my guard by the inquisitive people 
at Scorsby. 

d2 
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CHAPTER m. 

I RETURNED to my place, having had a brief conver- 
sation with Mr. Pyne, who said that he had abeady 
written to Walter, enjoining him to be patient with his 
lot, since by rebelling he would only make mine more 
grievous, and reminding him, as he did me then, that the 
brief duration of earthly trial— especially in these latter 
days, in which the speedy coming of the Lord should be 
looked for — ^left no excuse for the ungodly repining with 
which it was met by those who should rather be intent 
upon pressing hopefully and gladly forward to the time in 
which, if worthy, their rest was sure. Elijah Pyne lost his 
power and became especially disagreeable, when, one-sided 
as he was, and evidently disdaining to study human nature, 
he put us off in this way, with perhaps great, but unpalat- 
able truths. Walter, with his erratic genius, his sanguine 
and susceptible nature, was not to be so dealt with ; and I 
could not help wondering what Bertha would finally 
become, if she fell altogether into this strange man's 
hands. 

I arrived at Scorsby on Friday, and the next day the 
school was closed. 1 was busy with something in the 
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school- room early in the day, when Miss Laing, Miss 
Brierlcy's niece, who was over on a visit, entered. This 
young girl, who was about my own age, seventeen, was 
rather handsome, plump, and fresh-coloured, and abound- 
ing in the buoyant spirits peculiar to most young girls 
who do not yet know what trouble is. I had often con- 
trasted myself with her, and wondered how she could 
romp about with all the joyous abandon of a young child. 
It was pleasant to look in her bright face, to have the 
agreeable variety of her sprightliness in the midst of the 
stiffness, and hardness, and sourness that repelled me so 
much in the aspect and manner of those with whom I 
chiefly had to deal. As she came in on that bitterly-cold 
and not very bright December day, her complexion more 
glowing than usual, her bright eyes dancing with glee, I 
thought no sunbeam could have lighted up the cheerless, 
naked, ugly room (how I hated that room I) as did her 
happy face. Her smile was contagious; I smiled in 
return, and we seemed to become friends at once, though, 
through the past months, we had not exchanged a dozen 
words together. 

'* Will you let me sit with you a minute ?" she said ; 
" I should like to talk with you so much.*' 

*' To be sure," I said. I was only too glad to have her 
to sit and talk with me. 

" I've often wanted to speak with you when nobody was 
by," said Miss Laing; "but I never could manage it. 
Why don't you go out for a walk sometimes ? Don't you 
like going out ? " 

What a question to put to me, to whom, being shut up 
as I was, was something worse than death I I, whose free 
feet had never been so chained up before ; I, who from my 
childhood had been accustomed to wander over the free 
mountains, amidst the wild solitudes of Fumess, and by 
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oar romantic sea beach ; I, to wbom every spot for mfles 
round was &miliar and endeared by association ; I, wbose 
whole sonl bad revelled with a wild deligbt amidst those 
works of an Almightr hand, for whom eveiy rain had its 
legend or its more thrilling historic interest ; I— oh I how 
had I borne this change of which I was thus suddenly 
reminded, in words that made my spirit start as if from a 
long, dark sleep ? Inexpressibly bitter tears were gnshing 
to my eyes as I briefly said, 1 had no time to go out. 

*' Oh, there's so much dreadful work to do, I suppose?' 
said Miss Laing. "How I should hate it! Don't you? 
I'm sure you can't help it. But if I were you, I would get 
out sometimes. Will you take a walk with me, to-day?* 

" 1 should like it very much, but I'm afraid I cfitonot." 

" Never mind that cross old thing, Miss Rawson ; isn't 
she horrid? Mrs. Palmer said last night, she wished I 
would make friends with you, and I told my aunt I should 
ask you to walk with me to Nancy Bain's, for I'm going 
to take something and inquire how she is. So you see 
that's settled. Do you know, I've been half afruid to 
speak to you — I was afraid of you, I mean." 

" Afraid of me ? " 

"Yes; you always looked so— not cross — ^but some- 
thing." 

"Sad, perhaps?" 

" Yes, and solemn — almost as solemn as Mr. Pyne. Isn't 
he a frightful man ? — so disagreeable, and ungallant, and 
Ugly I How different to Mr. Unwin I I like Mr. Unwin ; 
don't you ? He's such a nice man, so polite always. Ob, I 
Was going to tell you how afraid I was to speak to you ; 
and one reason was, I had heard you were so very clever. 
I got to hear all about your poetry, and I read some of 
it. You don't know how I dote upon poetry I I know a 
young gentleman that writes such beautiful verses — not 
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here, at home I mean — and one of these days I'll show 
you some of them." 

" I think," I said, looking round with nervous appre- 
hension, ** we had better not speak of poetry." 

" Oh, I know," she said, " they don't like it here ; never 
mind them. K I could write poetry, would I care for 
anybody I Well, I declare if there isn't a lot of them 
coming I There's Mrs. Collis and her daughters— you 
know them, don't you? — they say they know you. What 
tiresome old things they all are ! " 

When the door was opened, Mrs. Collis, whom I had 
not seen since my father's death until now, sailed up to 
me very majestically, and oflfered her hand very con- 
descendingly. 

" How do you do ? " she said. " We have been thinking 
of coming to see you a long time, but we have been so exceed- 
ingly busy with parties this winter. I hope you like the 
place J I'm sure you must be exceedingly comfortable." 

I said something, I don't remember what ; I scarcely 
knew at the time. Why will people, old enough to know 
better, disturb and perplex the unfortunate with remarks 
like these? 

" I suppose you hear from Miss Floyd sometimes ? " 

I had heard from her only once since coming to 
Scorsby. 

" I consider that very unkind of her," said Mrs. Collis ; 
"but she behaved in a very odd manner to me. Poor 
woman I she thought she was going to do great things, and 
carry all before her. But it is so true that pride always 
has a fall. I'm sure we pitied that poor girl, your cousin. 
What is she doing now ? " 

" She is still with Lady Boothby," I said. 

** We understood she was going to be married," said 
Miss Collis. This elder Miss Collis, who had no more 
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animation than a figure carved in wood or stone, and who 
was generally considered or said to be exceedingly amiable, 
could say very disagreeable things in a very quiet way. 

"Now isn't Mr. Mark going to London to give her 
away ?" asked Miss Brierley. 

" Not to my knowledge. I have not heard anything on 
such a subject." 

" Well, we did hear that she was about to make a very 
grand match indeed ; quit« in high life. But people talk 
so." 

" It's Mr. Pyne, I dare say," said Miss Collis; "you 
know he's going to London. 

" Well, it vnll be a coming down, from Mr. Handley to 
Mr. Pyne I " ssud Mrs. Collis. " I can't imagine, for my 
part, how they're to live." 

" Young women that are in such a hurry to get hus- 
bands always make a mistake at last," said Miss Rawson. 
" I haven't patience to talk about it ;" and she commenced 
questioning me respecting matters in the school. 

It hurt me that these people, with the exception of Mrs. 
Palmer, never made any inquiry respecting Walter, who 
really needed that some one should inquire and look 
after him. Mrs. Floyd and Bertha could take care of 
themselves; and this continued curiosity and solicitude to 
know what they were about, evidently did not spring from 
any desire to serve, or even a wish to hear of their well- 
being. 

I was ftirther questioned respecting the Claytons, and 
the amount of property left by John Binks ; but I knew 
little, except that no will had had boen found : for John, 
who bade fair to live for many years to come, had 
deferred the necessary disposal of his property, m many 
others do. 

" Then the elder brother will get all," said Mrs. Collis. 
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' Dear me I that*s unfortunate for the younger one that 
Tohn brought up, and that everybody thought would be 
lis heir. What's become of him ? 

I did not know that this question was addressed to me 
intil I saw that all eyes were fixed upon me. How could 

have imagined that any one there would be supposed to 
:now anything about the movements of a nephew of John 
Jinks except myself ? I had certainly partly lost caste by 
ssociating myself so closely with this family ; and the 
iray in which they spoke of Robert and the rest of his kin, 
eminded me of JJertha's in former times. I had not heard 
ny tittle-tattle at Elvar respecting the destination of the 
roperty ; indeed, the people there had just then more im- 
ortant matters to think about ; and I was a little disturbed 
y what I heard. I had learned that disappointment in 
loney matters might lead to serious consequences, and it 
Bemed likely that Robert was to be disappointed. How- 
ver, I had only to think of the strong affection that 
Bemed to unite this family, in order to feel reassured. 

As no objection was made to my accompanying Miss 
iaing to Nancy Bain's, we set out together, after being 
dmonished to make haste, as the days were short. We 
ad a mile and a half to go, partly across a heath — bleak- 
K)king at all times — and on the verge of which Nancy's 
ottage lay. After stoutly refusing to be relieved of the 
mall basket she carried. Miss Laing put her disengaged 
rm in mine, and commenced chatting very gaily. 

** Do tell me all about your cousin. Miss Milner," she 
aid. " Her story is quite romantic, and I should so like 
y see her I Is she so very beautiful ? Some say she is, and 
ome say she isn't ; but you are a poet, and poets are the 
est judges about beauty. You must first tell me why 
hat is."' 

" Why poets are the best judges of beauty ? Perhaps 
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because they are the best judges of what constitutes l|. 
beauty — intellectual expression, and that genial, sunny |y 
look that is never absent when the heart is what it ought 
to be — warm and true, and ready to sympathise with all a^ 
about it — with the meanest of God's created things. But | j 
poets are not infallible, and they make mistakes, as others 
do, accepting for gold what proves to be tinsel, and then 
we hear of their lamentations. So lovers make divinities 
of those who frequently become the plague of their future 
lives. But Bertha would not so deceive any one : for 
perfectly beautiful as she is in feature and form, she is also 
noble and good. The Lauras and Sacharesses that the 
poets rave about sink, into insignificance with me when I 
compare them with Bertha ; — but, of course, you know that 
I am partial, and you cannot believe all I say." 

" Yes, I do, every word of it,'' said Miss Laing ."What 
a delightful creature she must be, and how I should like to 
have known her I I don't like ugly people, they're always 
cross : — don't you think so ? Don't you know when I first 
came here, I thought I had never seen so many ugly people 
together. Miss Rawson and Miss Amott are awful. Mrs. 
Morris's face is pimpled all over as if she drank, and Miss 
Payne is like a grenadier in petticoats. Mrs. Collis is too 
coarse-looking for anything, and her daughters, besides their 
dingy complexions, are lanky and lackadasical. Then, my 
aunt is'nt a beauty. I never was so tired of a visit in ray 
life, for there's no fun to be got out of anybody here, and I 
came from such a gay place — Leamington, you know. 
But I'm obliged to humour aunt Brierley, for mama ex- 
pects she will leave all her property to us." 

This young girl, frank and warm-hearted to begin with, 

had already taken lessons in hypocrisy and worldliness. 

Miss Brierley 's piety --and she was considered to be an 

eminently pious woman at Scorsby, for she dealt largely in 

Ik 
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tracts, and was never absent from church — ^had evidently 
not impressed her except as something dismal — something 
that was to be borne with for the sake of the expected 
property. I did not myself like the aspect that piety took 
at Scorsby. I knew pretty well that it was much on the 
surface, and not very inviting there ; but I had not been 
80 impressed by its inefficiency until this young girl gave 
me her opinions so freely. There is much wanting when, 
what we arrogate to ourselves with an overbearing pre- 
tension, fails to impress others even as a small part of us. 

** You are thinking too much of the mere outside now, 
Miss Laing," I said. " I know many people whom you 
might pronounce very ugly who are yet handsome to me. 
Look deeper, and you will find that a kindly spirit has 
power to beautify the most unpromising face." 

" Ah I I know what you mean; but it's no use looking for 
what is'nt to be found. Now we're out of sight, if you'll 
hold the basket a minute, I'll show you the verses I told 
jrou of. They're written by a young gentleman, remem- 
ber, and of course they're about love. /, think them very 
^ood ; but I should like to have your opinion." 

The verses I found to be Valentine's — sufficiently bad to 
be original ; and a certain consciousness about the young 
lady inclined me to believe that they had been sent to her- 
self, though she stoutly denied this. I had a great dis- 
taste for mere doggrel, having read, with some appreciation 
>f its sublimity and beauty, nearly all the best poetry in 
5ur language ; and though I might have been inclined to 
make large allowances if I had myself been the subject of 
the young gentleman's inspiration, I did not find it so easy 
to overlook or forgive his deficiencies when called upon to 
notice them in this manner. I felt altogether that I could 
^t on better with Miss Laing on any subject than this 
me of poetry. 
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I was in an awkward predicament ; but, at the expense 
of not being very sincere, I contrived to satisfy Miss 
Laing, whose perfect faith in the young rhymer's powers 
I could not have attempted to demolish for the worE 
We were again speaking of Bertha when we arrived at the 
door of Nancy Bain's cottage. Like many old-fashioned 
cottages, that still lie scattered about the country, it was 
built entirely of wood and plaster; the large, low-roofed 
kitchen, on one side of which was the staircase, with its 
balustrade of curiously carved oak, constituting the prin- 
cipal room. Near to the wide fire-place a temporary bed 
had been made, on which, apparently without life Or mo- 
tion, lay the figure of the aged woman who was the object 
of our visit. Her married daughter, with whom she re- 
sided, came forward to meet us, and a neighbour, who was 
seated by the bed-side, rose at our approach. I noticed 
none of these familiar things : I only saw that Robert 
Clayton was leaning against the thick projecting wall that 
formed the recess of the fire-place : I only knew that he 
sprang forward and seized my hand, and held it in a strong 
grasp. 

"Amy — Miss Floyd I" he exclaimed (he had rarely 
called me by my Christian name, and he corrected himself 
now), " I have one pleasure before I expected it in the 
midst of all this pain : I longed to see you ! I intended to 
have walked over to Scorsby to-day. I find so many 
old friends gone, that the few who remain are doubly dear 
to me." 

When I first caught a glimpse of him — ^his fine head 
slightly turned from me — the expression of his face was 
sad ; but, on seeing me, how animated he suddenly became ! 
how his dark eyes sparkled with joyful recognition I how 
altogether happy he looked I I felt a strange gratification 
in all this as my hand lingered in his — as the blood rushed 
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liack to my face, before he had time to notice its first 
deadly whiteness. 

" When did you return home ?" 1 asked. 

" I arrived late yesterday. To-day, I learned that ano- 
ther old friend (glancing at the occupant of the bed) was 
Kkely to pass away, so I came on at once to see her ; but, 
even here, I am too late." 

On looking closer it was evident that old woman was in 
the stupor that sometimes precedes death. 

** Hoo '11 last till twelve o'clock to neet," said the neigh- 
bour, "an' then hoo '11 go. Hoo was death-struck at 
twelve o'clock last neet." 

" How very dreadful 1" said Miss Laing, drawing back ; 
" I never saw anybody die, and shouldn't like. It's a pity 
she can't hear you're come to see her, sir ; I'm sure she 
would think it so good of you." 

Miss Laing evidently regarded Robert, to whom she 
addressed these words, with some admiration. Not having 
heard his name, she had made the mistake as to his station, 
into which any one might readily have fallen. Walking 
past him, she seated herself on the settle in the recess of 
the fire-place, as if she had made up her mind to remain no 
longer than seemed necessary. 

" It is only what she would expect of me if she knew I 
was in the neighbourhood," said Robert, glancing slightly 
at the speaker, and again turning his gaze to the aged face 
upon which it had been resting. " It is some satisfaction," 
he continued, "to be allowed to look upon the familiar 
countenance even as it is now. It is not yet quite soulless 
and expressionless : perhaps the spirit, though dumb, is not 
deaf, and my old friend may be conscious of my presence, 
though she makes no sign." 

" Dear me I and you really like to look at her ?" said Miss 
Laing. " I think she looks so very shocking." 
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<* Old, and withered, and wrinkled l" said Robert, slightlj 
turning towards Miss Laing again; "yes, she looks all 
that, and death-like too. I suppose we shall look the same 
if we live long enough. Sixty years ago, Nancy Bain was 
young as you are, and at that time she was remarkable for 
her great beauty. Local poets wrote innumerable rerses 
about her ; and she might have been what is called well 
married, had she not been simple-minded, and loving, 
and true, as woman should be, rather than ambitious. 
There are some yet living who would have given the worid, 
at that time, for a kind glance from her bright eyes ; and 
Amy — Miss Floyd — my uncle John — arrant bachelor that 
he was — was one amongst the many who sought favour in 
the eyes of ' the Flower of Red Scar,' as she was called 
then. I remember her only as the exemplary wife and 
mother, the kindly old grandame who won the love of a 
third generation; but I like to regard women in these 
aspects. The best that we can say of the departed — great 
and small — is, that they have done well ; and those who 
knew her will say that heartily of Nancy Bain." 

" You make me cry when I shouldn't, Mr, Robert," said 
Nancy's daughter, sobbing. " Mother was ready to go, 
and she's past suffering, and she 'U be better off where she's 
going ; but we shall miss her sorely I" 

" And she was really so beautiful I" said Miss Laing, 
advancing timidly, and stealing another glance at the aged 
face. " How very odd! And you are Robert Clayton, 
John Binks's nephew ; that seems very odd too I" 

** What is very true is not unfrequently very odd, though 
I don't myself recognise the oddness in these two cases," 
said Robert, smiling, and regarding her with an amused 
look. " I hope you are not thinking I am as great a dis- 
credit to my lineage as poor Nancy is just now to her 
early reputation for beauty." 
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"O dear, no!" said Miss Laing in some confusion, 
'^ I was not thinking that at all. Indeed, I spoke without 
thought. But the truth is, I have heard you mentioned so 
often, that I began to have an idea of what yon were like 
in my own mind, and you don't at all resemble it." 

Poor Miss Laing made me feel very uncomfortable with 
all this blundering, for Robert might very naturally sup- 
pose that she had received her idea of him from me. 

"The fact is, then," he said, ** I either disappoint or 
exceed your expectations. I shall cling to the latter belief, 
and must beg that you will say nothing to dispel a proba- 
ble illusion. As to the unknown friends who mention me 
so often, I can only suppose that they have done me all the 
justice I deserved at their hands." 

Miss Laing got out of her difficulty in the best possible 
way, by laughing pleasantly, and then turning to converse 
with the mistress of the house. While they were thus 
engaged, Robert came over to where 1 set, and placing 
himself at my side, spoke to me in a low, earnest tone. "I 
sometimes think," he said, " I thought so before I last quit- 
ted home — that the almost sisterly regard on which I was in 
the habit of relying, which was a pride and a happiness to me 
through the past years, has, for some reason, undergone a 
change to which I have not been able to reconcile myself; 
for the sympathy that once existed between us was the 
growth of a life-time. I miss the old cordiality; I missed 
it even before your father's death. I know you too well 
to believe that you consider this change of manner neces- 
sary now, because I am more humbly born than yourself; 
you have abundantly proved lately that, with respect to me 
and mine, you are not influenced by any feeliog of that kind. 
K I have forfeited your good opinion by any act of my 
own, I am alike ignorant and most unfortunate; for, in pro- 
portion as you have cooled towards me, all my feelings 
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with regard to yourself have become warmer and more in- 
tensified ; so that I can no longer bear this painM 
estrang;ement without telling von at what great cost to 
myself I shall give up, if it must be, the hope of being li 
leaist not less to you than I have been through the past 
I dare not now say all that I would say : perhaps I have 
already said too much/' 

" Oh ! not too much for me, if 1 might interpret in my 
own way V* To a certain extent I did that, for Robert's 
words and manner gave me a wide latitude, and eveiy 
pulse of my heart was thrilling under their influence. I 
hesitated ; but it was the hesitation of one who was stro^ 
gling against the mastery of a joy that seemed too mighty 
to be borne ; and when I did speak it was g^uardedly, fofr I 
distrusted myself amid this rush of strong emotions. 

" I have never willingly given you pain in this way," 
I said. " You have been unjust to me if you have ever 
believed that I could do that. I have been sobered and 
saddened, but not otherwise changed, Mr. Clayton. My 
old friends are still dear to me — dearer, perhaps, because, 
as you yourself said just now, so few are left." 

"Still, you only meet me half way," said Robert 
' Mr. Clayton I ' 1 cannot reconcile myself to that formal 
address from your lips. I date your changed manner 
from the day on which you first styled me Mr. Clayton. 
You do not know how I have longed to hear you say 
* J^)b(5rt ' on(Mj more, as in the old days." 

" Tlicjn, Jiob(irt," I said (how ray lips trembled as if I 
h/ul n(5V(jr danid to utter the name before !) " let us speak 
t*)j,a{tli(!r once morcj of those old days ! All that has been 
hIuc^j has been sad, sad, and hurried, and scarcely to be 
i'ouipniliendetl — as if all had been a dream ; yef, how un- 
drciainliko in the realities about us I " 

'* 1 have oxtractod consolation from these realities, 
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Amy," said Robert. ** For instance, when I heard from 
others how your heart had turned to Elvar in the midst of 
the desolation — how with heart and hand you had rendered 
willing help to the afflicted — I knew that you were true 
to yourself, however unmindful of me. Bitter realities 
they have been, too, especially those that have been visited 
so heavily upon you, Amy. Believe, amidst them all, that 
one arm will ever be ready to protect you ; that one heart 
is beating with the hope of raising you out of this depend** 
ance at no late day." 

Still delicious words I Uttered in the low melodious 
tones of that rich voice, they found ready way to my heart, 
so that its weight of happiness began to oppress me. He 
spoke on — of Walter, whom he intended to see; of his 
own prospects and plans; and I learned that he was about 
to make another voyage to India. He and his elder 
brother, George, were about to freight a vessel with mer- 
chandise on their own account ; and he spoke to me of this 
speculation as to one who was mainly interested in its 
results : if still doubtful, only because this promised 
happiness seemed too exquisite and complete to be real. 
I did not exhibit any consciousness by shrinking from 
this guardianship ; he offered so cordially and tenderly — 
almost pleadingly — even while it was characterised by a 
bold assumption of some scarcely recognised right. Here 
I was, helpless in Robert's hands, because all my old faith 
in his power and strength to do anything that he was 
Willed to do, was present with me, and of itself an irresisti- 
ble force, to which I yielded in my desolation and weak- 
ness, almost without considering why or wherefore. I 
was only yielding to a habit confirmed long ago, which 
I had never been quite able to give up ; and with Robert 
for a protector, all my most harrassing fears on Walter's 
account vanished. I sat as one in a delicious dream until 
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Miss Laing, announcing that it was time to depart, I 
started up to accompany her. 

We had exceeded our orders by stopping until daylight 
bad quite died out, and a walk over the solitary heath, 
though safe enough, was not pleasant in the dark. Robert, 
however, insisted upon accompanying us; and, as Miss 
Laing seemed rather pleased with his offer than otherwise, 
we each accepted an arm, and set off together, Miss Laing 
chatting very familiarly with Robert by the way, asking 
innumerable questions, chiefly about the countries he had 
visited, all of which he answered readily. 

" And you two have really known each other all your 
lives?" she said at length. " Nancy's daughter has just 
been telling me so." 

" Our friendship is of that long date," said Robert. " I 
think we never had a serious difference except once, when 
Miss Floyd had a fancy for going out to sea in a storm, 
and I took part with others in refusing to humour her." 

" I remember that very well," I said. " I thought it 
unlike you — ^unworthy of you — ^to fear being in a storm, 
and you fell in my estimation, and I pouted in conse- 
quence. But that same day, at night — " 

" Ah, yes I That night," said Robert, " John Brough 
and his two sons were missing ; they went down in the 
fishing-smack that was never heard of again. Seven of 
US went out with signal-lights, and rough work we had (d 
it, and to no purpose. We sailors don't usually fear 
danger on our own account ; but it is another matter when 
we have charge of those who are dear to us. If I bad 
gone out with you that day, I might have felt oowardly, 
Amy." 

" What a terrible life a sailor's must be I " said Miss 
Laing. " What with the danger at sea, and the suspense 
on shore, there cannot be much happiness for them or tfanff 
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Tiends. You say you are going to India. Now, don*t you- 
jee, you may be drowned, and never come back." 

" Don't marry a sailor, pray, Miss Laing,*' said Robert,- 
Aughing. " A sailor's wife must not speak or think in* 
.hat way. Habit is everything; you don't apprehend 
;he dangers ashore, yet they are quite as plentiful and as 
brmidable as any that are to be met with at sea. I, who 
lave just arrived safe from a voyage, find nearly all my 
>ld friends swept away by a pestilence." 

" Yes, that is true. I have been asking Miss Floyd to 
yrite some poetry about it. Did you know that she wrote 
x)etry ? They don't understand poetry at Soorsby, and 
lon't like it ; they won't allow Miss Floyd to write if they 
(an help it ; but I know I should, in spite of them. Do 
70U like poetry?" 

" I am no reader of poetry now," said Robert, " though 
ome years back I devoured it, so that 1 have a good store 
)y me. There are some grand poems, such as Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner ;' some sweetly-touching ones, like Burns' 
Lines to Mary in Heaven,' that haunt us through life, 
ifes, I like poetry. I have an idea that no human soul can- 
>e perfectly developed without its help ; therefore I think 
ittle of the man or woman who affects to despise it. 
Shakespeare surely alluded *to them when ho warned us 
.gainst trusting those who had no music in their souls ; 
or poetry is music in its most popular form, and the songs 
f a nation have more universal influence than its laws. 
'. believe we are rather a poetical people at Elvar : is not 
hat true, Amy ?" 

" I think so," I said. 

" Thanks to Mr. Floyd," continued Robert, " our rough' 
sen and simple women have for the most part been lifted 
«it of the ignorance that makes a powerful imagination » 
^rofttlees if not a dangerous gift. I shall never forget i 
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hearing him one winter-night recite the ' Ancient Mariner/ 
and some of Wordsworth's poems, to a group of eager 
listeners, whose love of the marvellous and strong home- 
affections were equally appealed to in what they heaid. 
I was a mere hoy then, hut I thought I had neveir seen 
people so thoroughly roused, awed, and touched hy tnms, 
as they were then. If you were more practical than you 
perhaps ought to he just yet, Miss Laing, you might ask 
me where was the real use of all this ? The people have 
become more refined in their habits, neater in their hmnes, 
not less attached to their hardy life, and certainly not lew 
devout, since finding in words arranged for their use by 
master-hands, in scraps of verse, song, grand or joyous, or 
pathetic, vehicles for the expression of emotions efien 
strongly roused. Altogether, you see, I am an advocate 
for poetry." 

''And so am I, upon my word," said Miss Laing. 
" Dear me I I wish aunt Brierley lived at Elvar instead of 
Scorsby. The people here are so stupid, and yet many 
will have it they know too much. I'm sure they're a 
sleepy-headed, surly set; and if poetry could brighten 
them up a little, it's a pity they mayn't have it- But, as 
I've told you, nobody will hear of poetry at Scorsby. Poor 
Miss Floyd, who writes it beautifully, isn't even allowed 
to read it.'' 

Miss Laing was distressing me again by this repeated 
allusion to my rhyming propensities, for I had not forgotten 
all that Mark Floyd and Bertha had told me respecting 
the bad odour in which poetesses were imiversally held ; 
and however Robert might approve of poetry itself I 
could not feel sure that he would approve of a wife who 
wrote poetry, and not of the best kind. Therefore, in spite 
of my late resolve, into which I had entered so solemnly, 
I shrank from this dragging forth of the fact of my ftuthoi- 
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ship, even though Robert was already aware of it ; for if 
he disapproved of the habit I felt, or fancied just then 
that it was curable, that loving, and honouring, and rely- 
ing upon him as I did, and believing him perfect in judg- 
ment and taste, as he was to me in all noble, moral qualities, 
I could readily be moulded by his hands into any form 
that was most pleasing to him. I was, therefore, startled, 
and made more exquisitely happy when Robert said, — 

" A cruel interdict that must be to Miss Floyd ; but it 
is one that I trust to see removed before long. Miss 
Floyd was bom poetical. She has all her life through held 
communion with one who had the soul of a poet— one 
whose feelings were sensitive and tender; whose fancy 
WBB delicate and vivid ; whose imagination revelled amidst 
the beautiful. All that her father wished she might be-— 
all that she has given promises of being — I yet hope to see 
her become. Yes ; I should glory in seeing her take her 
place beside the sweet singers who have helped to purify, 
and elevate, and brighten the hearts and lives of myriads. 
This, Amy, is one hope of my own life." 

Oh, words too melodious by far I too lavish of the rich 
promise that life so rarely brings to perfection I How readily 
I ' allowed my senses to be taken captive by them I how 
wholly I yielded myself to a happiness whose intensity 
bordered upon pain I In that instant I had no doubt that 
Robert loved me. What I had myself regarded as an 
obstacle, was only another motive for his preference ; and 
in yielding to all the impulses of ray own soul, a way was 
revealed to me of further riveting the chain that bound 
us together. I no longer shrank from the idea of literary 
renown : I, too, for the first time, began to glory in it, as 
I never could have done in the absence of so blessed a 
Iwassurance as I had then received from lips whose lightest 
word would have been a law to me. 
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Robert took leave of us as we entered the village, after 
informing me that he was intending to set out in a few 
days for London, where he might he detained for the 
next two months. Then he should return, only to take 
leave of his friends previous to his departure for India. 
Even more satisfying than his cordial words, was the 
warm, lingering clasp in which his hand held mine, as for 
a moment we thus spoke together. He lefl me in a 
delirium of joy, under whose influence I experienced many 
changes. I no longer disliked Scorsby, or the pecple 
about me. My secret and rich hoard of happiness was 
out of their reach ; they could not touchy and — alas i £v 
them — they could not share in it. I began to consider 
Miss Bawson with a sort of compassion. Perhaps her 
loveless life of to-day had been ushered in by many weary 
years of disappointment — by that worst disappointment of 
the affections, that in some natures might well lead to the 
hardness, and coldness, and bitterness, that had impelled 
mo in herself. I, so blessed above others, ought to bear 
with these infirmities of the less favoured. I was in one 
of the buoyant moods, during which all life brightened to 
mo, and I determined at once to make myself as agreeable 
as possible to Miss Rawson and others. This was one of 
the results of my extreme content. 

^^ Don't walk so fast,'' said Miss Laing, breaking upon 
my happy reverie ; " I want to talk to you before we 
roach the school. What a really handsome man this 
Robert Clayton is I — so intelligent, too 1 Upon my word, 
I was quite astonished, for I understood he was quite 
humble in station. I hope he has forgotten what I said, 
it was so absurd." 

** He will not mind if he remembers it," I said. 
" Robert was naturally intelligent, and he has been well 
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educated: it was intended that he should enter the 
Church." 

** I never h^ard that. That acounts, then, for his having 
the manners of a gentleman." 

" Not exactly, perhaps. All are not gentlemanly who 
have heen well educated." 

"Ah, no I Mr. Pyne, for instance ; isn't he a perfect 
savage? But this Mr. Clayton — dear me I I can't help 
thinking of him I Do you know, I fancy he's in love with; 
yon* How wonderfully he hrightened up when he saw 
you, and how earnest he appeared while you were con- 
versing together in that comer. I would have given a good 
deal to have heard all you said. Do make a confidant of. 
me, that's a dear ; I like to he a confidant in love affairs, and 
I can be as secret as the grave." 

I parried this importunity as well as I could : my feel- . 
ing here was too deep to be so probed — my great joy was 
too sacred in its nature to be approached in this light way. 
I longed to be alone, so that I might quietly think over all 
that had passed ; for my ideas were yet confused, with that 
delicious joy uppermost, when in solitude I recalled Robert's 
words, and looks, and manner. I could only be satisfied— « 
so fully satisfied, that I fell asleep in the happiest of all 
moods ; but then a change came : I dreamed, and trembled , 
and awoke, feeling more desolate than ever. 

It was the slightest and vaguest of all dreams, and ye 
to me, just then, the most significant. 1 did not know 
where I was, or what I was about. I saw no green earth, no 
arid nook, no expanse of water. I was surrounded by cloud 
and mist, lighted up at intervals by a stray sunbeam that 
came and went, sometimes leaving me enveloped in com- 
plete darkness. Amid the partings of these clouds, and 
struggling through this mist, now plainly revealed in the 
fall stream of sunlight, and now visible in the blackness as 
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if Bet there like a pale, solitary star, I ^^^J^ f 
Bertha; not as I had ever seen it before, bat dealhl*kc m 

expression and hoe, wearing a look awfiil to ^^J^^^^^ 
haggard, so utterly desolate and despairing. The gre« 
peculiarity was, thkt looldng at this face, wondering ^ it, 
shrinking from, vainlv striving to aroid it, T was ™^^ 
only of Robert, and in a vague, troubled way that left no 
distinct impression behind it. I was under the influence of 
an unutterable horror : I was akme, trembling riolentty, 
and bathed in a cold perspiration. For several minutes 
this vision, so terrible and so confused, shut out every other 
recollection ; and when all that had pasj?ed betwixt Robert 
and myself slowly returned to me, there was a weight at 
my heart, crushing down hope and joy : an ominous light 
in my spirit, left there by the sudden flash of a terrible 
conviction. Betwixt me and Robert, in some way. Bertha 
still stood. I felt convinced of that. Had he been speak- 
ing to me only as the child he had always regarded me, 
dear to him in the past, but dearer now for Bertha's sake- 
dearer because of his hope in her? Yes ! when I thought 
of a remoter past in which his heart had revealed itself to 
me without the help of words, 1 felt sure that be loved 
Bertha. Perhaps her cordial manner when they last metr— 
some wordg kind enough to be be treasured ; — ^perhaps some 
more decided encouragement — ^the coquetry of one not 
altogether unflattered by the evident devotion of a brave 
and noble heart, had given him hope. Oh, why bad I for- 
gotten or overiooked all this ! why had Robert spoken to 
me as he did, giving me that taste of an entire happiness 
only to haunt me through life; so that, in comparison, all 
other joy would be insipid and unsatisfying ; so that I could 
un rZ '^."'r *^ '^^ ^P^'^y ^^ ^^ unconsciously broken 
thatofwhSi. v7^' '^^^"^ ^""^^^^ «^^^ d^^oted love a^ 
thatofwhxehhedidnotdream-whichhedidnotwant-the 
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nee of which, had he known it, would have been a 
to him? Not, I felt assured, in Bertha. Bitter 
^, ungenerous thoughts, took possession of me as I 
lered the fatal beauty that alone stood in my way, 
part from which Bertha could prefer no claim like 
?ra to hold the first place in Robert's affection, 
rtha, my sister I Jealous as none other could be ; 
y and selfishly envious as many were ; I had already 
e unworthy of the generous and devoted affection for 
f and Walter that was even then prompting you to 
a wreck of all your own hope and happiness in life I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



* * T HAVE got over my terror about you," Bertha wrote. 

J. some time afterwards : " you are safe, thank God I 
but 1 suflfered, Amy, during that sojourn of yours at Elvar. 
I believe my nerves are a little shattered. This state of 
aflRftirs (with regard to my nerves, I mean) may have 
partly been brought about by a confinement to which I 
have never been accustomed (I go out only once a week to 
church) ; partly by the continued hurry-skurry of this 
house ; and partly by the anxiety inevitable on our circum- 
stances. I dread yielding to strong emotions ; and just 
when I feel most unfit to encounter, I seem to be falling in 
the way of them. You tell me sometimes that I write 
unlike myself. Did you ever comprehend all my proper 
self? Even I am yet in the dark ; but I have undergone 
no changes. Amy : I am merely being developed, and it is 
a terrible process. I may yet turn out a philosopher in 
petticoats, or, worse still, a poet, with reversionary interest 
in the air. Is that somewhat after my old fashion ? 

" Seriously, I do feel philosophical, or poetical, or both, 
sometimes. I have dreamy and contemplative moods, 
during which, as you may do after a better fieiBhion, per- 
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haps, I hope and almost believe that years hence we two 
shall be able to say of this past, and this present, and this 
future — the mystical three that rule us so despotically now 
— ' God was over all, and it is well I it is well T How 
suggestive the words are of profound peace I 

" You have heard, of course, that Mark Floyd is here, 
and Miss CoUis. Nothing is easier than to gain an intro- 
duction ; and Mark, who comes and goes as it suits him, is 
looked upon with much favour by Lady Boothby, who 
considers him a remarkable character in his way. Miss 
Collis was met with by her ladyship at the house of a 
mutual friend, on which occasion Miss Collis was so 
amiably attentive, that Lady Boothby was led to inquire 
more particularly who ' that delightful young person ' was, 
and finally to give her an invitation. ' That delightful 
young person * is now in the drawing-room ; and as every 
one takes to her amazingly (you must understand that she 
agrees with everybody and everything), I sometimes 
wonder whether I have any right or reason on my side, 
when I say to myself, ' I do not like thee,' without the 
Dr. Fell, and without an important part of the etcetera. 

*' But, beaten down as I have been under this ever- 
rolling wheel, yclept Fortune's — dependent as I have 
become, without at the same time becoming servile — I will 
not be brought to acknowledge, that what was base and 
mean in my estimation when I stood in no terror of 
baseness or meanness, is anything better now, when I 
stand at the mercy of both. I do not usually complain to 
yon, Amy: you have trouble enough of your own, and 
need no addition from me ; and if this had merely been a 
complaint, I should not have uttered it. It is rather a 
Mvelation of the every-day life with which, sooner or 
later, we must become familiar. Miss Collis — with her 
covntananoe, whose expression, if it have any, never 
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varies ; with her one-toned, monotonous voice, and her 
quiet but stealthy manner — is not so unmindful of me, or 
so indifferent, as she would have me believe. The faith 
that seems to be established in her amiability collects the 
whole house of guests round her, and I often see their eyes 
following me when her own are cast down, after an 
ominous slow movement of the thin lips. Miss Collis has 
taken upon herself the onerous task of detailing my history 
to this most anxiously inquiring household, only too happy 
to find in any chance gossip a relief from the dullness 
that characterises our every-day life. The result of this 
is, a little quickening of interest here and there, a great 
quickening of impertinence, and some blank neglect 
Miss Collis herself is exceedingly polite to me, in a way 
partly condescending, and partly supercilious, and partly 
overwhelmingly gracious ; this latter item of graciousness 
being apparent to all, in the quiet tones of her voice. 
Women of her class can manage these matters very 
cleverly ; it is wonderftil what art there is in the apparent 
artlessness. I should be the last person upon earth to set 
myself up as a teacher, seeing that I so rarely advise to 
any purpose in my own case ; but I may venture to say 
this to you, Amy, and remember it, if you survive me — 
never trust the woman who is uniformly demure and quiet, 
and soft-spoken; who, invariably the same, never yields 
to any human impulse ; who can neither be roused to 
indignation, nor moved to compassion, nor thrilled with 
admiration ; who has no recognised weakness, and no true 
strength ; who sits in this great theatre, our world, as a 
stone upon stone. In the quietest and safest of all possible 
ways, these women can be as deceitful as life, bitter and 
cruel as death, impenetrable — except to their victims— as . 
the grave. 

As these two people (Mark Floyd and Miss Collis) lure 
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•<and I could well have dispensed with the surveil- 
of both — I may as well inform you, before you are 
itened in another way, that I have made what is 

a conquest, in a very important quarter. Captain 
igham, the only son of a defunct Honourable Mr. 
igham, and nephew of the present Lord Sandby, who 
achelor — so that there is a chance of succession — has 
it into his head to fall desperately in love with me. 
I I say desperately in love, 1 give you his own 
n of the matter ; and I speak of his head (a very 
w one), because I don't believe that he ^has any 

worth speaking of. I will tell you why. I met 
lim accidentally at a fancy fair, on almost the only 
on on which I have been out with Lady Boothby ; 
>eing struck with me, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
ide court to her in what I could not help considering 
Y offensive way. Lady Boothby is wanting in dis- 
lation, and, therefore, often wanting in dignity. The 
it puppy may ridicule her to her face with impunity ; 
'aptain Jerningham did this, and I despised him ac- 
igly. On the following day, with her permission, he 
. upon us. lie has called, upon some pretext, almost 

day since. Belonging to a class far above Lady 
iby's, she is flattered by this attention — the more so, 
se there is some jealousy betwixt his mother, the 
urable Mrs. Jerningham, and herself; both being 
patronesses of various institutions, and both claiming 
tnacy — the one by right of her rank, and the other by 
of a superior and indomitable energy. She is not yet 
\ that Captain Jerningham makes use of his opportu- 
to whisper soft nothings into my ear. Nothings I ah. 
Heaven I If experience, or the natural instinct of such 
} as we may possess, has given us any remote notion 
at genuine love may be, and is, this vapid utterance of 
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s mere pMsing admintioa for whmi onJj vieeta tiie c^ 
sinks into less than nothing! The sool of the ^woiii» 
who has suffered dwells apart in a solitode that is mae- 
cessihle to ordinary men — ^to the firivoloiw, the vain, the 
wise in their own conceit, the mitried — whether hecaofld 
their individual destiny has beai smooth, or hecanse they 
lack sensibility. She knows well, that, in order to be 
loved entirely, she must be entirely understood. She h» 
learned, that this sympathy, without which there is ne 
perfect union, is amongst the rarest of earth's products. 

" Therefore, Amy, do not permit any one to shake ywir 
faith in this belief— that Mr. Jemingham can never be to 
me more than he is now. I cannot even say to him, m 
the words of the old German ballad, that my unde used ta 
like so much — 

• Take, oh, take true sigter-loTel 

Ask me not for more; 
Other that thou bid'st me prove. 

Think it grieves me sore. 
Peacefnl learn to think of me; 

Peaceful let me part from thee: 
But, in pity, ah, forbear 

Feelings that I must not share!* 

" I can only feel assured that this man has mistaken his 
vocation and mine, in addressing himself to me; and he 
disturbs me only because I dread Lady Boothby's ultimate 
enlightemnent, and consequent interference. Of course,, 
out of the emptiness of his head, rather than the fulness of 
his heart, he has offered me his hand in due form ; and if 
it comes to her knowledge that so grand an alliance, as 
she will consider it, is within my reach, I shall have no. 
peace." 

This, then, was the grand match that Mrs. Collis spoke 
<rf| Ci^ptain jOTiingham's attentions • had not escaped 
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bers, if Lady Boothby still remained in ignorance. I 
id noticed many changes in Bertha — not of character, 
rhaps; as she herself said, she was being developed, 
id it seemed certain that she was at length becoming 
nscious that she possessed a heart. It was unlike her 
rmer self, to reject Captain Jemingham merely because 
> was frivolous, or conceited, or heartless ; to crave for 
e sympathy of soul that she had ridiculed as an im- 
rssibility, or declaimed against, as a bar to worldly 
[vancemcnt : to reject, in this hour of her humiliation and 
pendence, an opportunity of triumphing over the small 
ople whose power to embitter individual existence was 
►t by any means to be despised. And the ardent, im- 
issioned love, of which a nature like hers would be 
pable, when, yielding to all her better self, she shook off 
e whole weight of the worldliness which she had despised 
[lilst she practised it — in what way was it being lavished? 
Elijah Pyne, indeed, possessed Avealth of heart sufficient 
cast a glory over his gloomy, rugged nature, to atone 
: the startling sternness of his principles, and to put out 
sight the outer poverty that it seemed madness to share, 
i Bertha herself possess every requisite for the life of 
Lf-denial upon which she would have to enter with him ? 
oould not suppose this. Beautiful, and talented, and 
gh-spirited as she was, I had every reason to believe 
at her proud confidence in these natural and acquired 
fts, had inspired her with the womanly ambition to shine 
id please, that might be checked, but not crushed out by 
is absorbing interest in one human soul. Here, as 
Lijah Pyne himself seemed to do, I distrusted her ; recog- 
fling — as he might not do — the usual restraint and sacri- 
« on the one hand, the promises, full of youth^s rejoicing 
ype, on the other, betwixt which she would have to be 
tspaoded. My spirit could find no resting place, as it 
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thus flitted about in a world of possibilities, fearing ndl 
where yet it hoped most, distrusting where it would be m 
satisfaction to trust. sister of my heart I trembling fer 
you as I did then — ^remembering only that you were dett 
to me — I ahnost wished that you could have loved Robert; 
because then my fear would not have been for both, and 
I had yet strength to battle T^-ith my own sorrow I 

Old as the world is, wise as it assumes to be, it yet has 
its generations who live and die in utter ignorance, (ht under 
the dominion of small prejudices. Men of large heart 
and intellect, who bewail this state of things, and wb6 
seek to rouse this fallen humanity, seize upon a position iii 
every age, and claim and keep it, and command attention, 
living or dead ; but, in spite of them, the great mass of 
ignorance and prejudice rolls on. As far as Scorsby was 
concerned, the great and good of all ages had lived, and 
toiled, and triumphed in vain. The all-important and 
self-satisfied Mr. Rawson ; his daughter, who made it a 
religious duty to confine herself as closely as possible 
within the enclosure of the small duties recognised rather 
as a right of her position, than of anything spontaneoui^lj 
springing out of it ; and Miss Payne, of Crosstrees, who 
rode rough -shod over everything — making no more of 
breaking a human will than she did of breaking a horse, 
supplied in their proper selves all the moral and intellectual 
instruction supposed to be needed at Scorsby, out of the 
pages of the Bible. It did not seem to have struck any 
of these personages that this was meagre fare for me; 
that, brought up as I had been, some little consideration 
would have been politic, as a means of reconciling me to^ 
my new mode of life. In the absence of this consideration, 
and in the presence of my great troubles of many kinds, 
I got on very badly until the new year had somewhat 
advanced; and in the month of March, I received tvw 
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Impoiiant letters. The first, from which I give an extract, * 
|ras written by Bertha : — 

. ^' I commenced by saying I should pay you a visit, and 
pass a short time at Elvar. I am really ill. Amy — so ill, 
that, for the first time in my life, so far as I know, I 
have been subjected to medical treatment; and as my> 
doctor recommended change of air and scene, I am well 
inclined to think highly of the faculty. I was myself 
long^g for such a change ; but neither my longing nor 
the doctor's advice would have availed me much, if Lady 
Boothby herself had not discovered that I am not, just 
WOWy looking so healthy or so handsome as she deems 
desirable for sundry reasons. 

' "In the first place. Lady Boothby has been suddenly 
required to remember who and what I am, and where I* 
sprang from, and in this wise : Captain Jemingham, weary! 
rf importuning me to no purpose, lately made an appeal to 
her, not understanding that his pertinacity would lower 
him in my estimation, if that was possible. Fresh from 
this revelation, and quite breathless with excitement, her 
ladyship came to me, requesting to know, not why I had- 
rejected him, which she cannot suppose I intend to do," 
but why I had not accepted him at once ? I told her the 
simple truth, that I did not like him ; but Lady Boothby 
has a way of dealing with such matters that makes any-v 
thing one can say powerless. She did. not want me to- 
like him ; it did not to her seem at all necessary that E 
should like him. She did not like her own husband to 
begin with, for he was old and she was young ; but she had^ 
never regretted that others had chosen for her when she; 
wa^ too foolish to know what was best for herself. She' 
makes a little allowance for me, because I have so recently 
been disappointed in a similar heartless engagement ( I did' 
not, su^ciently consider in what way that affair might! 
youiu ^ 



««J time. Fertile in .11 kina. of expedieitfE. Ae 
kmT«i no atone nntnrned in order to win me to W 
I«rpo«:forsheh« a porpoee of her own m wiBhmg to 
So«ofmeinthi.way. Remembering that I former^ 
expressed an interest in Toa«.d Walter, ahe reminds me 
thai mv marriage with CapCaon Jemingham would gi^ 
me the 'power of helping both effiectoaUv ; and she sp^ 
of acqnaintancea whoee tittle-tattle it would be as weU » 
pot down, in a wav that inclines me to think she litf 
coTcrtly looked the *delightM yonng creatnre' ihrongft 
and through. She is reaUy clever; bat wcU as she may 
fiuicy she knows me, I know her better. I know Tcry 
well that her ambition to draw people of ft better dasa to 
her house, and her jealous hate of Mrs. Jemingham, are 
sufficient motives to the urging on of this union, in the 
absence of any care for my happiness or advancement in 
life. In this way I have for some time past been a chief 
object of interest with her ; and when she brings all her 
ener^es to bear on one subject, she is tremendous. I have 
been compelled to battle in self-defence ; and as this con- 
tinued harass has shattered my health, without improving 
my looks, Lady Boothby herself deems it advisable that 
I should recruit; and when I mentioned Elvar, and my 
with to Bee you, she said at once, that I could not do 
better, and she is now urgent for my departure. ' Ton 
will see your cousins, poor things I' she said (I have never 
heard her mention you before, except in the letter that 
advised me to take care of myself and leave you to do die 
same), • and I am sure that you will begin to consider it 
fa your duty to make a small sacrifice of inclination for 
tkoir lakes. Only think what you might do for themT 
^M ^pitt of all I can say, Capt^n Jemingham hopes 
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cm, aiicl Lady Boothby encourages Um. She seems to 
hope much from this sojourn at Elvar ; I also hope mucH. 
1 hope to be strengthened in my better resolutions. And 
Lady Boothby never committed a greater mistake than 
she is committing now; for at Elvar, above all places in 
liie world, I shall never be able to reconcile myself to the 
idea of marrying Captain Jemingham. 

"'And you, Amy, would, I know, be the last person in the 
world to wish I should do such violence to my feelings as 
would be inevitable if I was brought to yield in this matter, 
even on the tempting terms held out by Lady Boothby* 
Toti will rather set me a noble example of struggling on 
amid i£fficulties that cannot quite overwhelm us, so long 
^ ^e preserve our self-respect» 

^ I hope to set out for Lancashire in a few days, so soon 
as I have received an answer to a letter that I have just 
addressed to Miss Lea. Aa I shall arrive first at Beach, 
I have appointed her to meet me; and I have further 
informed her that, in consideration of my being an invalid 
and solitary, I fuUy trust that she will iuscompany me to 
Elvar, and remain with me during my stay there* , I know 
what she will say before the answer arrives ; I can imagine 
dil that she wiU do. First, she will set about brightening 
tip that little house of hers, that is always bright enough j 
she will make an abundance of seed-cake, and make 
preparations on a large scale in the invalid department. 
If she has no lemons, she will trudge about the town till 
she finds some. When these matters are settled to her 
xnitid, she will impatiently count the hours till my arrival^, 
starting up every now and then to provide sometlung else 
that she had forgotten. With, regard to Elvar, she will 
say (though she will stock us with more provisions thaii 
we ^totld consume in a month, and pay for her own lodging 
-^-die dways vM do that, you know)|^ *. How very good it 
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wan of you to think of me ! I consider it so kind of youj 
I do, indeed, my dear. Elvar will be quite delightful this 
spring-time, and I'm glad of an excuse for going, for I 
couldn't look Mr. Smith in the fiace if I went on my own 
account ; I couldn't indeed.' This is part of what sh^ will 
say and do,^ with a cordiality that goes right to the heart 
when you look in that dear old smiling face of hers. Is it 
not delightful so to trust with no shadow of doubt on your 
soul?" 

I read and re-read this letter in a tumult of joy. In a 
few hours I should see Bertha — Bertha, whom I loved 80 
much, to whom I had so much to say — who was nearly dl 
that was left to me of my home I I rejoiced, too, becaiue 
she had triumphed in a matter where I feared she would 
have been found wanting'; and if love rather than any fixed 
principle had enabled her to resist temptation, love was a 
principle in itself. I could mark its progress in her soul: 
her character had been developed Under its influence ; and 
though she herself termed the process "terrible," she was, 
not unconsciously, purified, and elevated, and strengthened 
by this power, that demanded from her a constant exercise 
of the noblest qualities of her nature. After all, what 
will, less omnipotent than Elijah Pyne's, could have 
effected this change so readily and completely ? Struggling 
with my deeply-rooted antipathy, I tried to be just to him; 
and there was no denying that, however austere and fcr- 
bidding in speech— however rough and ungainly in manner 
and person— there was « moral as well as an inteUectnal 
grandeur about him that commanded admiration and xespeci. 
tontrasUng even my idea of him with such idea of CMtaim 
itmin^ua aa Bertha had supplied me with, I was coo- 
ESr ^^^"'^'^ ^^^ no woman possessing a sod 
yw fciilala lor a moment betwixt the two. Lady 
"' '" MiBdMi^Mnmitteda&tal mistake in aendii 
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Bertha to Elvar; for if the spell worked so powerfully at 
a distance, there would be no limit to its power in the 
presence of him, the great master of its movements. 

I sat absorbed in these thoughts, overlooking another 
letter that arrived by the same post, the seal of which bore 
the impress of an imposing coat of arms. I took it in my 
hand, but dropped it as the thought suddenly occurred to 
me that Robert also was expected to arrive at Elvar in a, 
few days. Ah I woman's jealousy I Hopeless as I myself 
was, I wished that one of these visits had been deferred, so 
(hat I might not have met the two together. I thought 
then that I could not again bear to read in Robert's eyes 
the tale I had read there long ago. It was a trial that I 
might well be spared; and as I brooded over/ it bitter 
thoughts again took possession of my heart Over and 
ibove all this, scarcely acknowledged to myself, far down' 
n some depth of my heart, that I feared to sound, lay a 
ancy — it never mounted to more than this — that, after ally 
ny first interpretation of Robert's words, and looks, and 
nanner, was the right one — that he loved me! This 
launting fancy made me cowardly, because it kept me in 
i state of uncertainty ; and I dreaded the confirmation of 
ny worst fears that might be inevitable if Robert and 
[^crtha met in my presence. These strong affections, 
varring the one with the other, produced a commotion 
ihat, when it subsided, left me in a state of deep abase- 
nent; for I had wrested one truth out of the struggle — I 
ikld less self-reliance, less womanly pride and fortitude, • 
«8& delicacy of feeling, and far more selfishness than I. 
ikd aspired to possess. I had, at that time, so much grace 
ks to be conscious of this, and I took myself sternly to 
Haisk, and then I found — I am sure of it — that the joy of 
^ihg Bertha outweighed all my fears ; for in that rush 
rf'luy soul to hers, I had already proved thji ii^xusetSX.-^ ^l 
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aiy affection fiw bendfl Bobert's ezpeeiea arrivalwA 
already known to me; yet, in the whiil of emotions oc* 
sioned" by Bertha's letter, it had ady ocxsuned to me ii 
an afier-thooght. 

Sobered, and hranbled, too, I again took np the aristo- 
cratic-looking letter. The seal waa so imposing that it 
seemed wrong to break it ; so I carefully tore the paper, sad 
so got at the contents. In a cramped, bat still plain, haai, 
I read these words: — 

" Rossell-sqnare, Mardi 4th, 18— v 

" My dear Miss Floyd, — ^As yonr oounn, Mias Mlatf, 
who is deservedly very dear to me, as well on her «»» 
acoonnt as because she is all that is left to me of a ray 
valued old friend, is about to pay you a visit, I consider it 
my duty to write a few lines to you on a subject that, as it 
deeply concerns your cousin, should not be without its 
interest to you. I hope, to begin with, that yon are not 
romantic, as I have good reason to fear your cousin is. 
Alas I my dear, I have in my time — and I am fest approach- 
ing my eightieth year — seen more misery introduced into 
the world by romantic young ladies than you would like 
to believe ; and, as far as lies in my poor power, I am 
anxious to warn the young and thoughtless against making 
a shipwreck of their hopes and happiness in life, which is 
easy to be done, but not easy to remedy when it is done ; 
for a great chance once thrown away may never occur 
again, and a foolish bargain once made must be abided by, 
at whatever cost. I assure you, my dear, I have fcdt fijr 
you, left as you are after being brought up to better expec- 
tations ; and liking, as I do^ to see family ties cherished 
and recognised, I cannot help hoping that, even for your 
sake, and your brother's sake, Miss Milner may be brought 
to understand her true interest in adopting the course I 
bAve eameatly recommended to her, but that for some. 
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A)olish reason she seems disinclined to take. I do assure 
you, my dear, that she might be married any day to a 
gentleman of good fortune and family ; and this marriage 
would not only be the making of her, but you also. I under- 
stand that you are not now placed to your own satisfaction, 
and I am sure I am quite willing to do my part towards 
bettering your condition ; and if your cousin marries as I 
wish, you might take her place here till something better 
turned out, as in that case it soon would do, as you would 
have all the benefit of a great connection. I understand 
yxm are extraordinarily clever, my dear, and I hope to find 
you sensible, so that this correspondence may go no further, 
|UB I did not intend it should, after serving the purpose of 
«howing you what it would be well to do for your cousin's 
sake and your own. She certainly thinks a great deal of 
you; and I am sure you might influence her for her good if 
you set the right way about it, as you will best know how 
to do ; for I am sure you must have trouble in abundancei 
and there is no need you should have any if she would only 
make up her mind to do what is right. So, my dear, if she 
says anything to you about this match, you can tell her, as 
you naturally would, that you wished you had such a 
chance of raising yourself and doing all sorts of good. 
Depend upon it, my dear, I shall not forget you if you do 
your best in this matter ; and, above all, you will have the 
happiness of knowing that you have saved your cousin 
from great misery, for she has a recklessness of spirit that, 
if unchecked, will end in her utter ruin. I think, my dear, 
WQ understand one another ; and I must conclude, for I have 
all sorts of people waiting about me, with all sorts of claims 
upon my time and purse ; and, for an old woman of my age 
I am, perhaps, as hard worked as ever woman was, without 
'getting any satisfaction out of what I do. Burn this when 
you have read it, only bearing in mind YrbAl I\ia^^ ^^^^ 
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which, as it regards yoimelfl I will abide br when the tine 
comes ; aad, for the present, I leaiaiiu toot sbicere wett- 
wish'Y. ^ Masia Boothby." 

This extraordinary letter, addressed to an " extraordi- 
narily clever" person, interested me exceedingly. The 
inattf;r treated of I could dispose of at once; hot long after 
1 had done this, I sat with the letter in my band, thinking 
(if the writer. This old woman, who bore up so bravelj 
under the burden of her years, and under the heaviof 
burden of her self-imposed responsibiHties, touched my 
heart with her frankness and cordiality, even while she 
repelled me with her worldliness. That she was lavishly, 
if indiscreetly, generous, and pertinaciously adventurous; 
rather romantically unselfish than otherwise ; by no means 
domineering or unkindly in manner, and apparently capri- 
cious of necessity; and, as a last resource, in the prospect 
of being devoured, I had already learned from Bertha. 
My hciart wanned towards her for all this ; I admired her 
intrepid spirit ; I sympathised with the large faith that, 
aft<»T a life of experience like hers, left her toiling for her 
fcjl low-mortals after her own fashion, with undiminished 
Intercast. Even in Bertha's case, and supposing that she 
was Htill ambitious enough to be not wholly disinterested 
in urging on this most unpromising match, I still admired 
hor ; for an ambitious woman, verging upon eighty, was 
not to bo met with every day ; and the freshness of heart 
and hope that even this position indicated, seized upon my 
inuigination, as something too gloriously out of the 
connnon-place to be commented upon in the' ordinary way. 
Altogether, her character had many attractive points for 
'me, I began to feel quite sure that she was as perfect as 
ipxk being need be, in order to escape being ex- 
^angreeable. I did not like her the less because 
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ahe seemed just imperfect enough to be picturesque. How 
£Eur this extravagant inclination to overrate her good qua- 
lities might have led me, I do not know. I suddenly 
remembered that, though she might be advising Bertha 
for the best, according to her own belief, she was more 
free to give or enforce advice than fiertha was to evade or 
fcake it ; and I could comprehend that it was no joke to 
faU into her hands under such circumstances. I ended 
rnj cogitations by wondering how long Bertha would be 
required to fight this battle — whether she would be 
iriotoriouB at last. 

This letter, which required no answer, I tore into minute 
itoms, after taking a copy, which I preserved. In those 
lays, and long afterwards, I took great care of every 
locument relating to Bertha that fell into my hands ; for 
ler already rather singular history would have had a 
;harm for me, if no bond of love, no tie of kindred, had 
msted between us. It was to me a living romance, whose 
)rogre88 I watched, with hope at one time, then with 
jorrow, and then with wonder deepening into dismay. 

At the time I received these two letters, I felt that, 
whatever sorrow was in store for me individually, I had 
preat reason to be thankful for having been roused so 
boroughly at a time when I seemed to be sinking into a 
dnd. of mental paralysis. I could not preserve health of 
dind or body in the life allotted me. As well might a 
red: deer of the forest have been expected to thrive upon 
ome, arid African waste, where the fervid sun looks down 
ippa no green shade, and the blinding sands afford no 
Irop of living water, as me to make any progress where 
10. love was, and no hope, and no interest that I could 
inter into — where the drudgery and monotony of every 
lay, were threatening to drive me into moping imbecility, 
T^fOitio madness. I was thankful tUat U^ilVx'aw ^^x^.^ 
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Birive before I had so far lost my self-possession, as help* 

lessly to make her aoquidmted with all the — ^to me — ^horror 

of my situation. It was very clear that no one, not even 

those who loved me most, had any idea that I suffered as 

I did. This life, that had its duties, was not, to look on 

the surface, what could be called a hard one. I, myself, 

could not say that any around me fared better than 1 did; 

there was not one whose lot I envied, or would have 

accepted in exchange for my own. But Miss Rawson, 

whose heart and soul, as they were exhibited to me, 

seemed dry, and withered, and unpromising as her body, 

had taken up this life of her own free choice^ and there 

was the grand difference. It afforded fiill scope for such 

powers as she possessed : she could exercise a large amount 

of authority, and it might gratify her to do that; she 

might be quite conscious that, great personage as she was 

at Scorsby, she would inevitably be small anywhere 

else. Then, she had outlived the period at which, if ever, 

the imagination is excitable, the spirit ardent, the heart 

buoyant. As for me, my worst trial was, the being 

amongst people who so throughly disapproved of what 

little they understood in me, that, unless I could undergo 

a complete change to their liking, there was no hope that 

I should ever give satisfaction to them, leaving out of the 

question, as they did, any satisfaction for myself. In tiiB 

state of mind and body, the hope of so soon meeting 

Bertha was almost too joyful an excitement, even wlule 

I felt that, for many reasons, it would be impossible to 

open my heart to her. 

" Dear me I I think Lady Boothby is very indulgent," 
said Miss Rawson, when, on that same evening, I informed 
her of Bertha's expected arrival, and asked for a few 
days' holyday. " Your cousin was well enough when Mi* 
CoUiB wrote, only a few days ago •, but, I auppoie^idie 
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wants to see you. Miss Rawson's concluding words were 
accompanied by that indescribable but most suggestive sneer, 
.than which nothing is more confusing and distressing to 
those who understand without being able to make use of 
it on their own account. It told me very unmistakeably, 
that Miss Rawson did not believe that Bertha cared a 
straw about seeing me, and that she did care about seeing 
somebody else. If she had given expression to her own 
thought at the moment, as she rarely did, and had said, 
"I suppose she wants to see Mr. Pyne," she would 
ha^e had the satisfaction of finding, in my increased em- 
barrassment, a confirmation of her surmises. 

The following morning, I was besieged on all sides. 
Everybody wanted to know why Bertha was coming to 
Elvar. It seemed extraordinary that she should come so 
fftr, merely because of a slight ailment. A dozen ques- 
tions were asked me in a breath : — Would she come from 
London alone, or would Mr. Mark accompany her? — 
Would any one meet her at Reach ? Would she reside at 
Elvar alone, and at what house ? — and how long did she 
intend to stop ? When the elder people had got all out of 
me they could, Miss Laing lingered to tell me how delighted 
ihe was to be afforded a chance of seeing Bertha. '^ Do you 
know," she continued, " they still persist in believing 
^bai she is in love with Mr. Pyne. What an absurdity I 
.;ffiie,:-80 handsome, and with a chance, too, of marrying 
qiiite grandly I We have heard that is true, and I don't 
beHere a word about Mr. Pyne, myself: — do you ?" 

" These people, strangers to my cousin, some of them, 
seem to know more of her secrets than I do. I shall leave 
the matter to time, without hazarding a guess." 
. ." Well, that's the best plan. If I were you, I wouldn't 
»y anything to enlighten these inquisitive old maids," said 
l^g Laing. '^ Miss Milner seems to be so li«iid&om%^ V)sn»X» 
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the gentlemen can't help falling in love with her every 
now and then; and she must be puzzled which to choose^ 
besides having to bear all the blame. I dare say slie 
glories in it, as I should do if it was me. It is too bad) 
that nothing interesting has occurred until just now, when 
I am about to return home. Mr. Clayton is coming to 
Elvar, and I am positively dying to see him again — he is 
so handsome, is he not ? K I can possibly manage it, I 
shall go Elvar chapel next Sunday, and then I may see 
both him and your cousin.'' 

In the course of the day. Miss Lea called ; having been to 
Elvar to direct that Ailsie Cooper's spare sleeping-rooiti 
should be made as neat and comfortable as possible fbrth- 
with. As I caught a glimpse of her smiling face, as sHe 
passed the school-room windows, I saw that her heart was 
brimful of a joy and thankfulness, that it would be a relief 
to her to communicate. Indeed, supposing that, at that 
particular hour of the day, she should find me disengaged 
and alone, she was advancing eagerly, and with a light 
step, when, seeing that Miss F.awson was present, she 
checked herself, partly out of humility, and partly out of 
dismay ; for, in consequence of a habit of hers, of quietly 
giving way to great pretension in anybody, she had brought 
herself to believe that Miss Rawson was really a superior 
person ; and, admitting that the lady could look very dis- 
agreeable, she' was quite sure that she was better than she 
looked, and only required to be known thoroughly. Miss 
Rawson — who, for her part, held Miss Lea in supreme con- 
tempt, and would have considered it derogatory to her 
dignity to have made an intimate acquaintance of her — 
signified that we could confer together in the inner-room, 
which we entered accordingly, shutting ourselves in, with 
iiiuch satisfaction. 

" Oh; mv dear I " said Miss Lea, half breathless with her 
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exdtement, but speaking in a subdued tone, " IVe been ia 
such a fhitter about Miss Milner's letter. I received it 
yesterday morning, and I knew there was one for you, for 
Job Smith showed it me. I'm sure she knew what a treat 
it would be to me, and it's so good of her ; I wrote last 
Bight, and told her I should have everything ready, let her 
oome as soon as she would. You know Ailsio Cooper'r 
fpare room; IVe just been to tell them to make it comfort-; 
able, and James Bell's wife — James Bell, of Cartmel, yon. 
know, who bought John Binks's house and property — saya 
X can have the little room that used to be yours as long ar 
I like ; so we are quite set up. James Bell tells me thai 
Bob^rt Clayton is expected every day, for he is at Raven-^ 
glass now ; and, as he has some business to transact at 
^Ivar, we shall have his company for a few days before he 
sets out to India. I like Robert Clayton ; he was always 
a nice boy, and he has grown up quite a gentlemanly man. 
Then we shall have you, my dear; and, in a fortnight, 
Mr. Pyne is to give his farewell sermon, which will be well 
worth hearing. What the people at Elvar are to do with- 
out him, I don't know. We only want Walter amongst uh; 
and then, I think, we should be as happy a little party as 
could be found anywhere." 

" Dear Walter I " I said, ** I am so unhappy about 
him I " 

" I shouldn't make myself unhappy," said Miss Lea, 
'^I always feel satisfied, when I think that God is every- 
where, and that we are all in His hands. Walter writes 
very nicely, and I'm sure he'll never disgrace them he be- 
longs to. I sent him a seed-cake the other day, by a 
traveller who was going to Liverpool, and said he'd take 
it, and see him, and give my love to him. I don't know 
that I shan't take a walk to Liverpool one of these days ; 
you know I take long walks sometimes, resting at farm.- 
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( by the wmj. fiat I mnstn't sit cliattmg here, for* 
getting what a deal I have to do. I just stepped up, my 
dear, bemg so near, to tell you what Td been doing at 
SHvar, for I knew you'd be so pleased; and now I must go 
back as &st as I can.'' 

Dear, energetic old soul! It was quite true that she 
would not have made a labour of walking to Liverpool, in 
erdgsr to see Walter. On returning to Reach that day, 
whe would have walked nearly twelve miles, returning by 
the nearest route ; but that was nothing to her. It was 
nothing to have her good nature imposed upon, since she 
delighted in having her powers taxed to the utmost, not 
only f(Hr the benefit of those she liked, but for the help of 
all who stood in need of help. As she bent her steps 
homeward, Miss Rawson pounced upon me, to know if thero 
was any fiorther news about Bertha. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOR the three succeeding days, I was in a fear of 
suspense, expecting every moment, as the hour crept 
on, a summons to Elvar. Bertha had promised to send 
me a note on her arrival at the village ; hut, on the third 
morning, little Ailsie Cooper had no news for me, except 
that Robert Clayton had arrived and was stopping at 
James BelFs* Later in the day, so late that it was grow-* 
ing dusk, a messenger from Reach, who brought me a 
letter bearing the Liverpool post-mark, informed met hat 
Miss Milner had arrived by the early coach, and was, he 
believed, stopping with Miss Lea. This was satisfactory ; 
Bertha would proceed to Elvar in the morning, and at 
some hour of the day we should meet. 

But, amidst my satisfaction, I had a nervous dread of 
opening Walter's rather bidky letter. Only half happy as 
I was, my spirits were greatly elated, and I felt as if, just 
then, I could not bear to be cast down again. 1 opened it 
at last, in very desperation, and read as follows : 

" My dear sister Amy — You must not be cross with me^ 
&r indeed I could not help it. I have left Mr. Blaklock'^ 
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and I am to leave Liverpool to-day. I am going to Lwi* 
don. I couldn't stand the work, Amy, for you don't know 
how hard it was, and how dirty ; and you know I never 
like dirt. You would have cried, if you had seen my 
hands and feet last winter — they were so frost-bitten and 
covered w'th chilblains, and they broke and festered, and 
I suffered so much, that I did nothing but cry all day and 
night. I only tell you this now, because it is all over. 
Our Tom said, ray hands were not fit for the work I bad 
to do. But I have met with a real gentleman. Amy, who 
is a good friend to me. I met him at our Tom's, (for he 
isn't at all proud), and sometimes he got his supper «t 
Tom's; and I believe Tom had been speaking to him about 
me, for one night he asked me if I didn't know Lady 
Boothby, and I said our Bertha did, and she lived witM 
her, and I believe she was a relation of Bertha's — isn't 
she ? And then he said he knew Lady Boothby himself very 
well some years ago. He asked me about uncle William,: 
and said he was a curmudgeon, and he should tell him so; 
and then he said I shouldn't stop where I was, I should go to 
London with him, and he would make a man of me, and I 
promised I would go— and so I'm going. His name is Mr. 
Alfred Montague — isn't it a nice name? And he did perform 
at the theatre here, but the other actors were jealous of him, 
because he was so much cleverer than them, and they 
wouldn't act with him — and so the manager was obliged to 
part with him ; and he was so grieved about it, Mr. Mon« 
tague says it was quite distressing to see him. He does 
not bear any malice; he says he pities the actors, who will 
find the loss when he is gone : and I like him for that, it is 
very good of iim. I am sure he is a good man, or he" 
would not:care about me as he does ; and he is so won-: 
^erfuUy clever, you can't think. He talks beautifiiH^ 
fbaut paintiog a^d poetry, and music, and he knows artisto: 
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ftnd 'literary men. And so, Amy, I am going to London 
>lrith him to-day ; and he says everybody makes their for- 
tunes in Loudon, and he should have made his fortune long 
ago if he had not been foolish enough to come into the 
provinoes. I have got my two sovereigns from Mr. Moore^ 
tor I told him I had something to pay, and something to 
buy, which was true enough ; but I did not tell him I 
should not come to the warehouse any more, for Mr. Mou* 
tague said I had better not ; so Tom is to tell him when I 
am gone, and Tom won't know anything about it till I am 
gone; and when I get to London, I'm to go and see Bertha,'' 
el cflstera. 

When any one amongst us persists in a heartless course 
of wrong-doing, the consequences must fall somewhere; 
ftnd they frequently do not fall heaviest on the right 
shoulders, if at all, in this world — a fact overlooked by 
those who insist upon every individual's misfortune being 
entirely of his own making. William Floyd, whose duty 
it was to h^ve taken charge of Walter, and Mark, who 
might have averted a calamity like this at small cost 
to himself (I say nothing of Elijah Pyne, who had given 
liberally of what he had to bestow — good, but scarcely in- 
telligible advice), would not suffer, in any degree, by this 
fatal step, which threatened Walter's entire ruin, and the 
involvement of Bertha and myself in a world of trouble 
t^i sorrow. I had wanted rousing, and I was now roused 
eompletely ; my lethargic life was brought to an end, and 
in a way that made me wish 1 could sink back into it. 
As clearly as if I had been born with the usual allowance 
fijf oommon sense, in spite of my poetical temperament, 
T^ saw that Mr. Alfred Montague was an unprincipled 
vagabond, in whose hands Walter would be lost, if he was 
^t. I^scued at once. Overwhelmed by sorrow, and half 
4i^triicted, I at first thought of flying to Mr. Kawson; but, 
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besides knowing that he was choleric and sure to fly in a' 
passion, I did not see how he could move in the matter. 
Then I resolved to take the letter to Mr. Pyne. As I have 
said, it was growing dusk. It had been a cold, cloudy day, 
with a boisterous wind, that roared down the school chim- 
neys, and threatened the demolition of unclosed doors, and 
sent the copy-books flying in all directions, when it ob- 
tained ingress. Outside, it was sweeping all before it, 
tearing the scudding clouds with a force and noise like 
ihat of thunder. I cared nothing for the high wind, (if 
the long, dreary walk in the dark. I cared so little for 
anything just then, that, doubtless much to her astonish- 
ment and indignation, I did not wait to hear the end of 
an harangue which Mrs. Ogden commenced, on learttinf 
that I was about to start for Elvar without acquainting- 
Miss Rawson with my intention, or asking leave to go. 
1 dashed out into the gathering darkness, and hurries!, as 
fast as the wind would permit me, across the bleak tract of 
waste ground that divided Scorsby from Elvar. 

I was a slight figure ; and amidst all my troubles I 
could not help thinking of the Greek poet, who was so thin 
that he was compelled to fill his pockets with stones in order 
to prevent his being blown away, as with great difficulty 
I made head against the wind, deviating out of my course 
so often on compulsion, that my progress was much slower 
than I had intended it should be. How that wind bawled, 
and tore, and bellowed I setting similes at defiance, because 
it was like nothing except itself ; reminding one of the 
forest trees uprooted; of unmasted ships drifting out of their 
course ; of dismantled ruins succumbing at last to a power 
mightier than Time's, when bent on the workof destruetkKa; 
— ^reminding one, too, of the season sacred to all gentle in- 
fluences : of green leaves and tender blossoms ; of modeJSt' 
way-side flowers ; of the rejoicing carol -of birds ; 6£ •fhfr' 
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glad murmur of released forest brooks ; of glorious sights, 
to be witnessed by the sea- shores, or from mountain-tops, in 
the dawn and decline of coming days. It was no veritable 
Banshee wind, shrieking and wailing, and boding death to 
the inhabitants of quiet homes, as well as to those wander- 
ers on the far deep, to whom our thoughts are irresistibly 
borne whenever and however the tempest rages. It spoko- 
of the power of life rather than of its weakness ; clarion- 
voiced, it seemed calling upon the spirit to meet conflict 
bravely; to enter boldly into the strife where much might 
be won, and where all could not be lost to those animated 
by the hope of a victory, whose large promise was set in 
&e favour of human destiny. Falling into the super- 
stition of my district, I believed that weird voice had 
its presage for me and mine. As I listened, it spoke to me 
of the conflict into which wo had already entered : — all 
around me it thundered forth the watch- word of the hour— » 
" Courage I ** and I passed on, strengthened and resolved. 

Before I reached the minister's house, I perceived that 
there was a light in the chapel — no unusual appearance, as 
I knew that Elijah Pyne was most frequently to be be met 
wuth in the old edifice by day or night, but especially at 
night; for there, where he had his chest of books, his rude 
bench and table, with its materials for writing, his readily 
lighted oil lamp, and where he probably found the solitude 
most suggestive, he generally pursued his studies, that ex- 
tended far beyond midnight. I supposed at once that I 
should find him there ; but, in passing, I lifted the latch of 
the cottage door, and inquired for him. 

Entering the minister's house thus unceremoniously, as 
was the custom at Elvar, I saw that our old servant, Joseph 
Redfem, and Susan Cray, were cosily seated on either side 
of tbe blazing turf fire. There was nothing out of the way 
in this 'Beigbbonrl/ iirtorcourse, except tibsA. \\. ^di w<(A>\kS^- 
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monise with my preconceived notions of Susan Cray, wLo, 
save in times of domestic trouble, was never known to 
associate familiarly even with her female acquaintances. 
There was some confusion of manner, pretty equally distri- 
buted amongst us, as I made the inquiry, and learned, in 
reply, that Mr. Pyne had been out in the village all the 
«fitemoon. 

" You've had a rough walk. Miss Floyd, if you've just 
come from Scorsby," said Susan. " Do sit down a bit ; 
and, when youVe rested, Joseph will walk on with you to 
Ailsie's." 

"Andwhyto Ailsie's?" 

'' Dont you know Miss Milner has come ? Joseph can 
iell you all about it." 

^' I drove Miss Milner and Miss Lea down late this 
afternoon, in one of the Red Lion flys,'' said Joseph, who 
had found employment in the town since my father's death, 
"«nd they're both as comfortable as awt. I heard 'em 
talk about sending for you in the momin', I hope it's no 
fresh trouble that's brought you to seek the minister, Miss 
Floyd ? I haven't a easy mind when I think of you and 
the young master, sometimes." 

** It is trouble that brought me here, Joseph," I said, 
*' and I wish to see Mr. Pyne very much. I would rather 
see him first. Don't you think I shall find him in the 
chapel — there's a light in in it ?" 

" That's where he'll be," said Susan; "he told me not to 
sit up for him." 

" Then I must go to the chapel at once," I said. 

Joseph rose to accompany me ; and, as I could not refuse 

this attendance without hurting his feelings, we walked ^t 

together, passiDg by the wall of the burial-ground to the 

shore — a track that I chose in order to avoid observation, 

until my interview with Mr. P^u^ -^^ over. Fron&f'IAe 
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distance, I saw lights gleaming in the windows of Ailsie'a 
cottage, and my heart beat tumultuously ; and I felt impa« 
tient as I thought that a walk, occupying only a few 
minutes, would bear me into Bertha's presence. 

Joseph was not unusually taciturn, for he was a middle- 
aged, grave man of few words ; and we had walked nearly 
the whole length of the grave-yard wall, when he stopped 
for an instant, peering amongst the grey stones and green 
mounds, and said, — 

" This here's a strange world, Miss Floyd, There's a 
many changes come over us, in your recollection, that 
none of us looked for ; and there's a many to come that we 
.don't think of now. When I was young, I didn't think of 
'em as I do now ; and, mayhap, you don't like to think of 
'«n. It isn't in nature that you should, though you've 
seen enough, in your time, to know you're only a strangei* 
and a sojourner in a strange land.'' 

" There is nothing strange in death, Joseph," I said ; 
^' the strangeness is in life's changes. We can believe that 
the dead have found a home, and be satisfied ; but wo for 
the nameless living I You were thinking of the living, 
Joseph, when you spoke of this as a strange world?" 

"Well, that's true," said Joseph, moving on. "You was 
always a sensible child. Miss Floyd — too sensible to live? 
the old folks said, sometimes. I've often thought of asking 
your advice, as I should have asked Master's, if he'd 
been living ; but I couldn't see you any day, and so I went 
on till I came to a stand. I hope it's all for the best; though 
there's a many will think it odd for for both of us." 

" Speak plainly, Joseph," I said : " are you about to be 
married ?" 

" Yes, Miss Floyd ; that's just it. It's late in life for 
both of us ; but Susan Cray's a pious woman ; and a sore 
thiiag it would have been to her to have to aoek ^ \\nvcl% 
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after the minister left vs. Tre tlicN^t of Sosan Cray a 
hmg whfle, but I didnHTentare to speak to her till I heard 
llr. P^me was going. I hope Toa dm't see anything un- 
likely in the match, Mias Floyd ^^ 

I said, do; hut Susan Cray's utter deadness to this 
trorld was a fixed idea in my mind, so that it could 
enly be expdled in a vicdait manner. She was more q£ 
a common mortal than I had always supposed her to be^ 
and I conld not at once reconcile myself to her in her new 
character. In this mood, I felt that the less I said of her 
the better ; so I asked Joseph if Mr. P^ne was aware of 
his intention. 

" Yes, " said Joseph. " Snsan wouldn't do anything 
without Mr. Pyne's knowledge. He's a strange man, is the 
ininister. When we spoke to him together, he answered ud 
in the words of Scripture : — ' As it was in the days oi 
Noah, so shall it also be in the days of the Son of Man. They 
eat, they drank, they married wives, they were given in 
marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, 
and the flood came, and destroyed them all.' These, he 
said, are the Lord's words, and must be fulfilled ; but 
he warned us, as he warns all, against being carnal- 
minded. Mr. Pyne looks for the Lord's coming every 
day. Now, for my part, I don't see how a good wife can 
be a hindrance to us. She may be a great help when we 
came to a death-bed, as I've seen many a time." 

What Joseph said diverted my thoughts into another 
channel. Could Elijah Pyne, who thus counselled others 
by right of having divested himself of all care for the things 
of this world, have any idea of forming, on his own account, 
ties that would only be binding in the fleeting time, for whose 
final close he was looking daily? Did Bertha herself 
vnderstand him thus far ? It was an uncommon situation £0^. 
that they mudiually loy^; and^ amidst mj. 
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trouble of other kinds, I could not divert my thoughts 
from it. 

I took leave of Joseph at the part of the rugged path- 
way, with steps hewn out of the rock here and there, that 
led to the vestry-door, Midway up the rock, I paused and 
looked back upon the storm-lashed sea, whose breakers 
were beating on the beach, scattering a white foam that 
gleamed in the darkness, sending forth a hoarse roar that 
was heard in the wildest rush of the tempest. Over head 
there was a commotion in the old belfry, the bell, every now 
and then, sending forth prolonged peals, that lingered on the 
blast in its hurried pauses, and dwelt distinctly on the ear, 
till they died out in the remote void. It was a sublime 
scene, but almost too awful in its sublimity for me just 
then. With my nerves a little shaken, I tried to collect my 
scattered thoughts as I scrambled on up the steep pathway, 
until I reached the narrow but ponderous door set in the 
thick wall of roughly-hewn stones. The door was shut ; 
but, on trying the great iron latch, formed like the handle 
of an ancient chest, I found that it was unlatched, and I 
crept in as noiselessly as possible, closing it behind me. 
Then I stood still, as if to count that audible beating of my 
heart. I was too much out of breath to advance at once ; 
besides that, my courage oozed out a little at the idea of 
facing Elijah Pyne in this grim solitude, so characteristic 
of himself that, as one completely in his element, I could 
not help believing he would be more formidable there than 
elsewhere. A full minute had not elapsed, however, before 
I was aware that Elijah Pyne was not alone. The inner 
door was ajar, and though the thickness of the walls pre- 
veiited my hearing distinct words or recognising voices, 
there was intelligence in the muffled sounds that came to 
me, so that I could distinguish the tones of vehement 
ekpoBtolation and earnest entreaty as eleacly ^% 1 m^u^ 
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have distinguished the tenor and hass of a musical instra- 
ment. That deep-toned, commanding voice was Elijah 
Pyne's ; hut who was the suppliant ? The inner door was 
sufficiently swung hack to admit of my seeing, through the 
wide openings hetwixt its heavy hinges, the space where 
Elijah Pyne usually sat ; and standing within a few inches 
of this crevice, I did not resist the impulse that led me to 
advance, though I had no particular wish to pry into any 
one's secrets. My eye lighted upon two figures, that I 
recognised in an instant. Distinct words came to me where 
I stood. It was Bertha's heautiful head that bowed over 
the hand she held in both her own; it was her soft, 
clear voice, that murmured — " You will tinist me, then — 
I know it : you will believe that, having once so loved, 
my heart will remain true to itself I You never did 
distrust me wholly where you knew that I felt deeply. 
Until now, you have always done me justice. You wiU be 
just to me to the end ; for it is not in your nature to be 
unjust, as it is not in mine to be faithless." Elijah Pyne 
stood erect as she thus spoke; his pale face underwent no 
chnngo : it \\ as as a face covered in marble. 

I shrank back in a state of distress and dismay that 
not many will be able to comprehend. With trembling 
fingers I opened the ponderous outer door, and shut it 
with a sense of relief when I found myself once more in the 
Btonn and darkness. I could not have lingered to hear what 
might further pass between those two, who held such distinct 
places in my memory and in my heart. More than ever, the 
ideas connected with each clashed. There was no precedent 
fer thdr mode of approaching each other ; and I turned 
Inm the oontemplatioii irith a BicJmess of soul that 
I to tlM interest I had begun to take in 
at What I had contemplated in 
ift 1^ JfitfciflBafct '^"^ UBfindaraUe when:I 
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came in this close contact with it. In place of trembling for 
Bertha, I blushed for her. If Elijah Pyne was anything 
less than a God, he was something less than a man, and I 
blushed for him also. How could Bertha so forget herself 
as to supplicate as she did ? Uow could he permit her to 
do this, standing like a statue as she humbled herself 
before him? Susan Cray had merely disappointed me; 
but I was shocked, and revolted here. Lowly and sub- 
missive enough Elijah Pyne would have woman be, I 
knew; and neither he, with his peculiar notions, nor 
Bertha, in the blindness of a love that seemed to border on 
adoration, might discern anything out of the way in the 
understanding that seemed to exist between them ; but I, 
who had no notion of love apart from the chivalrous 
feeling that, even in ruder times, had prostrated men of 
iron mould at the feet of imperious beauty — I could not 
reconcile myself to what seemed a reversing of all esta- 
blished rule — a departure from nature and truth, that did 
not promise well for the future, that suggested dark 
thoughts in the present, as if some veritable, unholy spell 
was at work. That J3ertha should love Elijah Pyne was 
monstrous enough ; but that she should so far forget the 
dignity of her sex, and so divest herself of all its privileges 
as she seemed to be doing, was something worse, and not 
to be contemplated by me with any degree of patience. 
The worst feature of the whole matter was, that Bertha 
.'seemed irrevocably estranged from me. I shrank from the 
idea of her confidence. I shrank more than ever from this 
num, who had been the terror of my childhood — whom I 
ibad always regarded with a presentiment that some evil 
ivonlA befall me through his means. That early presenti- 
meBi had been a prophecy, and now was its fulBlment. 
til iMore iban ever I felt that Walter and myself were 
Idaaolato-iii the world; but the very bqu^q oi dj^^O^<^>^vsii 
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gave me strength, for we are less cowardly in proportioa 
as the numher of those for whose welfare we tremble 
diminishes. I had ceased to tremble for Bertha. She had 
voluntarily placed herself beyond the reach of my sym- 
pathies : her infatuation would carry her to any lengths ; 
and Elijfdli Pyne, harsh as he was, would meet with no 
opposition from her, whatever his decisions respecting the 
children of his old friend might be. In thinking and 
feeling as I did then, I gave way, without being conscious 
of it, to the jealous distrust that more than once had 
estranged me from Bertha, and influenced my estimate of 
her worth. Every now and then she seemed to stand in 
my way — ^not intentionally, but as if to do that was her 
destiny. This idea, carried out, placed us wide as the 
poles apart. 

I did not linger to observe the storm as I descended the 
chapel rock. If the thought of Walter had not burdened 
my mind, I believe I should forthwith have returned to 
Scorsby; for Bertha, pre-occupied with Elijah Pyne, 
seemed to get on very well without me. I had a duty to 
perform, however; and my dogged determination to perform 
it was materially strengthened by that haunting sense of 
having being personally aggrieved in many ways. As is 
frequently the case, I fancied myself very great, when I 
was becoming lamentably little ; when the faith in my own 
heroism was superseding every other faith. 

I went straight to Ailsie Cooper's, where I found Miss 
Lea, serenely happy, as usual, unpacking a great hamper, 
and stowing away some of the contents in a closet. On seeing 
me, she suspended her labour, and clapped her hands, with 
a delight that was most child-like in its sincerity. 

" Well, only think of your coming, and not knowing we 
are here;'' she exclaimed. " It will be such a treat for 
Miss Bertha I Poor young creature I she needs a treat of 
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I kindy for she has suflfered greatly in mind or body, 
or both, since we saw her last, my dear ; but she's not one 
to complain. She has a brave spirit, and a generous one, 
always thinking of and caring for others before herself 
She can do nothing but talk of you and Walter. My 
dear, you'll find a sad change in her, but you musn't be 
brightened ; a few weeks' good nursing and this fresh air 
will set her up again. She won't allow that she's ill, but 
I know better. I never did see any body so changed in a 
i^ort time." 

This account alarmed me ; besides that, what Miss Lea 
s^id oi Bertha generaUy reminded me, just when I stood 
in need of such a reminder, of her sincere affection, suffi- 
ciently tried; of her always ready oblivion of self; of her 
generous thoughtfulness for others. The love that I had 
been trying to curb and keep down, broke at once from 
this unnatural coercion, and flooded my heart till it gushed 
over, and bore away with it the petty jealousy and un- 
worthy distrust that had sufficiently punished myself 
during their brief dominion. I had not seen Bertha's face 
in the chapel. I dreaded to look upon it now ; to mark the 
ravages of a suffering, partly occasioned by her love for 
me, while conscience was overwhelming me with deserved 
rebuke and shame. I asked Miss L^a where she was. 

" Gone to see the minister, my dear," she replied. 
** She seemed to consider it a duty to pay that respect to 
him ; for you know what a recluse he is, and how shy he is 
of seeing any body, imless there is really something for 
him to do. She wanted, too, I know, to speak to him 
about you and Walter. She has a thoughtful mind for 
everything, and I like to see that in the young. Dear 
me I what a different idea I had of her before I knew her I 
I use^ to think her so proud and high, that I couldn't 
bskve ventured to speak to her for the world. But she's 
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as gentle as a little child, and as good, I believe. Only 
think of her goodness to me I" 

Dear Miss Lea I her humble spirit and warm heart kept 
her in the right way, which I missed at almost every step. 
We were yet conversing about Bertha, when we heard her 
voice in the kitchen, over which the rather shrewish wife 
of Larry Cooper presided ; while Ailsie, who had broken 
down sadly, after so many of her old friends were swept 
away in the time of the cholera, dozed away her life in the 
chimney comer. We heard Bertha say : — 

" But you will come in for a minute — ^you must I 
shall never forget your ungraciousness to Miss Lea, if you 
go away without seeing her.'' 

" It's Robert Clayton, I'm sure," said Miss Lea, who 
had sharp ears. ** Dear young man I I've been wondering 
why we had not seen him." 

Another jealous twinge seized me, and then I heard 
Larry's wife say something about "Miss Floyd;" and 
then Bertha rushed forward, and I felt her clasping arms, 
and for an instant forgot everything except hersel£ 
• " Amy, dear Amy," said Bertha, kissing my forehead 
^peatedly, " this is an unexpected happiness I when did 
you come?" 

" Only half an hour back," said Miss Lea, answering 
for me, "and the dear child has come through all the 
storm from Scorsby. Dear me ! I've been talking and 
talking, and forgetting that she should have something to 
take after such a walk. I never knew anything like 
it I " and looking irresolutely at the closet, she turned, and 
dived in the hamper again. 

"And you took that long walk in the storm to see 
me?" said Bertha, kissing me again. 

" She did not know you had come," said Miss Lea, 
again anticipating my reply aa she uplifted herself with a 
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jar in one hand and a veritable seed loaf in the other. 
** That maken it so delightful for all of us. Mr. Pyne, 
I beg your pardon, — ^I did not see you before ; I hope you 
are quite well, sir/' 

I had been overwhelmed by emotion ; but the fact of 
Elijah Pyne being there, half forced there by Bertha, as 
we had heard, was something sufficiently wonderful to 
have roused the dead. In my astonishment, and as I 
raised my head from Bertha's shoulder, I held her at arm's 
length, forgetting whom it was that I so held, as I turned 
to assure myself that it was the minister, and not Robert, 
whom Bertha had so addressed. As any other man might 
have done, Mr. Pyne placed his hat upon the table, and 
seated himself, after returning Miss Lea's salutation 
kindly. 

** Then your coming at all has yet to be accounted for, 
Miss Floyd," he remarked, turning to me. What an ordi- 
nary speech for that extraordinary man I It seemed to 
me that Bertha had already begun to humanise him ; 
especially when she added, in her genial way : 

" Oh, don't be too particular about the why and wherefore 1 
It is so delightful to meet in this unexpected way, that I 
feel sure the reason for Amy's coming must be an excellent 
one. We have a thousand things to say to each 'other, 
and I should have been too impatient to sleep to-night, if 
-Amy had remained at Scorsby." 

" I had no leave of absence," I said ; " and I must 
return to Scorsby to-night. I came in consequence of a 
letter. I received from Walter. I thought Mr. Pyne ought 
to see it at once." 

" But it's all nonsense your returning to Scorsby to- 
night, and in this storm," said Mi^s Lea. 

*• Of course it is," said Bertha; " but the letter. Amy?" 
She pointed to Mr. Pyne, who held his hand out to receive 
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it. He opened and read it to the end, without raising liii 
head. 

Bertha, meanwhile, who sat holding my hand in a tight 
grasp, that assured me she was determined not to let me 
go, gazed wistfully in my face, as if wishing to read there 
the purport of this letter, the contents of which had seemeJ 
BO important to me. Then, for the first time, I ventured 
to take note of the great change of which Miss Lea spoke. 
There was a change indeed ; but it was a change rather 
calculated to inspire admiration than awaken alarm, though 
she was certainly much paler than of old, and perhaps 
thinner. The great change was in the increased spu-itual 
character of her beauty. More than it had lost of the 
bloom of youth, it had gained in intellectual expression ; her 
whole countenance being radient with the intelligence, 
flie kindliness, the nobility of soul, approaching to heroism, 
that were characteristic of her inner self. That Bertha 
had felt much and thought much — that the large sym- 
pathies of her heart and her lofty aspirations of many 
kinds had not evaporated in words, but day by day been 
strengthened into a power that needed no words to announce 
its existence — ^was proved by this early stamping of the 
delicately moulded features with the emotions of her life. 
•Looking back, and remembering how early her beauty, her 
generous sympathies, and her talents had been developed, 
I could not wonder at this further development ; but ev^ii 
my own experience warned me that this unveiled glory had 
its shadows, that this lavish outpouring of the heart might 
be unaccompanied by such a return of sympathy as could 
alone supply the waste of love, or satisfy the large capacity 
for loving. Bertha had dropped her mask of worldUness 
and, more than ever I admired and loved her, and, mow 
than ever, I again began to fear for her. 
JBefore making any comment^ Mr. Pyne lifted his hlu^ ' 
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as a signal for attention, and road Walter's letter aloud. 
Then he said : — " This is unfortunate ; but wo must strive 
to remedy the evil without sinking deeper in the mire of 
this world's troubles than is necessary. Walter may rea- 
dily be found, and I will write at once to Mr. Mark. On 
Monday, Robert Clayton proceeds to London, and he will 
devote what time ho has to the search. Walter himself 
will soon weary of this new mode of life, and you will hear 
from him. Rest satisfied with this, or, if not satisfied, be 
patient." 

" Let us be satisfied with ourselves before being satisfied 
whh circumstances," said Bertha. " Allow us to do the 
best we can. Poor Walter I I knew that he was unhappy 
— altogether out of his place. If I say that I am wiser 
than you are in moi^e worldly matters, Mr. Pyne, I shall 
only be asserting a fact that you have yourself assured me 
of more than once. I am so far wiser as to know that 
Mark Floyd will not trouble himself in this matter. 
Robert Clayton, who has to join his ship almost imme- 
diately, will have no time for the exercise of his good will. 
We must turn to some one else. I am thinking of that 
dear Reverend Simon, whom I have seen more than once> 
and of whom we were talking to-day. Miss Lea." 

" Dear me, how odd I " said Miss Lea. " Do you know, 
I was thinking of him too, and for the same reason — I 
was, upon my word. My brother, the Reverend Simon, 
you know, Mr. Pyne," she continued, searching her pocket 
and producing a letter, " wrote to me only the other day, 
and said how glad he should be if I would come and see 
him. He's been a minister in London forty years, and 
it's nearly twenty since we met. It's so good, and so like 
him to want to see me I I shall go, of course. Miss Milner 
says that Lady Boothby knows him, and he's the very 
person to look aftei* Walter. He's not the brother I take 
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him for, if he won't do anything to help a Floyd. But 
that's my nonsense ; of course he'll do anything ; and you 
must write to him, Mr. Pyne." 

" And I shall write to Lady Boothhy immediately," said 
Bertha. " It is almost a forlorn hope ;* hut there is some^- 
thing peculiar ahout Walter's adventure that may take hee 
fancy; and if her interest is awakened in the slightest 
degree, she is the most likely person of all to secure him 
for the present. But how unsatisfying this is I What is 
to become of Walter when he is found ? He cannot return 
to Liverpool — he must not I In London I might be able 
to help him. Yes, I must pass a few days with you, and 
then return to London, Amy." 

** Beware I" said Mr. Pyne, lifting his finger, and 
regarding her with a fixed look. ** Your over carefulness 
for the things of this world is the rock upon which you 
will founder, if you do not take heed to yourself. In this 
matter, trust to me ; and for the present, as you intended 
to do, remain where you are. I demand this of you. On 
Sunday I shall take leave of my parishioners, and early 
next week I shall proceed to London. In London I shall 
find the means of disposing of Walter. Let this satisfy 
you." 

» He spoke in a tone of authority that Bertha seemed to 
recognise and acknowledge. Her eyes dropped under his 
fixed look; and, if I had been inclined to question his 
power over her, there was no doubting it then. After 
telling me to remain where I was, and that he would make 
an excuse for me at Scorsby, he took leave. 

I could understand why Mr. Pyne doubted Bertha, 
and the nature of the warning he had given her. He 
did not so much fear that personal ambition would lead 
her astray, as that a too anxious solicitude about Walter 
and myself^ a galling sense of our humiliation, touching 
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har pride through her affections, in that severest way: 
that the noblest natures can least readily bear, might 
yet induce her to make another and complete sacrifice 
of herself. I knew better than he did in what danger 
Bertha stood just then : with me and Walter to care for 
on the one hand ; with Miss CoUis's malicious insinuations 
fuid insolent triumph, and Lady Boothby's importunity 
and talent for intrigue to contend with on the other, 
Walter had broken out at the right moment for playing 
into Lady Boothby's hands; and I felt how vain waa 
Bertha's hope that she might possibly interest herself 
in Walter, as it seemed clear to me that she would rather 
seek to keep Walter down, reserving what help she 
might be able to give, as one means of furthering the 
object she had in view. Taking this view of Lady 
Boothby, I ceased to admire her. Certainly, what 
Bertha and I chiefly needed just then, was such true, 
womanly sympathy and counsel, as thousands would 
readily have afforded us, had we known where to find 
them. The personal acquaintances of an individual are 
few, and amongst ours we could only turn to Miss Lea. 

" Ah, my dears," said that good old soul, in her 
attempts to console us, " you're not the first that's been 
troubled in this way. Young boys and young men will 
go wrong when there's only women to control them. My 
brother, the reverend Simon, you know, was very giddy 
and wilful when a youth, with only me belonging to him, 
except an old uncle that I lived with, and he didn't like 
boys, and so kept Simon at school, not allowing him a 
holiday ; and I believe that's what made him break out 
as he did afterwards. When he left school, my uncle 
said he had better go to sea, but he wouldn't, and I didn't 
wish it ; and so, as his uncle wouldn't give him any money, 
I had to manage, and save, and pinch, to supply him ; 

VOL. !!• H 
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and the worst of it was, I knew he was going wrong 
all the time. J£ it hadn*t been for old Mr. Floyd, I don't 
know what would have been the end of him ; for our 
uncle lived many years after Simon was turned adrift, 
and then he left most of his money to charities. He gave 
nothing to Simon, for Simon had ofifended him past 
forgiveness, but he gave me enough for both ; and so we 
got on very well at last. Yes, my dears, it isn't always 
the men that protect the women ; but there's a deal that 
women can do with a good will.'' 

When Miss Lea left us to go to her own lodging, we 
sat conversing together far into the morning. I had quite 
made up my mind to keep Bertha in ignorance of my indi- 
vidual troubles ; but, alas I for my resolution, she ques- 
tioned me so closely, and my heart was so full, that at 
length, and in a great burst of bitter tears, I let out every- 
thing ; having, for my satisfaction, the assurance that I 
had made Bertha very miserable, and so increased the 
peril that I would gladly have averted fix)m her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON the following morning I was further reminded of 
the change in Mr. Pyne, who caused to he forwarded 
to me at once the small trunk I had already packed up, in 
anticipation of staying some time with Bertha at Elvar ; 
together with a note from himself, in which he told me to 
make myself easy, as Miss Rawson was satisfied with his 
explanation of my abrupt proceeding of the night before, 
though Mr. Rawson was highly indignant at Walter's 
having disgraced his recommendation, by acting as he had 
done. Of course, Mr. Rawson would "set his face" against 
such conduct; but without considering, as a wiser and 
kinder man might have done, that a boy so tenderly nurtured, 
so delicate in constitution, and so young as Walter — to say 
nothing of his peculiar bent of mind, which Mr. Rawson 
would have called all nonsense — was entitled to a little con- 
sideration in this, his first transgression. I cared little for 
Mr. Rawson just then, however, being absorbed in the 
contemplation of this awakening humanity in Mr. Pyne, 
to whom I more naturally looked for protection in Walter's 
case and my own. 

It was a brilliant morning. The wind had driven away 
the dark clouds, and then settled into a fresh breeze, that 

h2 
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seemed instinct with life and health. As cheering, and, to 
me, as radiant as the sun shining over-head, was the face 
of Robert when, after breakfast, he came in to pay his 
respects, and to speak hopefully to us about Walter, rather 
than to condole with us on his mischance. He had in- 
tended to visit him before proceeding to London; and 
now he was so sure of readily finding him at ^the latter 
place — so confident that Walter's integrity would secure 
him against all material harm — so certain that the expe- 
rience would do him good — that we could not avoid feeling 
re-assured and cheered as he spoke. Then, in his graceful 
way, he said that he had come to prefer a petition on his 
own account. He wished to take us all on one more trip 
in the old pleasure-boat, and had felt so sure that we should 
not deny him this satisfaction on the eve of such a length- 
ened absence, that he had made all preparations for 
starting. 

" We can all of us appreciate your kindness, Captain 
Clayton,'' said Bertha, *' and I will answer for all, that we 
are quite conscious of your deserving any grace in our 
power to bestow ; but it seems almost cruel to take our 
pleasure in this way, considering in what state Walter 
may be this very minute. What say you, Miss Lea?" 

" My dear," said Miss Lea, with her happy, childlike 
smile, " I always think that we 're in God's hands, every 
one of uSy and that we get on best by trusting Him, and 
not worrying ourselves too much. In the worst of his 
days I always trusted for Simon, and so I got on better 
than I could have done by troubling myself about more 
than I could manage. If Walter was within reach, we'd 
all of us do our best for him ; and there's a satisfaction in 
good intentions that ought to be a great help towards 
bearing us up. Besides, it's a duty to take care of your 
health; and I don't know," she continued, the smile 
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puckering her mouth more and more, and more and more 
brightening her whole face, as if the inward sunshine was 
breaking out in every wrinkle, " whether it isn't a duty to 
give Captain Clayton this pleasure, considering what 
debtors we all are to him. We Ve all sorts of duties on 
all sides ; and I think we get on best when we don't quite 
neglect any one of them." 

" And one duty that I don't feel inclined to neglect just 
now," said Bertha, speaking with animation, '^ is the fol- 
lowing your counsel, which is always good and pleasant at 
the same time. A rare combination, that I but, I dare say, 
it might always be, if people always counselled right. 
Don't look dismal. Amy I Let us hope for the best, and 
remember that we have much left to be thankful for." 

I had not been aware that I was looking dismal, and 
Robert came to my relief. " I will answer for Amy that 
her eyes sparkled unmistakably when I spoke of the old 
boat," he said. "More than yourself, Miss Milner, she 
has been accustomed to the sea, and its aspect and its voice 
are to her as those of an old friend." 

Robert left us while we made ready for this excursion, 
and in a few minutes we followed him to the beach. There 
lay the familiar boat, with its white sail ; there stood Robert, 
lifting his cap as we approached; and there also stood Amos 
Breck. I thought of the old days, and began peopling the 
void: three other figures were wanting — my father, and 
John, and Walter. Amos advanced a few steps to meet 
us, and, singling me out, placed his hand on my arm. 

** This here's the pleasantest sight I've seen for many a 
day," he said. " I've been a moping about an' grumbling 
a long while (may the Lord forgive me I) as if there was 
nowt more to be done, because old friends an' messmates 
have left m^, like a useless hulk that I am, high an' dry 
on the shore. For the matter of that, o\it mm\»\i« isi^^^ 
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BBj BS there's not much more to he done in this here 
world; hut I £Euiey there's more agoin' on than he thinks 
for; — ^leastways, Fm in hopes that 'ere's as true as the 
Gospel. Ah, Miss Floyd!" he continued, lowering his 
voice almost to a whisper as he still detained me, ^^ if I 
could see that came to pass as Tyq heen thinkin' on for 
many a long day, I'd be as jolly as old times ! There s 
our Robert, as like a gentleman as two peas ; an' from a 
boy up his heart's turned to a certain quarter, as I could 
specify more partic'lar if need was, only it ain't. You'll 
mind, Miss Floyd, how the squire always took to Robert, 
as if he know'd somethin' like this here was to come 
about." 

, I stood, abashed and distressed, knowing very well what 
Amos meant, but not knowing what to say or do, as he still 
held me fast, when Robert called out, laughingly — 

^ ' It is an ancient mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three.' 

Release Miss Floyd, if you please, Amos, and choose a 
better time for your old-world stories. That's right ! A 
stout arm and stouter heart you have preserved to a late 
day, Amos ; you were made of the brave stuff that wears 
well. Look out for us right a-head ; — we shall make for 
the ship." 

I don't know how it was ; but before I was aware of it, 
and before Robert could interfere, Amos had contrived to 
lift me very gently into the boat without bringing me in 
contact with his hook, 

•* She's as light as a feather," he said, after performing 
this feat, "but the weight's made up somewhere inside of her, 
Ml* we feel it in another way. Right a-head I'll look out 

Ibr yon, Captain Robert; an youH tell the skipper 

JEbnimf I think it 11 he— I mind him now sn 
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then, when I think of old times. Steady she goes, an' 
a'most as swift as a swallow I That's as beautifid a start 
as ever I did see I If the wind chops round — " 

What Amos might further have said was lost, as the 
hoat, cutting through the water at a beautiful rate, soon 
bore us out of hearing. The schooner, lying at anchor 
about a mile off, was very quickly reached ; and, after 
holding a short conference with the master, La^i^Tence 
Herries, Robert kept on his course, bearing us further out 
to sea than he had ever ventured to do before. As we had 
brought food with us, we had no occasion to hurry our 
return; and the bright sky overhead, the glittering waves 
beneath, and the fresh breeze around, could not have been 
more exhilirating if a good Providence had provided them 
for our especial benefit on that day, set apart and made 
memorable by its enjoyment of many kinds, amidst other 
and darker days stretching behind and before us. 

There was everything about me to help my own happy 
faculty for making the best of a present pleasure. I had 
fully intended to watch Robert and Bertha narrowly ; but 
before I could set myself to do this, I was made aware 
that, while Bertha^s thoughts were evidently often wander- 
ing far away from us, Robert's attention was chiefly 
directed to myself. Bertha and Miss Lea equally sharing 
betwixt them the courtesy that none failed to receive at 
his hands. Whenever a sudden lurch of our small craft 
caused us to start and change our position, it was to my 
side that Robert came, though his cheering words wore for 
all. When any familiar object came in sight, it was to me 
he appealed, though Bertha's interest in it was scarcely 
less than my own. This care for me, individually, was so 
marked, that I felt rather oppressed by it, casting every 
now and then a timid glance towards Bertha, half in fear of 
the ridicule I still dreaded, even after believin.^ tiha^t ^K<^ 
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tad chosen a lowly lot for herself; half in awe of the su- 
periority in whose presence it seemed monstrous to attact 
any homage to myself. Robert's familiarity in the midst 
of hfs solicitude about me, was another source of uneasiness 
in Bertha's presence. It was " Amy, look here," or Amy, 
do this. A short time before. Bertha would have felt 
Outraged by the freedom. Now, in the midst of some ob- 
fitruction and some indiflference, and certainly a large 
enjoyment of the present, she seemed rather to enjoy this 
genial intercourse; insomuch that she urged it on by 
dayiug, more than once — " Our Amy " would like so-and- 
so. It was like her to seek to contribute to my happiness 
in this way ; but I was yet distrustful of the happiness, 
though I yielded to it so far as to comprehend that out of 
the fulness of her own satisfaction in the consciousness of 
being beloved by one to whom her whole soul was devoted. 
Bertha might well afford to sympathise with those whom 
she believed to be similarly situated. I allowed fancy to 
carry me to this length, but it was only a fancy still ; 
and I did not build any definite hope upon it. Robert 
was still far from me, though so near ; and my grati- 
fication would have been small, if a busy imagination had 
not supplied what was wanting in the reality. I was 
happy, however, rather because I forgot much, than because 
I anticipated much ; because the presence of those I loved 
soothed and quieted me, and put away from me the thought 
of what might follow. Altogether, it was a glorious day — 
a day to be remembered for a life-time, as Robert said, 
when we all stepped ashore, void as it was of sudi incident 
as might have put an end for ever to my uncertainty re- 
■peoling the itata (tf Robert's afiioetions. If a sadden squall 
bid upMt iba boati all disgoiBe, if there was any, would 
>*ii*MMh*«i^ atfi lMft» in the absence of anythhig like 

ta aekoowledge that, if 
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Robert's behaviour had been the reverse of what it was to 
myself and Bertha, I should no longer have doubted; 
though, in my own case, I would not yield to a belief that 
had no more secure foundation. 

We could not suppose it was altogether on Walter's ac- 
count ; but, for some reason or other, Mr. Pyne hurried his 
departure from Elvar, announcing from the pulpit, on the 
following morning, that he should bid farewell to his con- 
gregation in the evening, when he expected as many as 
could to attend. He, doubtless, had a motive in thus 
taking most by surprise as he did ; and his parting dis- 
course was likely to be the more impressive, because of 
coming unexpectedly. Then, on ordinary occasions, the 
small chapel was pretty well filled, and an influx from the 
neighbouring villages would have caused sad confusion. 
Miss Kawson and Miss Brierley, who were of the congre- 
gation that morning, though they rarely came to Elvar, 
exchanged glances of surprise, as if Mr. Pyne's announce- 
ment had been unexpected. Miss Laing was with them, 
and the elder Miss Morris ; and Heaven forgive me for 
believing that, if Bertha had not been there to be stared 
at in an unmistakably rude way, we should not have 
been honoured with their company. When service was 
over, and while her aunt stopped to converse with Miss 
Lea, Miss Laing took the opportunity of informing me, in 
a whisper, that my cousin was not near so handsome as 
she had expected to find her. Miss Laing, doubtless, dis- 
covered nothing in her to atone for the absence of the rosy 
cheeks and sprightly manner that formed her own chief 
attractions ; however, she protested that Robert Clayton 
was handsomer than ever, and that she had half a mind 
to fall in love with him. 

Long before the evening ser\ace commenced, the news 
of Jlr. Pyne's intention had spread lik^ v^WA&t^^ %aA 
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droves of people from all quarters poured into the v^illage. 
As Bertha and I stood watching them from the casement 
of our small chamber, I saw how her eyes lighted up— 
how the colour o^ lip and cheek deepened — how proudly 
erect she bore her head — when the living mass had occu- 
pied every available footing place in the chapel rock, and 
formed a dense crowd at its base. 

" Honour to whom honour is due!" she exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm. " This is a homage of the heart, Amy, 
and it is beautiful to contemplate, when we consider the 
character of him who has called it forth. Harsh and un- 
compromising as he can be with those who go astray — 
small as appears his sympathy with those who suffer — 
cold and unapproachable as he ordinarily is — all love 
him, all honour and trust him, because all believe that he 
has laboured for their good with a perfect sincerity, with 
a zeal most worthy of God's service, that compels us to 
overlook the man in the minister — the apostle and prophet, 
whose mission upon earth is to save and warn others, not 
to create an interest, or seek a rest for his individual selfl 
What little I have seen of the ordinary men of the world, 
has exalted my opinion of Mr. Pyne. He has sown the 
seeds of a new ambition in my spirit; he has compelled 
me to discern that what is truly good and noble can alone 
win the approval of my own soul ; that what is merely 
great for this time is unsatisfying, though it gain the 
applause of the world. Will you think me profane, Amy, 
when I say that, if I should be induced to act in a manner 
that would bring down upon me the denunciations of 
Elijah Pyne, I should feel as if I was being denounced 
by God himself? It is so I I say to myself — ' Bertha 
Milner, so live and so act, that you may never dread to 
meet the aearehing glance of those eyes?' Henceforth, 
L ihat| I must ahrink from mysel£" 
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I continued looking in Bertha's face, kindling as the 
face of one inspired. What power this man had ac- 
quired over her I What a change he had effected in her I 
yet a change for the better ; so that every hope for her 
was associated with something more of respect for him. 
Through Bertha, he was breaking down the barriers that 
had always interposed betwixt him and me, so that I could 
even suppose I might be brought to love him at last. 

As we thus stood gazing, several open carriages, gigs, 
and other vehicles drove up and formed in a line. All 
my acquaintances at Scorsby were there, even Mr. Rawson 
himself; and there, amongst others from Reach, was Mrs. 
Collis and her younger daughter. Bertha drew back 
when she saw them. 

** Captain Clayton will be good enough to take care of 
you. Amy, if you choose to go in the crowd," she said : 
** as for me, I shall remain here." " 0, my dears," ex- 
claimed Miss Lea, bursting into the room, " Mr. Pyne's 
waiting for you below, and so is Robert Clayton. It's no 
use, you see, thinking of the chapel, with such a crowd of 
people J so Mr. Pyne's going to preach outside, and they've 
begun lighting flambeaux. The hum of voices yonder 
sounds like the sea. Upon my word, my dears, my heart's 
so full I must have a cry," and the good soul began cry- 
ing accordingly. . "It makes me think of my brother, 
the reverend Simon, you know — it does, indeed. He's 
been a minister so many years, and people will miss him, 
as they'll miss Mr. Pyne when he's called away. But I'm 
very silly, and them waiting below. I said I'd tell you to 
make haste, my dears." 

" And Mr. Pyne," Bertha commenced, is waiting 
for—" 

" For you — ^yes, my dear, he said so. There's such a 
crowd, you know, you'll need protection. Robert Clayton. 
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said, the minute he came in, " Where's Amy ? So I said, 
they're hoth up stairs, and I'll fetch them." 

Bertha said no more, but put on her shawl and bonnet, 
and I followed her example. Below we found Robert and 
Mr. Pyne. The latter, looking fixedly at Bertha, said, 
" You did not intend this ?" 

" Yet you see I am ready when smnmoned," she^replied. 

" Forget that any eye, save God's, is fixed upon you," 
continued Mr. Pyne. " You know how I wish to see you 
achieve these triumphs over the flesh. You and Miss Lea 
keep close to me. Eobert will follow with Miss Floyd." 

In this manner we walked through the dense crowd that 
made respectful way for the minister ; and up the steep 
steps that led to the chapel, until we reached the spot where 
one huge fragment of rock that seemed ready to fall upon 
those beneath it, formed a natural sort of pulpit^ and be- 
hind this Elijah Pyne placed himself, his tall figure half 
revealed as in the midst of the deep hush, broken by a 
sob here and there, he looked above, around and beneath 
him, meeting on all sides a sea of heads on which fell the 
ruddy glare of the torches. After reading a small portion 
of the evening service, he gave out the words of a hymn, 
which all present seemed to join in singing; and certainly 
no organ peal ever sounded so grandly to me, as did that full 
choir of human voices, now singing in the earnest and pa- 
thetic supplication of faith now swelling into praise, and 
filling the void till the very air seemed to vibrate, as if 
a response had reached us from the invisible. When these 
sounds had died away, the minister knelt, and every knee 
followed his example, and every head was bowed. We 
knelt as we could on the rough rock, on the damp earth, 
amid the masses of rank underwood. Powerfully and 
clearly, so that it must have reached the remotest of his 
hearers, arose Elijah Pyne's voice, in the fervent prayer 
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he poured forth for those he was leaving in God's hands ; 
for himself, on the eve of transferring his labours to another 
land and people, for we now understood that he was about 
to proceed to Germany. His power and paihos in prayer 
were great; for he confined himself to a most scriptural 
simplicity of language, as a man so deepy impressed with 
the solemn duties of his office would, when supplicating 
help from a prayer-answering God. If any of the hearts 
present remained untouched, mine was not of the number ; 
nor was Robert's, for I saw tears trickle through the fin- 
gers on which his face was bowed; nor was Bertha's, 
whose pale cheek grew paler, and whose lips trembled 
with emotion; nor was Miss Lea's, who sobbed heartily at 
my side. As for me, Elijah Pyne's words shook me as 
with a great rebuke and sorrow. I had never felt myself 
drawn so closely towards him, and I felt, that from my 
childhood upwards, I had been unjust to him. This 
was one eflFect of his power over me at the moment. I 
could have said to him then — " Speak no more, or you will 
break my heart." I, too, wept before he came to a close; 
and when he had done this, and read the third chapter of 
the first book of Samuel, he took fur his text the words, 
** Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth ;" and commenced his 
parting address. 

In any ordinary case of removal from one sphere of 
duty to another, Elijah Pyne would doubtless have spoken 
of himself as one obeying a call from the Lord ; but it 
was not in this way he spoke now ; he was not about 
to exchange one small path of usefulness for another. His 
mission was to the whole Christian world — the world 
whose iniquities he likened to those of Ely and his sons, 
in a way that might well have made the flesh of strong 
men creep, and that again petrified mc just when my 
heart was beginning to melt in his hands. His denuncia- 
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' tions,his exhortations and warnings, again became sublimely 
terrible, and produced in me an excess of nervous irritability 
that compelled me to crouch down, pressing my fingers to my 
ears with a determination not to hear more than I could help. 
In this way 1 escaped hearing a great deal that might have 
been worth hearing ; though I heard many criticise his dis- 
course afterwards, who regarded him as a mere visionary ; 
and amongst these, Mr. Unwin, who succeeded him at Elvar, 
was the foremost. But it was not thus that his own parish- 
ioners regarded him ; and at the conclusion of the service 
there was a rush towards him, that separated me from my 
companions, and I was glad to retreat further up the rock ; 
and, being compelled to take a winding route, I found 
myself, after some laborious scrambling, on the side of 
the chapel, opposite the sea. I walked on to my old 
favourite resting-place, and there stopped, gazing on 
the few stars above, and the just visible waves beneath me. 
Bless God for the solitudes of earth I Whether foimd in 
the sanctuary of some quiet room that we can call our own, 
or, better still, in some forest depth, or in some mountain 
height, or by the shore of some unfrequented sea> most 
luxurious are the intervals of repose they afford those who 
have an inner life that, in opposition to this outer life, craves 
and demands some snatches of leisure, without which there 
could be no development of their entire selves. I had 
enough of constitutional melancholy, besides not being suffi- 
ciently strong in nerve to endure well any excess of excite- 
ment, to make these occasional retreats, where I could hold 
commune with my self, a necessity to me ; and it had been one 
of my chief grievances at JScorsby, that I never had a mo- 
ment to call my own. Perhaps, like a true daughter of Eve, I 
enjoyed my retreat on this occasion all the more, because of 
the manner of making it. Certainly, after being so strongly 
rouaed, it was a delicious abandonment of thought to sit 
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and imagine Bertha, and Robert, and Miss Lea looking for 
me every where except in the right place. 

I was left to myself longer than I expected ; until the 
lights were extinguished and the people had dispersed ; and 
I was thinking of returning to the cottage, when I heard 
advancing steps in the deep silence, and presently dis- 
covered a tall figure, that I knew to be Robert's, at a glance. 
I should have called out to him if I had not observed that 
he was making his way to me, as if he knew well enough 
where I was to be found. I had been thinking of him in 
my dreamy way, not daring to hold any commune with my 
own heart on the subject ; and, though I knew that he was 
to take his departure on the morrow, I had succeeded, to 
some extent, in persuading myself that I was perfectly in- 
different as to what his parting words might be. Now, 
however, when I saw him at my side, perhaps for the last 
time, my heart began to throb wildly, and my thoughts be- 
came a chaos, and my resolutions were scattered to the winds. 

"I have remained here longer than I intended,^' I said 
hurriedly; "I expected Bertha would be coming. Has 
she she been seeking me ?'* 

"No. I saw you come round here, and Miss Milner 
thought, with me, that it would please you best to be left 
awhile to yourself. I promised her I would see you safe 
home, and I have not lost sight of you all the time. Do 
not be in a hurry now. Amy. To-night — even now — I 
must take a long leave of you; and I have parting words to 
Bay that none may hear save yourself." 

Surely he heard the beat of my heart I Taking my 
hand in his, he still detained it with a firm grasp, after 
placing my arm in his own. Thus we stood beneath the 
massive walls of the old chapel ; the sea stretching before 
us, the sky glittering with myriads of stars overhead. 

" Amy," Robert continued, " I have been thinking to- 
night of the Brat occasion on which 1 »aw ^o\a Iv^xJcl^x* ^ 
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was before you were bom, and I was perhaps six years old. 

I shall never forget how strongly I became attached to him 

at once — ^how familiar he seemed to me — ^how delightedly 

I listened to him as he spoke to me in the gracious way 

that was peculiarly his own. A mutual sympathy drew 

lis t/)gether, and shortly afterwards he took me with him 

to The Elms. I was Mr. Pyne's pupil then, and resided 

with my uncle ; but I had two homes — Elvar and The 

Kims. Your mother always made me welcome, and 

1 loved her. How I have loved her children, you know, 

Amy. You do not know, however, what I suffered during 

Bomo years after your mother's death ; though amidst many 

changes, Walter and you continued to love me as a bro- 

th(»T, and your father remained the same to the hour of his 

death. I was in many ways made to feel, as we all grew 

t»ld(T, that it woidd not do for me to presume upon the 

familiarity that had been permitted me in spite of some 

dinti notions of social rank, that I might not have thought 

of 80 nmdily without such help as I received from others." 

liolwrt paused, unconscious how much his words per- 

jdoxod nud distressed mo. I also had never considered 

tlK»HO«tlitVoronw8 of social rank, until Mrs. Floyd first, and 

HtMMhn nftorwanls, forced them upon my notice. No con- 

nidoration of this kind had ever swayed my conduct to- 

wnnls KolHTt, though that ho doubted me at one time, he 

had lumsolf ncknowKHlpxl. lie could not well complain, 

t»von of IWrtlitu now ; and I could not help thinking that he 

nujrht havo lot thoso bvgtnios bo bygones. As be remained 

wlont^ I fob ct>n8trauKHl to s[VAk, so I said — 

" I «uu a.< woU M yourself, a pupil of Mr. Pvne, and 
Wr. IVwo «^l1ow»of no dUtiiiccion save that of moral wonh. 
A« <\w mo Mill wJiH\ w^f havo been brought low enough ; 
M IkM M 7M ri«\ M >knHi will do. we must watch you 

You «c«m to mo inclined to 
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" Upon whom ?" said Robert, half starting. "Not upon 
you, Amy ; not upon Walter ; not " 

"Not upon Bertha, I hope," I said j for he had stopped 
suddenly. "If you understood Bertha as well as I do, you 
would know " 

"That she is one of the noblest of God's creatures!" he 
iexclaimed, interrupting me in turn, and speaking with 
energy. " Yes, I know that very well. Put this idea of 
retaliation out of your mind altogether, as unworthy of 
every one of us. I am at a loss how to express myself^ 
because circumstances fetter me in what I would say. 
But I may say this : — ^It is one thing to regard me with 
the old friendship. Amy, and another thing to contemplate, 
with complacency, such closer union as should compel the 
world to associate together, and for ever, hereafter, these 
two names — Clayton and Floyd. This was the dream of 
my boyhood, Amy; for, before I understood how pre- 
sumptuous I was, I had left my whole heart at The Elms. 
In your prosperity — still more in your adversity — I wished 
to see you cleave to me as to a brother. I craved, for the 
right that should enable me to take this position. You see 
how close I wish our union to be, and you do not shrink 
from me, Amy, You will not fear to acknowledge before 
the world hereafter, that Robert Clayton is even more to 
you than the adopted brother of your childhood I" 

What could I say, half delirious- with joy as I was — 
half suffocated by that rapid beating of my heart ? Had 
not Robert acknowledged that he loved me ? Yes I and 
I forgot all that Elijah Pyne had ever said ; and only re- 
membered that the world was an Elysium, and I one of 
the happiest of its inhabitants. I murmured something, 
to which Robert replied : — 

" I knew, before I asked, that not from you would any 
drawback to my great happiness come. Oh, Amy I I long 

VOL. u. \ 
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for the day in which I can speak to you, without reserve, 
of this hope and this joy, without which life would be 
worthless to me. In twelve months, how much I purpose 
to achieve I — the independence that will enable me to fulfil 
all the desires of my heart I Even if I fail — ^which I will 
not allow to be possible — shall I not have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I have been loved and trusted? Dear 
Amy I dear sister of my heart I even as when a child — 
and you are still a child in simplicity — you put strong 
faith in me ; you take me at my word, as I would have all 
I love do. I cannot open my whole heart to you as I 
would if I had already achieved independence, yet you 
do not doubt my sincerity : you confide in me as readily as 
you would have done in your father, had he been living. 
No greater happiness than an assurance like this need have 
fallen to my lot, yet happiness is poured upon me from all 
sides. What a rich freight of blessed memories I shall 
carry out witlTme I with what a hoard of love I shall 
return. Oh, Amy I my heart is almost too full I I must 
look at the worst side of something, in order to sober 
myself. You are not happy at Scorsby, Amy, though you 
do not complain to me as you once did, when anything 
troubled you. You can be gentle and patient, I know: 
you can look forward to the time when these early troubles 
will Iw only remembered as a dream." 

I half started. I had no troubles ; I was too happy just 
then to roniomber that I ever had any. I said something 
to this effect : — 

^^ I know that you have sources of happiness within 
yourself/' said Robert ; «' that is a great satisfaction to 
mt. For many reasons I should like like yon to remain 
Imt^ until I return. Old, if humble, friends are around 
jp> t and It wouU ohew me to believe that you will some* 
||MHHMMil«itUi vory apot^ thinking of me and the happy* 
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days, stretching over years, that we have passed together 
on sea and shore. I shall like to fancy you saying, * If any 
trouble assails you, my brother has not forgotten me; when 
he returns, I shall be happy.' For the present, set your 
mind at rest about Walter. My poor uncle had an idea 
that, if he kept his place and, worked steadily for twelve 
months at Liverpool, William Floyd would have some 
confidence in his business qualities, and take to him accor- 
dingly ; but as matters have turned out, William Floyd is 
Itsss likely than ever to do anything. On this subject 1 
wished to speak with you, Amy. If nothing better offers, 
and if he does not object, what do you say to his going out 
to India with me?" 

I seized at the idea with delight. How could I object 
to Walter going anywhere with Robert ? "I should like 
nothing so well ; how good you are 1" I exclaimed ; but 
even as I spoke, I began to shrink from incurring this load 
of obligation to Robert, and I added hesitatingly, " You 
are very generous, and I seem to be very helplessly selfish. 
Mr. Pyne has promised to look after Walter ; leave him in 
Mr. Pyne's hands for the present." 

" I can do that more readily than leave you with this 
misapprehension in your soul," said Robert. " Generous I 
I am the most selfish of mortals in all I seek to do. I would 
bind you to me by every possible tie. It was you that 
were generous just now. Amy ; and what you said on the 
inpalse of the moment, you shall abide by. However, Mr. 
Pyne and Walter have both to be consulted, and there we 
will leave the matter for the present. How the old days 
baunt me to-night, Amy I Dark as it is^ I can see the 
very spot on which I first met your father. You know the 
(flump of alders in the fosse meadow; and, if you look stea-^ 
diiy« you n^ay discern their outline. I was sitting beneath 
tfaK^ishadow of those trees, in company with Amos Breck^ 
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when Mr. Floyd and my uncle walked up to us. I had a 
Latin grammar in my hand, and ought to have been con- 
ning a task that I neglected, in order to listen to Amo9 
Breck's tales of the sea. The sea was my destiny — I felt 
that even then ; and you will never look at the sea without 
thinking of your brother, Amy. That is why I wish to 
keep you here — ^here, where you cannot forget me. But I 
am selfish altogether ; I am keeping you out in the night 
air, and it is growing late. It is hard parting from those 
we love. Amy I God bless you I Remember all I hope 
to do— all I hope to find you on my return I" 

He stooped and kissed my forehead as he spoke, and 
then, drawing my arm closer in his, he took the way down 
to the beach. It was late, for no one was stirring abroad, 
though there were lights in the cottage windows ; and we 
spoke no more together until, under the shadow of Ailsie's 
cottage, Robert stopped and wrung my hand. 

** You will say good bye to Bertha and Miss Lea ? " I 
said, detaining his hand with both my own. Oh I how 
I longed to weep, and could not amid that war of feeling — 
that mighty joy and overwhelming sorrow — ^both new- 
bom, and both claiming mastery over every pulse of my 
heart t 

*« I have said good bye to them already," replied Robert 
" God bless you, once more I Here, where we part, I trust 
we shall meet again. Amy I " 

He darted away, and was lost to my sight in a moment 
I was stunned by the suddenness of his departure — Istretched 
my hands out into the void — ^I exclaimed, " Robert, my 
brother ! " in tones that expressed all the emotions of ray 
breast I had beard too little— I had been allowed to 
•ay too litae-^aring the brief moments devoted to that 
•ad pwtiiig, both of which had been to6 
r; «Bd, ftr an instant, I Mt chilled,' 
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depressed, disappointed. But this feeling lasted only for 
an instant. A tide of joy had been gathering in my soul 
that seemed destined to flow on for ever, deepening and 
strengthening, and sweeping away before it all my griefs 
and causes of dissatisfaction, small and great. The sense 
of my mighty happiness came upon me overwhelmingly, 
after recovering from the effect of the first horrid announce- 
ment. More than the dream of my life had been realised ; 
for I had never dared to dream that I could be to Robert 
what he had assured me I was ; I had never presumed to 
hope that I might even secretly indulge the attachment to 
himself that had grown with my growth. I had no draw- 
back in the midst of my mighty joy, because my faith in 
Robert admitted of no shadow of doubt or distrust. My 
pride in his preference made me, for the first time, con- 
sider myself of some importance in the world ; and my 
confidence in his power to do anything he decided upon 
doing, was not to be shaken. I had suddenly attained the 
highest summit of earthly happiness, and I was in too 
exulting a state of mind to be conscious that I was in any 
danger. I was only conscious of a very happy inclination 
to bear and forbear with anything and everybody ; for joy 
is, or should be, a great sweetener of the temper ; and 
a hope fulfilled has enough to spare of its own brifi:htness 
for the brightening of all life. Oh, ye happy to the extent 
of your capacity for happiness I ye satisfied, who marvel 
that any should complain of the burdens of this life 1 regard 
considerately and kindly the failings of them that have 
tasked deeply of the cup of bitterness — that have been 
driven back by the dismay of their mistakes — that 
hare buffetted with the waves of disappointment, and, 
^aak and weary, been cast upon the shore of Time, with 
ilO aarriying mortal interest to sustain them I The effort 
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will cost voTi little, and the good you may accomplish will 
be written by angel-pens in the records of eternity ! 

With my hair dishevelled by the damp night air, my 
face alternately pale and flushed by emotion and triumph, 
my manner influenced by a passion of feeling that almost 
put it beyond my own control, I passed forward into the 
presence of Bertha and Miss Lea. 

"Ah, you truant I " exclaimed Bertha, opening her arms 
to receive me ; " you imp! you fairy! you veritable witch! 
on whose shoulders the reputation of your county, in one 
way, might safely rest — you have made your appearance at 
last I I would give a good deal to know what are the es- 
pecial attractions you find in silence, and solitude, and 
darkness. But you are weeping, pet, while I am talking 
80 lightly — ^what is it ?*' 

" You know I " swd Miss Lea, " Robert Clayton pro- 
mised to bring her home, and he has been bidding her good 
bye ; that is it They are old fidends, you know ; and, 
upon my word, I could scarcely help crying myself when 
he shoi^k hands and said farewell, though he did it so 
choorily. Dear young man! I couldn't help thinking of 
what his mother would feel if she'd been living." 

'* Ah, yes I that is it, I see," said Bertha. " Never 
mind, darling! a true, kind, generous heart is Robert 
Clayton's, and I, no less than yourself, hope to meet him 
again. The old friendship, of which Miss Lea spoke just 
now, ia worth relying upon ; and I claim my own share in 
it^ though I have the least right. Captain Clayton has 
promitHxl to look after Walter ; he is even willing to take 
him abroad with hinu I Buppoae he has said as much to 

to yow, A mjy* . » 

I i||g|||§|||||||||f^kl4ihe eaae^ and we conversed on 
^ Ikjond speaking of Robert in 
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this wsLjy I had no confidence with Bertha ; for, besides 
still dreading her opposition, if not her ridicule, I did 
not feel warranted to speak of an engagement which 
Robert himself had not proclaimed, and which depended 
upon contingences ; and there was something sacred in the 
faith and hope that Robert had confided to myself alone, 
feeling, perhaps, a repugnance to encounter opposition 
where it amounted to nothing beyond an objection that it 
would be as well not to raise until the day in which it 
would amount to nothing. Dreamy and imaginative as I 
naturally was — sanguine as I was inclined to be — this situ- 
ation had a great charm for me. I clung to Robert, in the 
absence of anything else to cling to, and because, in com- 
paring him with others around me, he appeared immeasur- 
ably great in the way that commanded my admiration and 
respect. I was not otherwise precocious. I believe that, 
if Robert had offered to marry me then, I should have 
shrunk from the proposal ; because my sympathies are 
broadly cast, and I rather wished to be afforded opportuni- 
ties for entering into every phase of life about me, than to 
be allowed, for my individual self, any particular rest ; and 
because I had a consciousness of inferiority that made me 
4inxious to learn something more, and achieve something 
more, before linking my fate with one who had a right to 
expect from me, over and above the instinctive affection in 
which he already trusted, so much intelligence and 
capacity as should fit me to be the friend and companion 
whose applause and counsel might suffice to him, so that 
the outer world should not essentially interfere betwixt us 
4iwo. Many changes might occur in the course of twelve 
months, affording me added opportunities for improving 
myself in various ways. In some respects, I was changed 
already ; I felt more confidence in myself — ^less apprehen- 
sion of others ; my spirit, so long depressed, shook off its 
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load of regret, and doubt^ and difisatis£action ; I was 
awakened as to a new life; and, alike for Bertha, and 
Walter, and myself I looked forward with eager expecta- 
tion, and a mo»t rejoicing hope. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THIS last week of Mr. Pyne's sojourn amongst us was 
signalised by the celebration of more marriages than 
usually took place at Elvar in the course of six months, 
and, amongst others, Joseph Redfem and Susan Cray 
were thus disposed of. Before the minister's departure, 
letters were received that seemed likely enough to change 
the outer life for more than one of us. 

First : there was a letter from Lady Boothby, addressed 
to Bertha. Walter had called at her house, expecting to 
see his cousin, and, not finding her, had proceeded to the 
Reverend Mr. Lea, who, not knowing how to dispose of 
him, had appealed in his behalf to her ladyship. Acting 
with her usual promptness where she felt an interest, a^ 
she seemed to do in this case, she had had an interview 
with Walter, and also with Mr. Montague, whose kindness 
in rescuing Walter from a life of drudgery, for which he 
seemed to be unfit, she extolled very highly. She had 
also been visited by the master of a merchant-vessel, a 
Captain Clayton, who seemed to have an odd kind of ac- 
quaintance with the family, and who had ofiered to take 
Walter with him to India; an offer YrTaicix^^^Xet^^^T^ 
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properly, she thought, had declined. " I think, my dear," 
she continued, " you yourself would not like to be placed 
under such an obligation to a person of his description; 
and, as your cousin seems really to have very promising 
takjnt for one so young, we must see if we cannot, amongst 
us, contrive to do something better for him here. AiVe will 
talk about it when you come ; and, in the mean time, I can 
procure him a place that will be comparatively light, 
either at some publisher's or in an attorney's office. I 
shall see about this directly." 

I was grieved that Walter had placed himself and us 
uiul(>r an obligation in this quarter, especially after watch- 
ing IU'rtha*s changing colour and look of distress whibi 
riMuling the letter. She seemed destined to be tried and 
tomi>ted still further, through the troubles of those con- 
nect od with her ; and, feeling more seriously angry with 
NN'altor than I had yet been, I determined to write to him, 
and lot hiui understand what distress he would inevitably 
bring uiH»n Hortha, if he did not manfully settle to some 
kind of oiuployinent, and so cease to be a burden upon 
olhors. Lady IWthby's slight and disparaging notice of 
Captain (lay ton, and her very warm eulogy of Mr. 
AlfrtHl Montague, was another matter that perplexed and 
]minod us. 

Two letters, written by Eobert to myself and Mr, P}Tie, 
eonx^U^rated the p>rt of her ladyship's letter relating to 
himself and Walter, who seemed inclined to remain in 
Kondou, and KolxTt added that Lady Boothby seejned 
well ineliiuHl to take charge of him. Miss Lea also ro- 
«viviH) unoiher ktter from her brother. The Reverend 
Sitnou hud Imw oomidisriiig thati as they were both singk^ 
nud Uuh TVqAlMRinlraMO oU age, it might conduce to 
Dm «l||iM^^^^BInpW ^ l"^ef remaming term d 

on thiB subject with « 
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simplicity and affection that proved him to be very like his 
sister in character, as Bertha had said he was. He spoke 
kindly of Walter, and most enthusiastically of Mr. Mon- 
tague, who had, he said formed, a most disinterested 
attachment to Walter, determing to promote the boy's 
interest to the utmost of his power. 

This letter, after perusing it, Miss Lea placed in 
Bertha's hands, asking her to read it aloud, which she did, 
Miss Lea weeping the while very plentifully, and evi- 
dently from excess of satisfaction. 

" And you will go, of course," said Bertha, after reading 
the letter to the end. 

" Yes my dear," said Miss Lea, wiping her eyes very 
resolutely, and thrusting her handkerchief into the reticule 
she always carried ; "It's the last request Simon may 
have to make to me, and I couldn't think of refusing him. 
I've nobody belonging to me but him, you know. Mr. 
Maynard will see to disposing of my few things ; and J 
shall go to London when you go : we shall be a protection 
to one another." 

"This Mr. Montague is a puzzle to me," continued 
Bertha. " Your brother, like Lady Bobthby, considers 
that he did right, and means well. I should like to hear 
Mark Floyd's opinion of him ; but Mark is too idle and 
too apathetic to write, and I must wait until I can see for 
myself. 

" Well, upon my word, my dear," said Miss Lea, " I 
thought it was very good of Mr. Montague to take such an 
interest in Walter ; and, considering what a life he led at 
Liverpool, it seems to me quite a blessing that he met with 
such a friend. My brother knows the world, and I'm sure 
he wouldn't be deceived. As for Lady Boothby, I'm quite 
in love with her ; — she must be a most delightful woman I " 

" Walter and I seem to have fallen into her hands for 
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better or for worse," said Bertba. ** And our poor Amy !'* 
sbe continued, turning to me, " sbe will feel more solitary 
than ever when we are all gone." 

The prospect of losing all for whom I cared in this way^ 
was, indeed, beginning to fill me with dismay. I did not 
see any help, however ; and I should have tried to appear 
very brave, if Miss Lea had not upset me by saying, — 

" I don't see why Amy shouldn't go, too ; we should be 
so happy altogether. There's a good God everywhere^ 
and he'd take care of us in London as well as here. There 
must be plenty to do in such a great place ; and Amy's 
clever in many ways. I shouldn't feel comfortable if she 
was left behind." 

Miss Lea had set my heart beating rapidly. I glanced 
timidly at Bertha, feeling as if my destiny Uy in her 
hands. I forgot what Robert had said about wishing me 
to remain where I was until his return. Bertha sat in 
deep thought, looking vacantly before her, with her hands 
clasped. Starting up at length, she exclaimed, '^ I 
have had a project in my head for some time past, and 
I must try if I cannot bring it to bear. We only ne^d a 
little of your courage and faith to accomplish a good deal, 
Miss Lea. Well I it is no use running to rust ; and the 
bolder we are, the more successful we are likely to be.^ 
Give me a little longer time to think, and then I will tell 
you what my plans are, Amy — ^very famous plans, I 
assure you, considering they are mine I But, first, I must 
see Mr. Pyne, and have a long talk with him." 

In the dusk of the evening Bertha put on her bonnet 
and shawl, in order to walk down to Mr. Pyne's house. 
I went with her part of the way, and, before returning 
home, strolled to the beach, where several men and boys 
were busily unlading the boats. After looking on for 
some time, and conversing with them, I wandered to some 
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distance, and paced to and fro, watcbing the dying, day- 
light, listening to the hoarse murmur of the waves that 
dashed to my feet. I felt restless ; but it was the restless- 
ness of expectation, not of discontent. I was very happy, 
for it was possible that I might never return to Scorsby ; 
and even if compelled to remain where I was for the pre- 
sent, my former dead life was altogether broken up. I 
was pacing about in this way, with a very buoyant step, 
when Amos Breck, who had been helping to clear the 
boats, walked up to me. 

" Beg pardon. Miss Floyd," he said, " for hailin' of you 
in this here way ; but I shouldn't be easy in my mind if I 
didn't speak out, an' I know you won't take no offence." 

" You may be quite sure of that, Amos," I said. " What 
have you got to say ?" 

" Just this here for the present tijne," said Amos : " it's 
getting dark, an' the night-fall ain't nothin' to thrive on, 
partic'lar when folks is delicate. I've been thinkin' it's 
time you was home, an' I make bold to say so. It's not 
not quite so safe in those parts as it was when you was a 
child, Miss Floyd ; there's lots of young sparks come over 
from Reach, on' there's a party of 'em up yonder that 
you'd best not meet, as you might if you waited longer, or 
Went further. There's nobody, as you may say, to look 
0jfter you now but me, an' if I hadn't that to do, I shouldn't 
iuve much of a post left in this here world." 

••I should be sorry to believe you had no better post, 
Al^os," I said, laughing ; <* but I am much obliged to you, 
and I am sure you are quite right. I must not be such a 
TOible to you for the future, however ; and I promise you 
iffi^ I won't toansgress in this way again.'' 
^**ll ain't no trouble. Miss Floyd," said Amos," it's a 
""*' an', besides, 1 have my orders, an' I'm only 

tup to 'em when I speak in this here way." 
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" You make an honest boast sometimes of having alwavs 
obeyed your captain's orders, Amos. Who is the capt^ 
in this case?" 

" Captain Robert Clayton, Miss Floyd. He says to me, 
only the other day, * Amos/ says he, ' when I'm gone, an 
when !Mr. Pyne's gone, I shall take it as a great favour if 
you'll look a bit after Miss Floyd. You shall have the 
boat, old boy,' says he ; 'an' if Miss Floyd has a mind to 
take a trip in it now and then, I can trust her to you and 
Darby Monks. Above all, Amos,' says he, ' look after her: 
don't lose sight of her, if she takes long rambles, as she's 
always been used to do ; for the times is changed, an' I 
shan't feel comfortable if you don't promise to watch her as 
if she was a child of your own.' " 

"And you promised very readily, and it was kind of you 
both so to think of me," 1 said, tears of pleasure starting 
to my eyes as I spoke. 

" I promised, in course," said Amos, " ' Lor' bless you,' 
says I, * I know'd years ago how it would be I ever since 
you was a little boy, going to The Elms I It's all right,' 
says I ; * an' if I don't do my duty by Miss Floyd, tell me 
of it, that's all.' Then Captain Robert says (he's a com- 
mandin' way with him sometimes, you know), says he, 
* you've a good heart, Amos, an' I can trust to that ; but 
your head's none of the best; and when you fancy yourself 
very knowin' an' clever, you're sure to be blundering. Just 
recollect who Mbs Floyd is ; and if you take the liberty of 
repeatin' any of your mmaenfle to her, I shall never forgive 
you.' Tha i's what he laid to me," 

" And how about obeying him, Am)08 ?" I said. 

** 1 wouldn't disobey that 'ere order toae the world," said 
Ainos, *^ 1 can see how t\m land lieSj ^thout keepn' up a 
huUibaXuo itbjij iytflll along. As far ^ my duty goes, 111 
euie me for teUin' you I eaa't tbinltj 
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11 stoppin' out no longer. Ill walk with you as far as 
e's, if you please ; for my orders was, not to lose sight 
u till I see all was safe." 

md a good laugh at Amos Breck's readiness to exceed 
rders in one respoct, while finding it impossible to 
them strictly in another. Bertha had not returned 
I entered the house ; and when she came in at 
jhe was unusually silent, until we two were alone, and 
she revealed to me what her project was. 
iTou remember what I used to say about poetesses?" 
egan. " That was foolish and cruel, and you must 
t it. I don't, now, see that you can do bettor than 
icnce a literary career in earnest, and that is what I 
you to do if possible. If you could make a start, and 
with any degree of success, Lady Boothby would be 
to notice you. Patronising talent is her great hobby ; 
if you really have a genius, as I believe, you might, 
her help, raise yourself to a high position, besides 
ving independence. Supposing it possible for you to 
ccessful in this way, the good you might do is incaU 
le. Nothing could assist Walter so materially as the 
of connection you would then get in the world ; and 
• Boothby's interest would be so strong in you, that 
^ould overlook myself, leaving me to pursue my own 
in peace. 0, Amy I if this could be, we should be 
I, every one of us ! Are you very sleepy to-night ?" 
laid, *' No." Her words had already roused me too 
i^hly for sleep. Little more than twelvemonths be- 
Dny &ther, reckoning on this same possibility of my 
ving literary success, had exclaimed, " Amy shall 
itt aliri Now Bertha said, '* We should all be saved 
rM^dbel" If I was at all ambitious, it was true 
boaedtd otiier motive to exertion than self-love sup- 
iM with i and here I was again furnished with tho 
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most powerful of all motives. Ah, my God I had thwe 
words, as formerly had done the words of the de^d, 
stirred my spirit as with the sound of a trumpet I High 
hopes and aspirations, and proud resolves, and esgor 
desire for the applause of those I loved, again took poeaes- 
sion of me ; my blood ran hot and cold, and I reproaclied 
myself with my idleness and supineness in the past, fbrget- 
ing that I had been fettered — chained down to do only 
what I might 

" If you are not sleepy," said Bertha, " you shall read 
me some of your poetry. Don't laugh ; I'm an exoellest 
judge, as you shall see. My uncle thought highly of yoar 
productions, I know, but I wish to form my own opinion ; 
and, to my shame be it spoken, I have never yet read a 
line of yours, and never might have thought of doing, if I 
had not thus become most interestedly interested. You 
see, I am ready to acknowledge my faults, and I shall not 
spare yours when 1 find them commencing." 

I had none of my manuscripts with me ; and never 
having^ been called upon to exhibit myself in a similar 
way, I felt nervous, and had some awkward bashfulness to 
overcome, and some confnsion to master, before I could 
reci^lloet or give utterance to anything. Certainly I had 
never stood in greater fear of Bertha's ridicule, yet I 
found her a most lenient, if not a partial judge ; and I was 
quite satisfied when I saw that a few simple lines on 
Kllen^s death* brought the tears into her eyes. We sat iq> 
nearly the whole of that night, employed in this manner. 
lit^nhaV favourable ofmuQii of my poetic powers certainly 
inspired me with great courage, and I began to long 
antmtly Ibr JUl qppot iim hy of trying what I ooold do. 

^ Avft ]ra« acvav^'* I said «l length, ''that Mr. Fyne 
Im li |Mi4 dijaalkn ta my employing my time in tMs 
k hi wOl Mm conaent to it.'' 
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** Who wants liim to consent?" said Bertha^ '^Lear^ 
me vo manage Mr. Pyne. He is anxious for our spiritual 
welfare; but, regarding mere temporal matters, ke is as 
spatbetic as Mark Floyd himself. I think I have con« 
lanced him that jou are making no spiritual progreta 
Itrhere jou are, and he did not object to my proposal that 
you should be provided for nearer to myself if any opening 
offered. We have carte blanche for doing as we like." 

It was not quite clear to us how we were to proceed^ 
even with this wide license ; but, later in the day, we were 
wonderfully enlightened by the following letter from 
Waller:— 

" Dear Amy and Bertha, — I hope you are not very 
iCross with me ; and I want you both to come to London. 
You can't think how good everybody is to me-^Lady 
Boothby, and Mr. Montague, and Mr. Lea. Mr. Montague 
has taken me once to the theatre, and I saw Mr. Macready 
in * Virginius.' You don't know how glorious it was I but 
everything is glorious here ; and I'm so glad I came, and 
you can't think how grateful I feel to Mr. Montague. I 
told him about Amy writing poetry ; and he says, if she will 
only come to London, she will soon make her fortune ; and 
he knows all sorts of literary people, and would introduce 
her to them. So, mind you come, Amy I Lady Boothby 
lays, she misses you very much. Bertha; so you must 
•ODme too as soon as you can. Mr. Montague has seen 
toaain Mark, and he says he does not like him ; and he 
wrote to uncle William, and uncle William didn't answer 
him. I fed ashamed of uncle William — he never acts 
like a gentleman. I felt a little ashamed df myself after 
.kaving Liverpool ; and, without telling anybody, I wrote to 
Mt. JBlakelock and Tom, and told them I was very sorry, 
hat I couldn't help doing as I had done. I let them know 

VOL. n. K 
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hovr well I was getting on, and they ought to he glkt 
I'm to be clerk to a barrister, and have fifteen shillings ^ 
week ; and Lady Boothby says, if ever Mr. Rutherford gell 
any briefs, I shall have lots of fees. I Ve seen Bobert, ui 
he wanted me to go to India with him, and I wouMft'tt 
Mr. Montague had heard of it before I saw Robert, anl 
he told me not to go by any means, and I didn't want i| 
go. Now, mind, Bertha, and persuade Amy. to come hani 
and make haste yourself. Tell our dear, kind Miss \m 
that her brother expects she'll come and live with hiaB 
I'm so happy, and I've seen such beautiful sights ! Eyvfi 
thing is beautiful here, and London is full of* the grait 
people we have read about. Isn't it delightful? And 
then, everybody is so good I Do write, and tell me whefc 
you will come — both of you^ mind; and believe me tol% 
your loving broths and cousin, 

" Walter Floyd." 

Making every allowance for Walter's inexperience, aol 
ardent and enthusiastic temperament, which was likely 
enough to lead to exaggerations, we still so far relied upOi 
his statements as to discern in them a great opening fat 
myself, through Mr. Montague. Whoever that personagi 
might be, he seemed to have some influence; and he conU 
scarcely be the self-seeker and impostor we had at finj 
supposed, as we had the united testimony of Lady BootUi] 
and Mr. Lea in his favour. It seemed quite possible ^tl 
Bertha that I might immediately obtain literary employ 
ment through his means ; and, though I was not 8< 
sanguine, having read a good deal about the earl] 
struggles of p^ts, I was willing to encounter difSiculty, ii 
the hope of surmounting it. 

When we are wavering betwixt prudence and inclioa 
tion, a very light matter will suffice to turn the scale ii 
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feclination's favour. It so happened that on that da;?' 
Miss Rawson came to Elvar to distribute tracts. For thilB 
{nirpose she came to Ailsie's cottage, and, understanding 
that I was to be met with in the spare room, she opened 
the door very unceremoniously, and, taking no notice of 
Bertha and Miss Lea, who were both present, she inquired, 
rather sharply, how long I intended to absent myself from 
3corsby ? Bertha kept her seat, but Miss Lea bustled oufr 
of the room, in apparent terror. If that good, old soul had 
ventured to address herself to Miss Rawson, she would not 
have been honoured with a reply ; for Miss Rawson, whb 
^uld be affable enough to the few s^he considered her 
equals, and voluble enough with her acknowledged in-' 
feriors, had an objection of some kind to meet any on thd 
debateable ground, where the courtesy of the real gentle- 
woman shows best. Miss Rawson was not a gentlewomani' 
imd she could not help it, but it was excessively disagree- 
able. I had known her to turn in this superciliously 
haughty way from Miss Lea, and others, when they had 
ventured to make the mistake of speaking to her, and call- 
Mrs. Ogden, or a servant, to receive their message. She 
would have treated Bertha — ^her superior in birth, educa- 
tion, and the natural gifts of heart and mind — in the samd 
Way ; but Bertha, who was not aware of this, and whom 
her rude manner and arrogant tone had already offended,- 
icame to my help, whilst I was considering what I should 
lay. 

*• Miss Floyd cannot return to Scorsby," she said, 
** In the course of a week or two she will go to London 
with me." 

" I think you should have let us understood this 
arrangement before," said Miss Rawson, still looking at 
jnd addressing me. 

: As Bertha's announcement had equally taken me by. 

K 2 
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swrpnaey I stammered out, in some confasion, that I bad 
not myself been aware of the arraogement nntQ that day. 

^ Indeedl'' said Miss Rawson. ''Then you will fetch 
your things, as they are in Mrs. Ogden's way." 

I had no other leave-taking of Miss Rawson, who 
walked back into the kitchen, where she had a lengthened 
conference with Ailsie's daughter-in-law, c^hiefly about us 
and our affairs, as we afterwards learned ; for young Mrs. 
Cooper, whose sharp temper could ill brook Miss Rawscm's 
inquisitiveness at dl times, or the manner of it, was in the 
habit of giving rent to her feelings on the departure of 
this unwelcome visitor ; and the re-action caused her to 
encroach a little where she would never have thought 
<^ encroaching if she had not been unnecessarily excited. 
Thus we had to listen to a longer detail of grievances 
than was at all agreeable, and to hear repeated, for the 
hundredth time, the fact that she had never read the tracts, 
and neveir would. This was only one case out of hundreds 
that I met with afterwards, in which tracts were not 
read, because tract-deliverers were not influenced by 
the true Christian feeling that avoids giving offence. 

While Miss Rawson was talking in the kitchen. Bertha 
was fuming in the parlour. There was enough of the old 
spirit left in her to cause her to rebel against the evident 
insolence of our visitor. 

" Does that woman always speak to you in that way ? ", 
she asked, in so loud a tone that Miss Rawson must 
have heard her, though I took the prefcaution to shut 
^e door. 

" In what way ? " I asked. 

" Why, as if she was speaking to a dog." 

" It is her usual manner," I said. " I got used to it." . 

" You did ? More shame for you I Oh, you poor, tame, 
^d most unhappy child I for the sake of all who ever 
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belonged to you, if not for your own sake, could you not 
have resisted treatment like this ? It is time I took you 
in hand. Thank Heaven, Lady Boothby is an angel, in 
comparison with Miss Rawsdn ; and here you shall remain 
no longer. I am glad I have seen this, or I might have 
faltered still." 

" How you startled me, by saying, so decidedly, that I 
was going to London," I said. "And you really mean it?" 

" Do you think I mean you to go back to Scorsby ? 
Do you fancy you could f* said Bertha, still excited. 
Yes ; we'll all go to London, if we starve there : better 
that, than crawling through a miserable and degraded 
existence here. Oh, for the power that iis only to be pur- 
chased at a frightful price I Talk of men being tempters I 
It is women who are the tempters of women, Amy. They 
have been mine, on every side ; and, if I go wrong, they 
alone may be held accountable I" 

Bertha terrified me; for she was moved to a terrible 
degree. It is dangerous to attempt to humble some 
natures too far ; and Bertha's was a nature of this kind. 
As for me, knowing in what peril she stood, I could only, 
at the moment, stand aghast, and shiver for the probable 
slow progress of my own efforts, and wonder what would 
be the end of it all. When Miss Lea came down stairs^ 
trembling lest she should again encounter Miss Rawson, 
Bertha informed her of the decision at which we had 
arrived, and asked if she would be ready to start for 
London on that day week. Miss Lea was ready to do 
anything that Bertha required of her. And thus every- 
thing was huiriedly settled ; and on that same day. Bertha- 
dispatched Darby Monks for my remaining property at 
Scorsby. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ON the following morning, Susan Redfem, considerably 
brightened up by her marriage, though her face re- 
tained much of its sad and staid expression, came with a 
message from the minister, who desired to see me at his 
house. I supposed that Bertha had taken leave of him on 
the preceding evening, and now I also must bid him farewell, 
as that was the day fixed for his departure. I approached 
his presence on this occasion with terror, as I had always 
4one : there was no possibility of my putting that feeling 
from me. 

. I foimd him in the old chapel, seated in the comer, from 
irhich his papers and books had disappeared. Rising fr^Hu 
his chair, at my approach, he desired me to occupy it, and 
himself stood against the wall opposite, looking down up6n 
me with his dark, flashing eyes. 

: ** I am about to leave you for a time," he said ; " and, 
regarding you as one especially committed to my charge, 
my duty, as well as my inclination, compels me to watch 
your movements, to take note of your restlessness, to exhort 
you occasionally in what you may consider a rough way. 
When your father committed yourself and Walter to my 
guardianship, he had ia view an object remote and scaroely 
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possible ; and' I accepted the responsibility on" niy bwn 
terms. If I possessed money, I might try whiat mon^ 
could do towards quieting you ; I might employ it as oae 
means of keeping you aloof from the turmoil and strife of 
this world, the danger and tribulation after which you s^em 
to hanker, and which it may be your destiny to battle with, 
in spite of all I can do. I have not this money,^ or this 
power which money gives. I cannot resist the world with 
its own weapons : neither can you, nor any ; but you have 
yet to discover that truth. You know how I have lived 
hiere, toiling, riot for worldly gain, sharing what pit- 
tance I had with those who needed such help of that kind 
as I could give. I depart at last with no worldly substance 
in my scrip ; believing, with the apostles of old, that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Of what I have, I give you 
freely — advice, warning, consolation if you will receive it. 
You are dissatisfied with the life you are leading ; — ^I saw 
that long ago. You started your career with large expec- 
tations, whose fulfilment you look forward to with confi- 
dence. What is it you ask from the world ? What all 
have asked and none have found I as few should knq^w bet- 
ter than yourself, who are familiar with all history — with 
the career of individuls accounted great — ^who have, in your 
own person, experienced the mutability of earthly things, 
f I am speaking idly ; for the utterance of great truths is for 
, :the soul, not for the ear, and yours is not prepared to re- 
ceive them. Experience is better than precept ; and you 
^ust learn in the hardest of all schools, before you can ac- 
knowledge the integrity of one of your first teachers. I 
have sent for you merely to say, I am willing you should 
have this experience. You shall take your own course, 
without any further impediment from me. It is better ao 
. ihan that you should continue unsatisfied, attributing your 
. ^yUu9atisfaction to tilie coercion of those who have laboured 
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to do their best for you. Enter into life, 1>attle intli it^ 
weary of it in your own way : hereafter you shall tell me 
if your own was the best way. I eannot help you as I 
wish ; I will not hinder you. Are you satisfied ?" 

"I must be, I suppose," I said ; " thongh, if there be 
•any effort for good in me, you seek to fetter it from the- 
beginning. You predict only failure: you give me no 
<€tod-speed ; you send me out into the world as with a 
malediction, though I go seeking to aid others rather than 
to better myself," 

"Your motives rest betwixt God and yourself," said 
Mr. Pyne. "I am speaking of the bare fact of your 
giving up a quiet life, in order to embroil yourself with 
untried troubles, and surround yourself with uncertainties* 
Perhaps I understand you better than you understand 
yourself. I do not doubt your being amiable ; but you 
iftre less disinterested than you may suppose. If you had 
none to struggle for, you would have struggled in this 
same way for yourself. You have a peculiar temperament. 
'This world has an evanescent glory of its own, that 
dazzles yoiu* imagination ; it has its fleeting delights and 
vain triumphs, in which you crave a share. When you 
have tried all these, and found them wanting, beware of 
throwing upon others all the blame of your folly in enter- 
ing upon such a pursuit." 

** You are altogether hard upon me, Mr. Pyno," I said ; 
**the world can scarcely be harder; and, at all events, I 
feel sure that I was not sent here to sit dumbly, doing 
nothmg." 

" On the contrary," said Mr. Pyne ; " have a care that 
you are not sent here to do a great deal, and in the wrong 
way. The humbler and quieter you we — ^the less ambi- 
tious you are — the greater will be your chance of helping 
those you love, if tJiat is indeed your objects If, in spite 
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of what you propose to do, you become abjectly dependent 
upon others, the ruin and misery you may occasion are 
only to be calculated by those who look deeper than your- 
self. Beware of burdening your cousin Bertha with 
troubles greater than her own; beware of taxing her 
generosity too far — of rousing the pride and affection that 
threatens, and has threatened before now, to make a ship- 
wreck of her happiness, and break down all her principles. 
I see plainly how you may do this ; but I leave Bertha 
also to her trial, knowing that if she does not come well 
out of it, she is not worthy of the destiny that awaits 
her.'' 

Here was an acknowledgment from Mr. Pyne himself of 
all that I had surmised. I quailed for an instant before 
the possibility of thus standing in Bertha's way ; but I had 
Walter to think of, and, as Mr. Pyne had said, myself 
also. Yes, I thought of myself I Why should I not? 
Mr. Pyne was thinking of himself when he feared for 
Bertha ; Bertha was ihinking of herself when she began to 
speculate on the possibility of my so signalising myself as 
to shield her from Lady Boothby's import unities. There 
was in all this only the inevitable care for self that is 
necessary in order to enable us to sirive well for others. 

" You leave us all to ourselves, then," I said, ** and we 
understand what you expect from us. I feel assured lliat 
Bertha will be better satisfied if I am allowed to go where 
I can make a stiniggle for myself, than she would be if I 
was condemned to remain here. I will not be a burden lo 
her at any rate ; I can do something to provide for myself. 
Burdening her in the way you speak of, would not be the 
greatest trial to her. Bertha can hum'jle herself, but she 
will not bear indignity ; and, knowing what she does, she 
could not quietly leave me hero. You go, then I and when 
do you return to us ?" 
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" I go on no errand of my own," said Mr. Pyne; " tfa^ 
work I have to do is God's work, and in His appointed 
time I shall commence it earnestly. It maybe monthi 
before you see me in London, if you are there ; but I shall 
surely come. You will hear of me, occasionally, through 
your cousin, to whom I shall address my letters, and from 
Tier I shall understand how you go on. Keep your seat :— *- 
having made an end of worldly matters, you think that I 
have no more to say, but you must yet listen to something 
more important." 

I sat still while he exhorted me, as of old, to beware of 
giving up my heart to the delusions of this world ; of 
worshipping, as others did, the works of God's hands 
rather than their creator ; of yielding to the pride of in- 
tellect, that, amid bewildering doubts and impious question- 
ings of the eternal wisdom, too frequently dares to exalt 
itself above all revealed authority, and speeds on the 
fearful march of infidelity ; and, finally, does little towards 
repairing the evils committed, by sinking before men's eyes 
into individual ruin. Earnestly and gently, too, he urged 
iipon me the necessity of such strong faith and trust in 
God, as alone could bear me up amidst inevitable trial; 
such constant 'X)ntemplation of the end for which I was 
breated, of the shortness of time, and the nearness of eter- 
nity, as would be needed to prepare me for the changes of 
Which I did not then dream. I had learned that this man 
who could be so stem, who was seemingly so spiritualised 
above all others, that he appeared to be exempt from 
human infirmities, and passions, and affections, had yet 
a heart capable of appreciating and loving what was 
mortal like himself; and this knowledge, by enabling me 
to sympathise with, gave him the power over me that he 
needed, in order to enforce this parting address. For the 
first time, I listened, without shrinking, as he spoke of ibis 
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time as a state of trial and sufTering — an ordeal through 
which we were required to pasa, as a test of our worth in 
God's sight; not stopping hv the way to grasp at its 
honours, or cling to its affections, except as those had 
reference to the everlasting life lying heyond. His fer- 
vour awakened me to a full sense of all the heauty of 
holiness — ^his pathos suhdued me ; and, looking to that 
hope beyond the grave, to which every mortal hope tended, 
I prayed, silently and earnestly, that its light might never 
be dimmed in my soul. I shed tears that were profitable 
at the moment. I promised to remember what he had said ; 
to pray for grace to keep me in the right way. 

If I afterwards fell for a time from this high faith, and 
the happy confidence it alone can give, the certainty of 
earth's sorrow remained with me. The changes of the 
past were ever present, warning me of changes that might 
come. Already, how much that was wonderful to me, thaty 
only a short time back, I should have considered an im- 
possibility, had come to pass I There was not a trace left 
of The Elms — the house, the old moss-covered wall, the 
garden, had all disappeared. Bertha was the affianced 
wife of Elijah Pyne ; and Susan Cray was a bride, begin- 
ning life anew, as if that desolation of the past was even 
less to her as a memory than it still was to myself. 
' Elijah Pyne left us on that day, and we remained to be 
made much of. Mr. and Miss Maynard, amongst others,' 
-'ii' Reach, and Amos Breck, amongst others, at Elvar, 
'Were inconsolable about losing Miss Lea and myself; 
Amos, indeed, was so bewildered, that he could not be 
taade to comprehend what it all meant. He was only 
iSlear on one point — that, if I went to London, he must 
''A)Ilow me ; for Robert's charge, that he was not to lose 
'^t^bt of me, was not to be lost sight of by him. As over 
"iftUdl 'ftbo^e Ik small income that his own industry had^ 
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secured to him, Robert had made over to him a legacy, thai 
he knew it had been his uncle's intention to bequeath tk^ 
his old shipmate, in case he survived him, Amos was 
sufficiently independent to take up his abode where h^ 
liked ; and, so far as I was concerned, I was rather please^ 
than otherwise at the thought of still having him neat' 
me. Amos meant what he said; and this fidelity to 
death, that is rarely found, except in a humble friend — and 
that I found in him — has been one of the few bright memo- 
ries of my life., 

Loved, and cared for, and regretted, and watched oyef, 
as we were, we, three female adventurers, had nothing 
besides our own courage, and perseverance, and unsophis- 
ticated faith, to bear us on in an undertaking that wisls 
somewhat perilous, as far as regai-ded mysel£ During the 
quiet days that followed the first excitement of our resolve, 
and the announcement of ii, I began to wonder what I 
should do to begin with, in order to avoid being burden- 
some fo Miss Lea, T\ith whom and her brother I was to 
take up my abode, or to Beriha. In London, where there 
must be so much io do, what could /do in case my literary 
project failed? I could paint flowers — I could draw land- 
scapes. I mentioned Ibis to Be^ tha, and Bei-tha said : — 

" There is a fate in what we ai-e doing ; I feel sure of 
that. Be quiet for the present: as we go on we shall' 
understand better what particular destiny lies before us.";' 

BetwJxt Berrha's proud conBdence and Miss Lea^Jl' 
child-like trust in the good providence of God, I was 
gi'eatly sustained. I had, besides, my own strong i^olu- 
tion to take advantage.of any charce that offered. Dming 
our remaining stay at Elvar, we seemed equally to put 
away from us any absorbing care for the future. We 
yielded ourselves to the enjoyment of the present; and the 
kindness of those around us afi^orded us every facility for 
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ibis enjoyment. AH wished to do something to give as 
pleasure ; and the hearty willingness ensured satisfaction 
on both sides. Every day we went out in the detif old 
boat, with Amos and Darby Monks, except on one day^ 
when Mr. and Mrs* Maynard, and I forget how many of 
their children, came, early in the morning, and r^cndned 
until night ; and on this occasion the largest fishing-8ma<^ 
in the village was placed at our disposal. Mr. Maynard, 
who took charge of Miss Lea's affairs, interested hhnself 
about us generally ; and when we finally departed, we were 
much indebted to his good oMces. 

We went to London by water, and anived late in the 
day. The swarming life, the cix>wded river, the domes 
and spires, and buildings of all kinds, stretching far away 
on either side, absorbed my attention as I entered this 
metropolis of the world. I thought of the many spots 
near me, made sacred by their association with thos^i 
rendered memorable by their sufferings or their genius ; 
and looked around me with eager interest as we passed On, 
in a hired vehicle, to Mrs. Lea.'s residence in Whitechapel. 
Both Mr. Lea and Walter had proffered to meet us ; but 
we had arrived before the day appointed, and so anticipated 
taking Mr. Lea by surprise. Through Bertha and his 
sister, and with such help as his letters afforded rae, I had 
been able to form a pretty correct notion of his character ; 
and such notion as I had, inclined me to believe that I 
should meet with a very warm welcome, though he had 
not dreamed of being burdened with another inmate when 
he asked his sister to share his home. In his last letter 
he had approved of the arrangement very heartily, and 
Miss Lea was the only one oi us who looked forward 
to the meeting with trepidation. 

"Dear me I" she exclaimed, " Fm so afraid Simon 
won't know me I He hasn't seen me for twenty years^you 
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know. It will break mv heart if lie doesn't know me— it 
will indeed. I should know him anywhere ; bat I must 
be so much changed, and Simon has had something else to 
do than think of me as I have thought of him. I'm all in 
8 tremble, my dears, and feel as if I should drop." 

It was an unusual thing for Miss Lea to be so put out 
of her way, but this was an extraordinary occasion. 
There seemed to be little fear of Mr. Lea's mistaking her 
for anybody else ; and we did our best to conyince her that 
the alarm was groundless. Howeyer, when the coach 
Btoppcd, she placed her hands before her face, and sobbed 
audibly. 

" This is the street," shouted the driyer, bending down 
to the coach- window. *' What's the number ?" 

Ah none of us knew the number, we told him to inquire. 
A woman, who stood by said, " That's Mr. Lea, standing at 
yonder door." 

•* The old chap in spectacles ?" asked the driyer. 

J)(Miig answered in the affirmative, he drove on. It was 
a Htnnll, ({uiot street, with private houses on both sides. 
I looking out, I presently saw a venerable, white-headed 
man, who wore no hat, and who held a pair of spectacles in 
biN hand, advance, and look towards us with an air of great 
int4iruHt. When the coach stopped, this individual came 
U)) to the window, in the act of putting on his spectacles. • 

** Why, dear met bless my soul, if it isn't you I" he 
oxolaimiHd. <*Now, isn't it wonderful? directly I heard 
i\w wluM>liS I thought to myself— that may be them I I 
riMilly did, Mias Milner. You're looking better," he con- 
tliuiod, M the driyer opened the door, and Bertha got trnt 
» Minn Vloyd, Fm mm''— end he kissed me—'' I ehoold 
know A Fbjd aU ttt^^wJiagP irj nd I give you a thou-. 

irhy, Maiy, what's 
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. " Oh, he does kDow me I " exclaimed Miss Lea, wiping 
her eyes, resolutely, and smiling in her sunniest manner as 
she stepped on the pavement, **0, Simon I I was so afraid 
you wouldn't know me ; and you really knew me before 
you saw my face I" 

"Well," said Mr. Lea, taking oflf his spectacles, and 
looking first at the driver, then at Bertha and myself, as if 
appealing to us for the common sense of what he said, " I 
don't see how I was to miss knowing you I I'm very glad 
to see you looking as young and brisk as ever, Mary. 
Now, all of you go in the house, and I'll see about th^ 
luggage." 

Bertha had paid the coach-hire, and we walked forward, 
through a narrow passage, into a small parlour. Miss 
Lea's delight at being so readily recognised was exces- 
sive, and she could not help talking about it. An elderly 
woman came forward, and asked us to go up stairs, an^ 
take our travelling dress off, and we followed her, and 
presently descended to the parlour again. We found the 
small passage blocked up with our luggage, and Mr. Lei^ 
standing in the back-ground, in earnest consultation with 
his servant. 

"Now, Simon," said Miss Lea, '*if you trouble yourselif 
with any extra preparations for us, we shall go back again. 
We just want a cup af tea, and nothing else." 
•J' "To tell you the truth," commenced Mr. Lea — 
Jn^* Oh, don't bother 1" said the woman. " If he wouldn't 
iiake such a fuss — ^but he always does, when anybody, 
eoines to see him — I'd have everything ready directly. 
KoW| do go oat and sit with the ladies, and leave me 

-jidfiWieUy weU)" laid Mr. Lea, taking off his spectacles, 
MlAilo^dllg At them as if wondering what they were^. 
^fyoa ihall bare your own way to be sure, Mrs. Blank ; 
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but — Oh, never mind I To tell you the truth," he tm 
tinned, speaking as we all walked into the parlour, ''I didift 
expect you till to-morrow, and I'd just called in M» 
Blank — she's a neighbour of mine, and one of my 
congregation — ^to consult about what I should provideL 
We've plenty in the house, only it's not cooked. Oh, iw 
shall get on very well, I dare say. Mary, my dear, I 
haven't kissed you." 

Miss Lea returned his salute very affectionately. 

"But only to think of your knowing me at onoi^ 
Simon I " she exclaimed. " I must look so much older." > 

"You'll never look older, and you never lookri 
younger," said Mr. Lea, speaking in perfect simplicity 
and good faith. " I do iassure you," he continued, turnings 
to us, " I have never observed any change in Mary since 
I first remember her. We have both of us worn well, if 
we were rather old-fashioned to begin with." 

There was much truth in what Mr. Lea said. Wonder- 
fully like his sister, both their faces were of the description 
that never could have been handsome, and that never 
could become ugly. Character had a good deal to do 
with this preservation; which was, perhaps, chiefly of 
expression. Both had led quiet, and contented, and event* 
less lives ; no stormy passions, no heavy griefs, had left 
their traces on the features of either. Both had preserved 
. the simplicity of character and the freshness of heart, that 
did indeed endow them with a perpetual youth ; so that 
one was being continually struck with the wear and 
tear, the shrewdness, and experience, and worldliness 
altogether, of any and everybody in comparison. Mbs 
Lea seemed to be made quite happy by wliat her brother 
had said, and her face became perfectly radiant with 
satisfaction. 
"Well, this is really delightful r* said Mr. Lea, 
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mbbing his hands together as he looked round upon 
hb. " If we had only had the ham boiled ; but oh, never 
mind, we shall get on very well. My dear Miss Floyd, 
you have a strong look of your father when he was a 
boy, and of your grandfather. I am sure I don't know 
what I have ever done to deserve so great a happiness as 
it is to me to see you here. God has been very good to us 
both, Mary. My dear Mary, I have not yet said how de* 
lighted I am to see you. You shall all have some refresh- 
ment presently, and I'm only sorry — ^but oh, never mind, I 
dare say we shall get on capitally, Mrs. Blank is an 
excellent manager, and I can trust to her." 

" My dear brother," said Miss Lea, " you don't seem to 
have a regular servant ?" 

" A servant I" said Mr. Lea, lowering his spectacles, so 
that he could look over them, and regarding his sister with 
fl fixed look, as if he did not exactly comprehend what she 
meant, " 0, yes — no, I mean ; no, I have no regular servant 
just now. My housekeeper died — Mrs. Smith, you re- 
member? Well, I've had regular servants since she died 
—dear me, I must have had a dozen I I don't know how 
it happened, but they never stopped with me. Mrs. 
Blank says it's my own fault, and she's a very clever 
woman ; but of course, you know, I did not teach them to 
be dishonest, as she says they were. Mrs. Blank hired 
iKem for me, and she dismissed them, and so she can tell 
yira all about it. I'm sure it has been a great grievance 
\A' me. You see, Mary, I am sadly in want of a house- 
keeper." 

" 0, . yes, I see that very plainly," said Miss Lea, 
laugbing. " And who is Mrs. Blank ?" 

** A good, worthy soul," said her brother ; " the wife of 
our butcher, who lives at the corner of the street. She 

VOL, n. L 
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comes here out of pure good will. Sometimes she Benin 
her own servant to help. It really distresses me, some- 
times, to think what a trouble I am to her ; but she m&kei 
no trouble of it. Women seem naturally bom to trouble. 
I think, sometimes, Mary, of the trouble I was to you ia 
our young days." 

" Oh, nonsense I" said Miss Lea ; " it's the greatest 
pleasure 1 have to think of those days. J£ there wasn^a 
profit and a satisfaction in trouble, God wouldn't have s^ 
it into the world. Well, I'm sure Mrs. Blank has beeu 
j^peditious." 

Mrs. Blank entered with the tea-tray. She was « 
comely-looking woman, stout and florid, and evideady 
good-natured. Eetuming to the kitchen, she brought back 
imother tray, containing a dish of nicely-cooked mutton 
chops, some eggs, cakes, and mufiGbis. After placing these 
things upon the table, she turned to Mr. Lea, and said:— 
" Now, sir, will that satisfy you ?" 

**' yes," said Mr. Lea, again putting on his spectacles 
and taking a survey. '^ I was just saying we should get 
on capitally ; for I know you to be equal to anything." 

" My brother is hard to please, sometimes, I'm afraid,'' 
^aid Miss Lea, smiling. 

"No, it's not that, ma'am," said Mrs. Blank; "he'«, 
only too easy, and too ready to be pleased when he's hf. 
himself; but, you see, he has no more notion of every-day • 
matters than a child ; — ^he never had, and never will havec 
That's where 1 have to find fault with him sometimecM 
I'm sure I'm glad to see you here, ma'am ; the master's 
been sadly imposed on since Mrs. Smith died." 

"Well, welll" said Mr. Lea, looking at the dish of 
chops through his spectacles, and then over them, and theop 
taking them off altogether (he never seemed to know what, 
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to do with those spectacles) ; that's a very disagreeable 
subject, and one that I never understood clearly, Misa 
Floyd, allow me to help you." 

Bertha, who seemed quite at home, had set herself to 
make the tea. We had got on thus far, when Bertha and 
Miss Lea together commenced an inquiry about Walter ; 
and the reverend gentleman entered upon the subject with 
much enthusiasm of feeling, which was chiefly called forth 
by his admiration of Mr. Montague's disinterested friend- 
ship. 

** That man,*' he said, raising the hand in which he held 
his knife, and waving it in the air, ^^ has exalted my 
qpinion of human nature ; he has occasioned me more than 
ever to rejoice that I had been born into a world in which 
these examples of nobleness do more than atone for the 
hardness and coldness, the selfishness, that is plentiful 
enough, as I have had reason to know in the course of my 
vocation. Yes; I look upon Mr. Montague as a most 
worthy individual, whose actions are an honour to his 
heart." 

Mr. Lea's character differed from his sister's in some 
respects, though not materially. He had seen too much 
of human nature during his forty years' ministry in that 
poor and populous parish, to believe in its perfection to 
the extent that Miss Lea could ; he had met with too much 
of real distress and sorrow, to preserve long together a 
complacency that, however, often resembled her own. 
He was readily roused to indignation — ^readily moved to 
compassion. His judgment was stronger — his sensibility 
more acute — ^his patience less indomitable than hers ; but 
yet, even I, a young girl brought up in the country, in a 
secluded way, and whose experience of life amounted to 
very little, soon discovered, as Bertha had done before me, 
that Mr Lea's judgment was often not worth much ; and 

La 
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that his sensibility was liable to expose bim to impositiOD, 
and to lead him sadly astray. To begin with, however— 
in this matter concerning Mr. Montague and Walter, I 
altogether, and Bertha to some extent, trusted to hia 
report, and rejoiced accordingly. It was impossible to d# 
otherwise, when Mr. Lea, who had barely escaped the 
perils of neglect in his own boyhood and youth,* spc^ 
feelingly of the worse than profitless life from whick 
Walter had been rescued. Certainly, in both Bertha and 
myself, a very ready hope and confidence in Mr. Montague 
was strengthened by what we then heard ; and I, indi- 
vidually, looked forward with some impatience to the 
following day, on which I expected to see him and 
Walter. 

It was rather late in the evening, when a coach was 
summoned to convqy Bertha to Russell-square. My heart 
sank for an instant, when she took her departure ; but it 
was only for an instant ; I was too happy and too hopefal 
to be depressed for any length of time ; she had promised 
to see me again soon, and I knew that through Mr. Lea I 
could readily communicate with her at any time. Shortly 
after Bertha had gone, Mrs. Blank announced two visitors 
for Mr. Lea, and his sister beckoned me out of the room* 
As we passed out, we encountered two sailor-looking men, 
who advanced, cap in hand. We followed Mrs. Blank into 
the small kitchen, which was merely a back parlour, and 
Miss Lea asked her if the visitors belonged to her brother^B 
congregation. 

" dear, no," said Mrs. Blank. "All soi-ts of strangers 
come to Mr.. Lea when they want help. He's put upon 
in that way, poor gentleman ; but he likes it, and he does 
a world of good. Themll be two sailors from the shipping, 
that want advice or help of some sort, and that's heard 
t»w ready he is to give either. Them that can't read ^ 
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write, come to him with their letters ; theito that cfuarrel, 
come to have their disputes settled; the sick and poor 
come or send for him aU along. He never turns any- 
body away. He's as well known as Saint PauVs, is Mr. 
Lea, in this part." 

" Well, I'm very glad to hear it," said Miss Lea, giving 
a little sob, half of pride, half of happiness, I thought, as 
I looked at her. ** Whatever is all this for ? " 

Miss Lea was looking, as she spoke, at a table, on which 
was piled, in admirable confusion, a couple of fowls, a 
hare, a large salmon, an indefinite number of oysters, and 
several other eatables that I failed to enumerate. 

" That's what I've been complaining about to Mr. Lea," 
said Mrs, Blank. "When he's alone, you might cook a 
brick for him, and he would just try it and leave it, and 
never murmur a bit, or ask for anything better ; but if 
there's anyone coming to see him, he must go to extremes^ 
You don't see all. There's a ham boiling on the fire, and 
he had ordered a whole round of beef; but I told my 
husband not to send it on, when I saw what he had been 
laying in before I could stop him. 1 dare say there's 
something more to come yet. Well, poor dear gentleman, 
he seemed so happy, that I could not scold him much (she 
6eemed to be in the habit of scolding him) ; but I'm right 
glad that you're come, for, fui I |^id, he's no more notion 
than a child how to go on, and anybody may impose upon 
him." 

" Well now, really, Mrs. Blank," said Miss Lea, " I'm 
very much obliged to you. He certainly wants looking 
after, and you must have been very kind to him. Fm 
very much obliged to you, indeed," 

•* There's no obligation, ma'am," said Mrs. Blank. 
** Everybody loves Mr. Lea, and there's hundreds would 
^ anything for hip they could ; but it worrits me to see 
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bim always going wrong in some way or other. If wasn^ 
BO in Mrs. Smith's time, and it won't be again, I hope. 
Mr. Lea's been so troubled with servant girls, I didn't 
know what to do when I heard you was coming ; but if 
you'll want one, I'll look out directly." 

"Thank you, no; we shall not want a servant," said 
Miss Lea. " To tell you the truth," she continued, lower- 
ing her voice to a confidential whisper, " I've always heen 
■used to do my own housework ; I have, indeed. We're 
not rich, you know, and we must be as economical as we 
can. This is not a large houses-only four rooms and a 
garret ; and my brother does not give much trouble, I'm 
sure." 

" A dozen like him wouldn't give so much trouble as 
a baby, with proper management," said Mrs. Blank. Fll 
stop till the ham is done, and clear up a bit, and my girl 
fihall come and light the fire in the morning ; for I'm sure 
you'll be tired. She's done that since the last girl went, 
and we've always locked Mr. Lea in at nights. Perhaps 
you'll not mind being locked in for one night, ma'am ?" 

Miss Lea protested, not against being locked in, but 
against giving so much trouble ; but this contest betwixt 
two kind-hearted people ended, as it was sure to do, in the 
obliged person giving way, and it was decided that for that 
night we were to be locked in. 

** Whatever are we to do with all this food?" exclaimed 
Miss Lea. " The hare and the fowls can be hung up, but 
the fish must be cooked to-morrow, and the oysters eaten. 
What a thoughtless man my poor brother must be (just as 
he was when a boy, I assure you)j but it all springs out 
of the generosity of his heart, and I can't find in mine to 
take him to task this tune. He'U do well enough for the 
mure, now Tm here.** 

•* yw, ina'am, I'veiio Ambtof that,- iMiid Airs. Blank. 
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** Thifl 18 tlie key of Mrs. Smith's store closet ; that's th^ 
closet, just across the passage. There's a good deal of 
her preserves and pickles, and other things, that I thought 
the girls had better have nothing to do with; so I've 
always kept the key myself and given out what was 
wanted." 

For this and other marks of attention to her brother's 

. comfort and interest, Miss Lea expressed her gratitude very 
warmly, as she followed Mrs. Blank over the house in 
order to become familiar with its arrangements. In the 
front sleeping room were two beds — one of which I was to 
occupy, and Miss Lea the other. The back room was Mr# 
Lea's. The garret was only a lumber-room, that was 
rarely entered ; and, setting this aside, the house was not 
larger than Miss Lea's house at Reach* 

Having got the hare out of her hands, and put the place 
in nice order, Mrs. Blank bade us good-night, saying she 
would send her girl in, so that we could choose our own 
time for being locked up. Mr. Lea's visitors departed 
shortly afterwards, and then the reverend gentleman came 
to look for us, in a high state of excitement about the 
most moving incident in the world, which he had just been 
listening to. As hundreds of " the most moving incidents 
in the world" were subsequently narrated to me by Mr. 
Lea, or came to my knowledge through his means, I have 

i BO particular recollection of this one, except that we were 

;, almost exclusively occupied in talking about it till bed- 
time, and that the feeling exhibited by Mr. Lea drew me 
closer towards him, so that I felt as if I had known him 

s all my life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISS Lea and myself, being both early risers, were 
up on the following morning before Mrs. Blank'9 
servant arrived. We employed ourselves in unpacking 
our boxes, and making some arrangements in our room. 
I had awakened from a sweet, sound sleep, with a most 
buoyant hope in my heart. On that day I expected to see 
Walter, whom I loved so much, and Mr. Montague, from 
whom I expected so much. 

" I suppose it's no use thinking about a walk before 
breakfast in this part of the world," said Miss Le% 
pausing in her work ; " and if I shall miss anything 
greatly, it will be that. I was always in the habi1» of 
walking before breakfast at Reach, my dear, as you were 
at The Elms, and as we all were at Elvar. I suppose we 
should have to go miles away before we could get to the 
green fields?" 

I was not in a mood to regret the green fields just then. 
I was thinking of the national depositories of art, of the 
haunts of the poets, of the ecclesiastical and historical 
buildings that I had read about, and always had a craving 
desire to see. 
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" But we are not far from the river and the shipping," I 
said ; "it would he delightful to walk so far early in the 
morning, as we might do." 

" Well, I really think it would," said Miss Lea ; " andj 
when we are independent of this locking in, we will see 
about it." 

Mr. Lea rose rather late in the day for us; hut, at any 
hour, it was delightful to see so benevolent a countenance 
breaking upon us like veritable sunshine, only more genial, 
because speaking more to the heart. After breakfast on 
that first morning he went out, as it was his wont to do, in 
order to visit some of his parishioners ; and, after Miss Lea 
had dismissed Mrs. Blank's servant with a gratuity, we 
two set ourselves in earnest to the remaining household 
work. I say, we two, because, in spite of Miss Lea's 
remonstrances, I would busy myself. I rather liked this 
sort of employment, to which I had never been accustomed 
— perhaps, as a novelty. I could not, however, have sat still 
with the knowledge that I was making work, and doing 
none. I was up stairs, making the beds and dusting, when 
Miss Lea came up in a breathless state, to inform me that 
Mr. Mark Floyd was waiting to see me in the parlour, 

I did not hurry myself for Mr. Mark Floyd. I washed 
my hands, and brushed my hair very leisurely. I would 
rather not have seen him just then. I shrunk from begin- 
ning my new life, with his cold comments and bitter 
sarcasms ringing in my ears, if they did not reach my 
heart. There was no avoiding him, however ; and when I 
had taken my own time about it, I went down to him. 
I found Mark leaning against the wall of the parlour, with 
his hands behind him, just as he used to stand against the 
wall of his own house when I went to school at Reach. 
His cold blue eyes were cold as ever ; his face wore the 
same look of mingled shrewdness and indifference. I sat 
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down, after saying, "You have paid me an early viai, 
cousin Mark." " I had nothing better to do," said Mark, 
bluntly. " Don't consider me as interfering in any way m 
a delightM family re-union. I am a mere looker-on. Yon 
young people are faster than the young folks were in my 
early days ; you 

• Steer your bark, and spread your sail. 
As fickle fortune blows the gale,' 

in a very independent manner. I dare say there's nothing 
like it for getting on in the world, after a fashion. Y<m 
have n't seen Walter, yet, T suppose ?" 

I said, I expected to see him in the course of the day. 

" And his very disinterested friend, Mr. Alfred Monta- 
gue, I suppose?" said Mark. " Well, you have certainly 
a treat to come. What I particularly have to say to 
you, is this : Miss ColHs, who is aware that you are here, 
has signified a gracious intention to pay you a visit. Now, 
if you have anything particularly worth communicating, 
keep it to yourself. Miss Collis can mar more than she 
makes ; and if / can wait patiently the development of 
events, I think she may do the same. A delightful retire- 
ment, this, Amy," he continued, walking to the window 
and looking out ; " surrouded by all that is busy in com- 
merce, all that is elegant in manners, all that is mighty in 
power, all that is dazzling in splendour, all that is 
brilliant in genius, and all that is benevolent in feeling, 
you stand a good chance of coming in contact with nothing 
except your own expectations, whatever they may be." 

" They are moderate, at present," I said; " they should 
be more so, if what you say be true." 

" Are you in the habit of heeding what I say T* returned 
Mark. «' I was merely quoting ; I believe I am in a quot- 
ing humour this morning. My authority further sayeth : 
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*— * in London, the penniless solitary may feel the depth of 
his solitude. From mom to night he may pensively pace 
the streets, envying every equipage that sweeps by him in 
its pride, and coveting the crusts of the unwashed arti- 
ficer. And there shall pass him in his walks, poets, who 
musically sing of human feeling ; priests, that preach the 
religion of mercy ; the wealthy, who pity the sorrows of 
the poor ; the sentimental, whose hearts ai*e touched by the 
tale of wo — and none of these shall heed him ; and he 
may retire at night to his bedless garret, and sit cold and 
hungry by his empty grate. The world may be busy, and 
cheerful, and noisy around him, but no sympathy shall 
reach him ; his heart shall be dry as Gideon's fleece, while 
the softening dews of humanity are falling around him.' '* 

** Do you intend this as a warning, or a rebuke. Cousin 
Mark?'' I said, surprised, as I well might be, because 
Mark had never been so demonstrative before. " I can- 
not well be more solitary here than I should have been if 
I bad remained at Scorsby." 

" With Miss Rawson and Co?" said Mark. ** Well, I 
^ai'e say not. It's a queer world : so much depends upon 
the idyoscyncracy. By-the-bye, I am forgetting to tell 
you that I accompanied Robert Clayton to his ship, lying 
at Gravesend ; and that after seeing him depart, I had a 
.final interview with Mr. Pyne. Betwixt these two lies a 
history whose development I am watching. Bertha has 
brightened up wonderfully of late ; don't you think so ?*' 

" I hope so, I said ;" Bertha was always kind and good, 
and she deserves to be happy." 

"Kind and good?" said Mark, repeating my words. 
" Yes, I believe she is that. Add, over-anxious and ambi« 
tiouB, and you put a spoke in the wheel. None of us are 
kind and good, and nothing else ; as none of us are over* 
anxious and ambitious, and nothing else. Whatever 
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•quality preponderates wrecks us, or brings us safely into 
harbour. And so you expect to see Walter to-day ?" 

" Walter and Mr. Montague," I said; rather anxious to 
hear what he might say of the latter, as he seemed inclined 
to talk." 

" Walter has, possibly, missed the golden ball," said 
Mark. " William Floyd says he is disgusted with him. 
What the result of his not being disgusted with him might 
liave been, I can't say. Walter's is what you call a 
practical temperament; William Floyd is practical and 
phlegmatic. They never could have amalgamated. Every- 
thing that happens seems to be the 'only thing that could 
happen under the circmnstances. K we better understood 
this theory of events, we should not so frequently be 
astonished, and dismayed, and disappointed." 

" We, who care about the issue of events, you mean, I 
suppose," I said. "You, who merely look on, seem to 
have the advantage of us in every way." 

" Well, I have my own sources of satisfaction. Why 
should I not ?" said Mark. " I grudge to none the ad- 
vantages they can extract out of life. Now, remember 
what I have said to you about Miss Collis. I am the sworn 
foe of tittle-tattle, which often interferes with the natural 
course of events, and never did any good. I must say 
good-bye to Miss Lea, who seemed half afraid of me just 
now. I suppose the Reverend Simon is out?" 

I said he was. 

" Out amongst his flock, I suppose ?" said Mark ; " and, 
for a shepherd, I know of no one who i» less competent to 
,act on the advent of a wol£ Yet the Reverend Simon is 
one of the most self-satisfied men I know." 
, I did not, at the moment^ comprehend whether Mark 
pyyd qpote 4kM tf Mr. {m in ecunpassion or reproach; 
v_*. ^^JMPptAaiidjpAak he BBaUy, meant 
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most times. 1 said, however, as if I could not help it, 
V Mr. Lea is one of the best and kindest men I ever 
knew/' 

" I should believe that, if you were seventy, instead of 
seventeen," said Mark. " Whitechapel without Mr. Lea, 
would be like Westminster without the abbey. Not that I 
consider him more ornamental than useful — quite the 
reverse. Yes, it is true ; there are some characters that no 
one can mistake ; and, in this particular instance, you have ' 
displayed no great erudition, Amy. I shall be able to 
judge better of your powers that way by-and-by.'* 

Mark Floyd took leave, calling out his *' good-day" to 
Miss Lea in the passage. 

" He's put me all in a twitter — ^he has, indeed," said 
Miss Lea, when he was gone. " Mr. Mark's such a very 
superior man, and so odd, I always feel half afraid of him. 
It was very kind and thoughtful of him to call up6n you 
so soon ; and I shall always think better of him for it." 

I was not quite so sure about Mark's goodness. He 
would have depressed rather than cheered me, if I had not 
been too hopeful and happy just then to be readily cast 
down. I could not help thinking that he had purposely 
avoided the subject of Mr. Montague — a notion that gave 
me a good deal of uneasiness ; and his parting words 
iilclined me to believe, that he wished to learu my opinion 
of that gentleman's character, before saying anything him- 
self, as a test, perhaps, of my penetration, or, most probable, 
want of it. With regard to Miss Collis, I was quite de- ' 
termined that she should not obtain any information out of 
me, in order to retail it at Reach and Scorsby. 

When Mr. Lea came in to dinner, his sister spoke of 
Hark Floyd's very kind attention. He made a grimace, 
and eat short her remarks. 

^^ Don't talk to me," he said, '^ about the kindness of a' 
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man who leaves that boy in the midst of this great city^' 
to sink or swim, or go right or wrong, as it may bej 
never even inquiring after him, and only sneering at them 
that give him help. That's what he does at Mr. Montague* 
Bless my soul I what would the boy have done without 
Mr. Montague! As you know very well, Mary, I was 
thrown upon the world in the same way ; and, if it had 
not been for Mr. Floyd, 1 should have been ruined, body 
and soul. I don't forget those days. IVe a fellow-feeling 
for Walter ; besides that, I'm determined, as far as I can, 
to repay to him the debt I owe his family. And to you, 
too, my dear," he added, turning to me, and patting my 
head. " Mary, these two childi'en are ours ; and we must 
thank God for them, and try to do our best for them." 

*' My dear Simon," said Miss Lea, " I've looked upon 
them in that light for many years past. I'm sure," she 
continued, hastily wiping her eyes, " nobody can tell what 
a pleasure it is to me to have them so much to ourselves, 
though I wish we could do more for them ; but, with God's 
blessing, we shall get on. I've been wondering, my dear 
brother, what we're to do with the oysters — they're not 
opened." 

" The fact is," said Mr. Lea, putliag on his spectacles, 
and taking up one of the oysters and a common table-knife, 
and commencing operations in a manner that made me 
tremble for his fingers — " the fact is, a certain set of men 
grow into a dislike of boys and young men, as they grow 
old. My uncle was a man of that sort, and he disliked 
me. William Floyd and Mr. Mark seem to be of the same 
stamp, and they dislike Walter. Now, I like boys : I can't 
forget that I once a boy myself. As for William Floyd, 
he cares for nobody belonging to him. Perhaps, Mr. Mark 
has a. little proper feeling about his cousin here. Well, so ^ 
much the better," 
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'^ I don't think cousin Mark either likes or dislikes 
anybody much, if at all," I said. " It amuses him to 
watch what we are doing in the world ; but he would be 
quite as well amused if we did not belong to him/' 

** That's something I don't understand," said Mr. Lea. 
'^ I wish I understood these oysters ; I find them very 
hard, Mary." 

"The shells?" said Miss Lea, laughing; "why, of 
course." 

" And I think," he continued, "the usual way must be 
to break them with a hatchefc." 

" 0, not for the world I that would make a mess. 
Why, Simon, you must have eaten oysters before ?" 

" Yes ; yes ; I've eaten oysters ; not often, though, 
and not in this state." 

"0, do give them up I" said Miss Lea. "Whatever 
made you think of buying so many?" 

" Well, I believe the man said they were very cheap, 
and that they would soon be out of season, so I thought 
they would be a treat. If you don't particularly care 
about them, I know a consumptive patient that lives upon ; 
oysters, I believe; at least, he likes them, and would 
be very glad of them." 

It was unanimously resolved that the consumptive 
patient should have the oysters, and we sat down to our ', 
dinner of fish and cold ham." 

" I thought," said Mr. Lea, putting on his spectacles 
again, in order to take a survey of the table, " I thought J 
we had a hare, and something else — I forget what ; but a 
hare certainly." 1 

" We've hung the hare up, and the fowls, too," said i 
Miss Lea. "It won't do to cook so much for so few \ 
people. I'm sure we two shall be quite satisfied, and I . \ 
tliink you won't grumble." 1 
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" Oh I don't mention mc," said Mr. Lea, " t don't ea 
what it is ; only, I recollect how people used to live 
Lancashire. Dear me! in old Mr. Floyd's time the 
was always fleshy fish^ and fowl on the breakfut tab 
I'm afraid Miss Floyd won't he able to make a dinner." 

" I shall, I assure you," I said. *' I have never he 
accustomed to a variety of dishes, and where I have li^ 
lately, we rarely had anything except fish." 

" Then, fish is no treat to you," said Mr. Lea ; 
might have thought of that. You see, Mary, I'm : 
clever at providing in this way." 

. Mr. Lea continued dissatisfied ; though, for my part, 
order to reassure him, I eat as much as I could. Din 
yras nearly over, when we heard a knock at the door. 

" Let me go," said Mr. Lea ; " that's Walter Floyc 
suspect. You two sit quite still, and — bless the boy 
we'll give him a surprise." 

I sat still enough, pale and trembling. I had not s 
Walter for nearly twelve months. I heard his v< 
directly the door opened. 

"Are you ready to go, Mr. Lea?" he said, speak 
quite out of bi'eath]? "Mr. Rutherford could not sj 
me sooner, and I've been running all the way. 

" Dear rae I what's the matter ?" said Mr. Lea. " R 
ning 1 what Lave you been running for ? where do ; 
want to go ? " He could joke in this small way, as a * 
might, and enjoy it as a boy would. 

"0, sir, you know!" said Walter, speaking in a < 
tressed tone; "to meet Amy and Miss Lea. You h 
not forgotten ?" 

" 0, 1 remember," said Mr. Lea. " 0, there's no hui 
I don^t feel quite sure about their coming to-day ; I rat 
tbiuk they won't. Come in and have some dinner." 

"But you'll go after dinner, Mr, Lea?" said Wal 
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They bad advanced to tihe parlour door, and Walter roslied 
forward in his impetuous way, and half smothered me 
-mih kisses ; and Hien he threw his arms round Miss Lea's 
neck, Miss Lea sobt)ing all the time, and her brother 
looking on with the most benevolent countenance in the 
world. 

** You see," said Mr. Lea, "I had my reasons for b^ 
Keying they wouldn't arrive to-day. We may feel pretty 
Bure of it." 

** 0, 1 never felt so happy in my life T' said Walter ; 
and, in an excited way, he poured forth dozens of ques* 
tions as to how we came, and when we came, and how we 
had left all at Elvar, and if we both really intended to 
remain in London. When we were all a Uttle quieted, 
Walter was again asked to have some dinner. 

" I can't eat now," he said ; " I couldn't lor the 
world — I'm too happy to eat." He was made, to try, 
however ; but the attempt was a failure. The pleasure* 
able excitement had taken his appetite away. The dinner^ 
table was allowed to remain as it was for more than an 
bour, during which time we were too much absorbed in 
one another to attend to ordinary matters. Mr. Lekt 
listened as eagerly to Walter's detail of the life he led iit 
Liverpool, as if he had never heard it before. I held one 
of Walter's small and very delicately-formed hands in min^ 
as he spoke, and glanced at it now and then, wondering 
how two such hands had availed him in performing the 
vrork which he described to us. I looked at his slight 
figure — slighter than ever now, because he was growing 
rapidly; at his pale, handsome face, more than ever 
characterised by the spiritual beauty that had always 
beamed out of it; and, for the first time since I had ladt 
seen Robert, my heart sank a little, feeling that the bay 
-was not rigttly placed^ even then.: His work was Btill 

VOL. II. m: 
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onenial and unprofitable, thougli' lighter; liia employer 
^having little for him to do except to open doors, and receitl 
.meBsagcs. and run errands, and wait upon him at break* 
•fast. Walter, however, had still his glorions visions of 
<the future. Mr. Montague had .taken him to one of the 
national galleries of pictures, and all his latent enthusia89 
•had been roused, and he was quite siii'e that he should 
be a painter. He did not, luckily for mp, crave juBt 
then for opportunities of preparing himself for sucl^ 
;a career ; he seemed rather to contemplate arriving 
-at perfection by some royal road, visible only . to himr 
^clf. I was far less sanguine and enthusiastic than 
,dio was ; for the excess, both ways in bim, tended to sober 
^nd chill me with ominous fears. Perhaps, however, the 
«ft(T rc-nction did me good; I understand better how 
;. nuich there was to struggle for. ' Later on in the day, when 
Air. Lea had gone out to apprise the friends of the conr 
■•innptive patient, that the oysters might be had for fetchr 
•ing, and Miss Lea was busy with her household work, J 
•hatl a longer conversation with Walter; during which I 
loanuMl further particulars about Mr. Montague and Lady 
«JUH)thby, and his own mode of life. In the first place, he 
jwid six shillings a week, for his lodging and washing, to a 
fwidt^w woman, who ro^aided in some court in Holboin. 
Tho n'umining nine shillings of his salary, he acknow,- 
.ItHtgtM), >VH!) not all expended in food and clothing: he 
.pur\»ha,siMl |>oriiHlicals, and contemplated visitmg the theatre 
DOW and X\mu Ho was quite enthusiastic about Mr. Mem- 
tnirui\ who »tiU promised to make a great man of him, and 
'^lu> had intriHlucod him to all sorts q£ dever pec^e. He 
did IH4 know whram Mr« Mmitagiie Kved, or what he did 
Amt a livi)i|r now. \hs was, as he had said, acquainted 
>^|th Mjr nMdibf prsTHMis^; Ibr Lady Boothby bad 
- - - ^Im M lA old aeiwiiitaiio^ in Walter^s 
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presence. He liked Lady Boothby, too. He said she Had 
jio pride, and was very good-natured. She had promised 
not to lose sight of him. He spoke of Robert and Mr. 
Pyne, for he had seen both, and told me how wishful 
Bobert had been that we should go with him to India, and 
gave me more fully his reasons for not going. Besides 
disliking the roughness of a sailor's life, he had a dread of 
the sea, and he did not want to see India. If he ever left 
England, he said, he should visit the old countries of 
Europe — glorious Italy, and chivalrous Spain, and France. 
If he ever went further, it would be to Egypt and Pales- 
tine. As he spoke thus confidently about what he would 
not do, and enthusiastically about what he should like to 
do, his eyes kindling the while with a brighter and more 
intellectual light, and his whole countenance warming^ 
until either t^heek was in a glow, I recalled all that Mr, 
Mostyn had said of him ; and felt that life would be to 
him indeed a failure, if, for many years longer, he was tied 
down to the drudger^ that barely supplied to him the 
common wants, about which he had no absorbing care; 
that, indeed, formed no part of the scheme of life to which 
he was giving his aspirations and his hopes. Then, I con- 
sidered that in twelve months Robert would return, having 
in his hands the power, and in his heart the affection^ 
upcHi both which I relied so much ; and that in the mean- 
time I should have an opportunity of trying whether my 

'literary scheme was practicable or not. These early diffi- 
euhies, marshalled by affection only to be routed by hope, 

iwere, after aU, very easily to be borne. 

.1 
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CHAFFER X» 

WHAT Mr. Lea ana Waher farther said aboat Mr^ 
M<Hitagiie, tended to reassure me; and as be watf 
expected to call in the eomse of the evening, I awaited his 
ecHoing with some impatience. Walter was caknpelled 
to leave ns in the meantime, as he wished to call on 
Bertha, and had promised to retom to his master's 
chambers at a certain hour. It had been decided that h6 
ihonld pass every Smiday with ns, and this arrangement 
supplied us with one joyful event every week. 

In the evening, Mr. Montague came. I was in thtf 
kitchen with Miss Lea when her brother opened the street^ 
door, and, contrary, to our expectation, brought him fbrwaid 
to us where we were. Miss Lea, '^ aU in a flutt^," got 
him into the parlour as quickly as possible. It took some 
time to accomplish this ; for, having been introduced, and 
after cordially wringing my hand and Miss Lea's, Mti 
Montague seemed to be in a state of rapturous excitement 
that took, at least, two of us aback* Language, he aaai 
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^^uld fail to express the liigh sense he entertained of the 
honour and happiness of an introduction to two persona 
of whose inestimahle worth he had abready been made 
aware, and therefore he should make no hopeless attempt 
to describe his feelings. Nevertheless, be went on to saj^ 
that he adored goodness and worshipped genius, both which 
qualities he believed to be personified in Miss Lea and 
myself. That was decidely the happiest moment of his 
life, or rather, it would have been, if his very dear young 
friend, Walter, could have been present to make the plea- 
sure he felt complete. He felt the necessity of apologising 
for his warmth ; and we must remember, in extenuation of 
what might seem extravagance, that he had made our ac- 
quaintance long before through report, which, he felt sure, 
had scarcely done us justice. He begged us to be. assured 
that we might command his services, heart and soul, for 
ourselves and all belonging to us. On the first oppor* 
tunity that occurred. Miss Lea expressed a fear that Mr. 
Montague was inclined to think too well of every body ; 
and I contrived to thank him for his kindness to Walter. 
Se answered us in his impressive way, assuring myself 
^at it was unfortunately impossible for any one to be 
sufficiently kind to Walter ; and Miss Lea, that nothing 
W&s so plain to him as the fact of her transcendant indi- 
vidual goodness. At this point, we got him into the 
parlour. 

. I have a difficulty in describing my first impressions of 
Mr. Montague, because I had no fixed impression, and I 
was labouring under a dread of being ungratefuL Khe 
had been an utter stranger to me and mine, and I had ob- 
f»rved this scene merely as a looker-on, I should have 
^trusted him and dislik^ him, Xt required afber-reflec- 
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tion to remind me that his apparent bombast migltt he' 
partly ascribable to his profession ; and that there was iM^ 
accounting for the eccentricities of genius. Walter htA 
assured me that he was a genius in his line. The enci)- • 
miums that appeared fulsome, and so offended me a little, 
might be the result of a readily excited imagination : IflS 
lavish proffers of service might spring from a too warm 
heart. 1 remembered all this in his favour, when he left 
US ; but, so long as he remained, I laboured under the oon*' 
straint of very wavering opinions concerning him. 

In outward appearance, Mr. Montague was rather 
jaunty than gentlemanly : you saw that before he spoke. 
He was well dressed — that is, everything he wore was new J 
but there was a tone about the whole, that struck one as 
peculiar : the result, perhaps, of professional, rather than 
of individual taste. He was tall in figure ; his hair was 
brown; his eyes, blue, bloodshot, and rather prominent;' 
his mouth, coarse, and his face altogether very red and 
pimpled. The worst of his face altogether was, that the 
defects of the surface struck you at first sight, before you 
had time to look for some redeeming expression, if there 
was any. To say the truth, Mr. Montague's countenance 
was not a mobile one. It was, perhaps, chiefly because his 
looks had so little harmonised with his words, that I ha3 
distrusted him to begin with ; and when it is remembered 
that his words, had struck me as being too grandiloquent, 
some idea may be formed of the idea concerning him, that 
at the moment distressed and perplexed myself. 

"When we had all adjourned to the parlour, Mr. Les 
himself became demonstrative, offering any and everything 
his house contained to the protector of the grandson of his 
old friend. Mr. Montague begged that he might not hi 
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ttSought of in ttis way, though he finally partooTc very 
^ringly of the contents of a bottle that rarely saw the 
light. Finding that we were chiefly inclined to converse 
about Walter, he described to uh, very graphically, the 
6tate in which he first found him, his own strong inclina- 
tion to befriend the boy, and his subsequent determination 
to aid him on in life by every means in his powerl While 
Mr. Montague was on this theme, I could only admire and 
regard him with intense gratitude. None of his lavish 
encomiums on Walter appeared extravagant to me ; and 
when He at length came to a pause, Mr. Lea held out his 
hand to him. 

. ^^ I shake hands with you, hirj as an earnest of my good 
will," said the reverend gentleman. " God bless you, sir f 
I acknowledge that I have hitherto looked upon men of 
your calling with a certain misgiving ; but, sir, I have 
deen enough of life to know that, while the heart remains in 
the right place — ^while it remains uncorrupted — the calling 
is a matter of' small importance. I am happy to say that 
I can honour the goodness of your heart — that I shall 
always be proud to see" you here, sir." 
t ^' Not prouder than I shall be in the possession of 
your good opinion, my dear sir,'* said Mr. Montague. Keep 
: the heart in the right place; by all means ; but the soul — 
; the immortal soul, sir— demands our first attention." 

" Oh, the soul, certainly I" said Mr. Lea, beginning to 
fidget with his spectacles, peeping over them, and under 
them, and finally taking them off, and looking, in his first 
, surprise, as if he was not at all conversant with the subject 
of souls ; *' we must certainly consider the soul in all 
things." 
- « I consider, sir," considered Mr. Montague, ." that the 
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BOoI of man — and, in this company especially, I mnst to 
understood to include the soul of woman — ^is the prima 
mover of the world — ^under Providence, sir, of course. To it 
in this way, we owe the stability — ^the honour and weB-. 
being of nations — ^the expansive views that science opeas 
to us on all sides — the literature that makes langaagO! 
immortal. It has its mission, sir, for the advancem^ 
of human interests — a mission that we do not always 
recognize ; in which case, the public benefit is the same, 
generally, though the individual suffers." 

" I think I comprehend you," said Mr. Lea, again ^ 
ting on his spectacles. 

" You comprehend, sir,'' continued Mr. Montagae, 
^* that our greatest and best men have not always met with 
the reward that was their due, even in this time. The 
sensitive mind shrinks from incurring obligations on those 
terms. It may seem wrong to speakof myself as being thus 
sensitive ; but it is so ; and I cannot help it. Perhaps I 
have a peculiar foculty for discerning talent ; and when I 
meet with it, it commands ail my homage." 

" That speaks very well for you," said Mr. Lea — " veiy 
well, indeed, sir. Honour to whoever honour is daOf 
certainly." 

" Those are my sentiments, exacdy,'* said Mr. Mon- 
tague. " I feel a sympathetic glow in my own soul when 
I loi^k upon our young friends here. Is it possible that 
you have failed to discover in her eyes — ^in the expression 
of hor whole countenance — the latent g^us that ought to 
bo fbstorod, for the benefit of the world? Ideteeted it at a 
glanct^.** 

'* Hle$8 roe I now I come to think id it, Fm sure jon'ie 
ri^ht»" said Mr. Lmi cleTatim^ hia apecteolesi and survey- 
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\tg me, over them and through them, to my great distress 
end annoyance." I assure you thaf Miss Floyd belongs to 
a very clever family. Her grandfather wrote a history of 
I^ancashire — at least, he began one, I know. Her father 
had considerable literary talent. Bless me ! — and the like- 
ness is preserved every way I I wonder I never thought 
(>fit," 

" My dear Simon," said Miss Lea, I did really forget to 
tell you that Miss Floyd has written some very beautiful 
verses that have been printed. Mr. Maynard said they 
were very clever, and so did many others. I'm sure / 
thought them quite wonderful." "Bless my soul I" said Mr 
Lea. "Well, Fm sure I'm not surprised." 

** Understanding that Miss Floyd's genius is hereditary," 
said Mr. Montague, " you will be inclined to co-operate 
with me in fostering it. I have set my heart upon doing 
this. I am acquainted with literary men. I have access 
to the editors of periodicals. Miss Floyd must have an 
introduction to the literary world ; we must understand 
what is the particular bent of her genius. My dear young 
lady, one chief reason of my coming here to-night, apart 
&om the great pleasure of seeing yourself and Miss Lea 
personally, was to ask if you would trust me with your 
manuscripts for a day or two." 

Even when Mr. Montague spoke in this way, cordially 
proffering the help of which I especially stood in need, the 
iisagreeable impression haunted me. I resisted it, how- 
ever J I was oppressed by it — ashamed of it. I could not 
f^easonably believe that these offers of service were other- 
wise than disinterested, and my tendency to distrust in this 
case almost frightened me. Was I, indeed, naturally in- 
clinei to be suspicious and ungrateful? If that was 
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the case, I had every indiiiation to eorrect myselC an^ 
nnder the inflaence of these feelings, I responded to Mi; 
Montagae*s friendliness, in a rerr demonstratiTe way, for 
me. After thanking him warmly for his interest and his 
offer, I told him that, hesides a few short poems, I had 
only, as yet, written a fragment of a longer one." 

'* That is what I wish to see — that fragment," said Mr, 
Montague. '^ Some of onr master-minds have left nothing 
more than fragments hehind them ; yet, from these, we cao 
well jndge of what they were capahle. You, I am smtj 
have no reason to fear passing through the ordeaL I also 
have heard those short pahlished poems spoken of with 
great praise." 

This might he troe, as they had appeared in a London 
periodical ; if not true, Mr. Montague contrived, cleverly, 
to assail me at a weak point. Apart frt)m all that I 
wished to achieve, for Walter's sake and Bertha's, I had a 
certain pride in what I had ah'eady done — ^a hope in 
what I expected to do— a craving desire for the universal 
applause, that could alone ensure my success — a shrinking 
dread of disapprobation and failure, that thus early gave 
me a foretaste of what, I had been assured, I might expect 
from a literary life. Oh I feverish hopes and fears, upoB 
which, for me and mine, so much depended ! My braiii 
was in a whirl — ^my heart throbbed as if it would choke m^ 
• — ^when, after fetching my manuscripts down stairs, I placed 
them in Mr. Montague's hands. My emotion was exces- 
sive when I saw him thus pass from the house ; for even he 
might become the arbiter of my fate. For Robert's sake, 
also, I wished to achieve success in this way, because he 
had said he should glory in my attaining it. 

Mr. Lea was profoundly and abidingly touched by thia 
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discovery of my literary bent, if not genius. He thought' 
that a poet might do much for the glory of God, and spoke ' 
to me frequently on the subject, quoting* poetry occasionally 
to an extent that surprised me, as I should not have thought ^ 
that he had such acquaintance with the poets. Those, 
however, who only saw Mr. Lea in his ordinary life at- 
home, knew very little of the man. He was profoundly 
teamed ; and, in the pulpit, eloquent and impressive to a 
degree that astonished myself when I first heard him. In 
the pulpit, indeed, he underwent a complete change ; as if, 
ill ascending it, he had donned some invisible sanctifying 
robe that invested his face and figure with a peculiar' 
dignity and solemnity; as if he had drank of some inspiring 
cup, that imparted to all he said a living conviction — an 
assurance of authority that awed and touched all hearts, 
and ri vetted and commanded attention. More popularly 
eloquent than Elijah Pyne, he was scarcely inferior to him« 
Here he was peculiarly the servant of his great Master ; 
and the simplicity of the man, his whole individuality, 
were lost in the contemplation and earnest performance of 
a divine work. No wonder that his congregation revered' 
flfnd loved him. Wonderful enough it was, that, after 
hearing and seeing him in this way, Mrs. Blank would 
sbold, and Miss Lea and I laugh at him — as we often did ; 
but it was true that his infirmities only rendered him more 
loveable ; and, after learning the extent of his charities, 
fJEtr as one individual could, I felt sure that Mr. Lea was as 
perfect as a human being could be. 

I did not again hear from Mr. Montague for several 
days ; and, in the interim, I received the following letter 
firom Bertha : — 
' ^' Congratulate me, my dear Amy I I find myself, since 
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mj return, in a most happy state of insignificance, Medl^ 
ocrity is, after all, the grand desideratum. We must he as 
little as is possible, before we can obtain as much as is 
desirable of peace. 

" I give you the plain facts, which, as the newspapers 
say, speak for themselves. When I arrived here. Lady 
Boothby was out, and I found Miss Collis occupying my 
place, holding the keys of office, and issuing her orders, 
and bearing her honours, with so much quiet importance, 
that I did not feel at all sure that she would be inclined to 
resign them. However, I have glided back into my place, 
as naturally as if I had been bom to it. When Lady 
Boothby at length came in, she seemed to have forgotten 
that I had ever been away — a mood in which, you may be 
sure, I humoured her. She was in a high state of ex- 
citement about some Polish refugees ; and, so long as I 
live, 1 shall bless the Poles, north, south, and intermediate, 
for this mercy. Only once since, and that casually, she 
has remarked that I am looking better, and expressed a 
hope, that I shall not again put her out of the way by 
deserting my post. 

'* I have seen and heard nothing of Captain Jemingham. 
You observe, it is not with me, 'out of sight, out of mind I' 
Fear is even more haunting than hope ; and, perhaps, a 
negative state of happiness is the most lasting. 

*' Taking their tone from Lady Boothby, her yisitors 
only notice me in the unavoidable way that springs out 
of my position. Whilst going about my ordinary duties, 
I have, therefore, time to think. I think often of oar 
scheme as regards yourself, Amy ; and, for your sake and 
Walter^B, wish it could be brought about. You have seen 
Vjdtei^ X tiniderttand : I alao saw him,, the same day. 
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He is sanguine as ever, bat not, so far as I can under* 
stand, bettered in condition. When I thanked Lady 
Boothby on his behalf, she seemed to be at a loss to com* 
prchend what I meant. I was compelled to explain at 
some length, and then she recalled the circumstance, but 
expressed a doubt about the boy remaining long satisfied 
in any place. Walter should have gone with Captain 
Clayton. 

*' Have you seen Mr. Montague ? Walter told me yott 
would, probably, have an interview with him that night* 
What do you think of him? I spoke of him to Mark 
Floyd the other day. — *0 V he said, * I believe he is a phi* 
lanthrophic individual, who goes about doing good — ^with 
what particular object is best known to himself.' This is 
rague : and Mark was either purposely obscure, or help* 
lessly less bitter than usual. I don't ask how you find 
yourself in your new quarters, being quite sure that, if you 
have any discomfort, it must be external; that with Miss Lea 
and her brother, you will find an almost entire home. I 
offered, and intend, to pay Miss Lea what I suppose will 
bairely cover the expense of your living ; but I doubt not 
whether she will take it, because I shall compel her to do 
that, but whether she will appropriate it in liquidation of 
our debt. In some way, I expect, this sum will be fur- 
ther devoted to your use. She and her brother are good 
Bouls, but we must not impose upon them if we can help 
it. Mr. Lea, besides the house he lives in, has seventy 
pounds a -year, which, united with his sister's forty, does not 
amount to a magnificent sum, especially when one considers 
how much both perform in the way of charity. My dear 
Amy, don't think me hurrying to begin with. I only 
wish to say to you, as I should say to myself under the 
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4ied out. My old nervousness and timidity wbre great 
jdrawbacks to me ; like all dreamy people, I like to have 
>ny intervals of luxurious idleness; and now, amid the 
Aurry of events and the clamour of necessity, what re*- 
•jnained to me of my own habits and propensities, was to 
be broken up. I had a timely recollection of Bertha'|» 
rbeing not better pleased than myself, and I could readily 
^be made ashamed of murmuring on my own account. As 
:for Bertha^ how did she bear at all the daily trial, the 
monotony, and drudgery, and obscurity, the humiliation 
^together that must have been so galling to her ? Her 
.hope in the future was less than mine ; she could not look 
Ito Elijah Pyne, rich only in the spirit, poor in earthly 
;good8, and even seeking to remain so, for the kind of pror 
election I confidently expected from Robert, bold, and 
hopeful, and determined struggler for worldly success ^ 
.he was. I thought of our different destinies in this way, 
■ until my heart bled for Bertha. I, so favoured beyond 
.'her, so little deserving to be thus distinguished — ^how could 
.1 murmur at being called upon to do anything in my 
.power to do? My own. ambition, and less selfish desire to 
<]ninister to the^ ambition of others, occurred to me last of 
all ; and I again became enthusiastically hopeful and re- 
solved, longing for the re-appearance of Mr. Montague, 
without fearing what his fiat might be. 

But before he came, we had visitors of another stamp. 
M had heard Mr. Lea speak of Lady Boothby as a woman 
"eminently charitable, and I knew that she occasionally 
-visited him; but her visits were so rare, that I had not 
calculated on the possibility of her coming whilst 1 re- 
'gained under his roof. One morning, however, whilst 
jjiiiisa I^ and I were busy in the kitchen — Miss Lea pre- 
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paring tbe memorable liare, and I, under her dirBdifli^ 
concocting the stuffing — ^the sound of carriage wheeb^ ni 
then a continuous knock at the door, that was alarming si 
deafening enough, in spite of the plebian and inefiSeiCit 
character of the knocker, startled us, and suspended oar 
culinary labour. 

^' Dear meT^ exclaimed Miss Lea, in dismay; ^M 
must be somebody very great! I dare say, my deai^ 
Simon has very grand visitors sometimes, and he onglit 
to have prepared us. Dear me I what a figpire I am P' - 

Miss Lea looked decent enough when divested of 1^ 
coarse apron, which she got rid of as quickly as possibhi 
She seemed to be so utterly dismayed and terrified, that I 
offered to go to the door myself ; but, to my great relief 
she declined the offer, and went out, carefully closing tlie 
kitchen door as she went. 

I continued my work, not much interested. I made aa 
end of the stuffing, and then addressed myself to the half- 
skinned hare. I was always energetic enough in small 
matters — if I could write poetry, I coold surely coot 
That was my thought at the moment ; and I had a certain 
pride — a true womanly pride, I suppose — in trying td & 
my best this way. I hoped Miss Lea would be detamed, 
in order that she might see — as she ordinarily did not seem 
inclined to do— that I was not merely made to be hckxA I 
at. Remembering all that she had said on the subject, I 
went on, very satisfactorily to myself^ skinning, gutting^ 
and stuffing the hare; and moralising as I did this, I 
thought that the life of a cook must be an easy one, ai 
there seemed to be no hardship in what I was doing. My 
chief difficulty had to come : besides, not exactly knowing 
how to place them, the hare's l^gs were stubborn, and J 
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was giving all the blame to a very blameless string of po- 
lished skewers, when, to my great dismay, the kitchen 
door was opened, and I found myself in the presence of 
'Mm CoUis. 

" You seem to be very handy," she said, in her quiet 
way. " It's fortunate you can be so, I'm sure, for I sup- 
pose there's no servant kept. Do you do all the work ?" 

What made me ashamed of my work then ? It was 
not disgraceful in itself: I had really liked it; but when 
Miss Collis looked on, with her pale, glassy eyes, and so 
spoke to me in that tone, keen and cold, that pierced me 
through, and so, on a small scale, was more effectual than 
a thunder-peal, I stood abashed, disconcerted, humbled. 
Perhaps some lightning flash of thought disclosed to me 
at the moment the fact, that I could not have been her 
cook. That I was anybody's cook, seemed to be enough 
for her, and she went on. 

" It is certainly creditable to you to work as you seem 
to do. I dare say you will do better than you did at 
Soorsby. Don't disturb yourself on my account ; go on 
with your work, pray. I merely want to put a very 
simple question to you, and I dare say you will be able to 
answer it. Is it true that your cousin. Miss Milner, was 
betrothed to Mr. Pyne before they both left Elvar?" 

What an amount of consciousness I must have betrayed 
in my confusion 1 I was not at all sure that such a be- 
trothal had not taken place : challenged with some know- 
ledge of it in this way, I felt pretty sure that it had. I 
was quite certain that, whether formally or not. Bertha 
was betrothed to Elijah Pyne. It luckily did occur to 
me that, besides not being able to enlighten Miss Collis, 
I was not compelled to do so if I could. I was still 
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standing by the hare ; and that defunct animal remindiBg 
me of my offended dignity, I was enabled to reply very 
briefly, to the effect, that I had never heard my comii 
speak of Mr. Pyne, except as a friend, whom she hi^j 
respected. 

" Oh, that's all nonsense I" said Miss CoUis, " ererj 
one knows that your cousin and Mr. Pyne are nKH« 
than friends. And what do you mean to do? It'8 a 
pity you left Scorsby, I think, though you certainly were 
not well fitted for the place. I suppose they don't pay 
you anything here ? they can scarcely afford it." 

Miss CoUis went on for some time in this strain, getting 
little information out of me. I was for once dete^ 
mined about that. She made me feel very impatient 
and angry ; very much dissatisfied with myself^ too ; ftr 
her unsparing remarks made me feel, for the first timfl^ 
what a real burden I was upon Bertha, whose smaH 
salary would barely suflSce to supply her own watits ; vi 
upon Miss Lea, who had declared that she could not 
afford to keep a servant, and yet was keeping me, who 
afforded her little of the help that a servant would hare 
done. Miss CoUis must have observed my extreme ow- 
fusion and distress ; and she went on, augmenting both, il 
her quiet and cruel way, I standing idly all the time, ashaliMl 
to resume my employment, though I knew that, if the visiloil 
remained much longer, Mr. Lea would find no dinner ret^ 
when he came home at the usual hour. This state of tonoe&t 
was broken upon at last. I heard Lady Boothby exclaiio,ll 
she came forward from the parlour, " What a silly Uttk 
woman you are ! I don't mind the kitchen being ii a 
mess, as you say ; I'm used to going into all khlda rf 
places, and nobody minds me, and so you mustn't. Asi 
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this is Miss Floyd?" she continued, on entering the 
kitchen, Miss Lea following her humbly, looking very 
much gratified, and very much distressed, at the same 
time. ^* Dear me t how small and child-like she is I I 
thought she was older."' 

^^Sho is indeed very small and delicate," said Miss 
Lea ; " but she is seventeen years old." 

" And only looking twelve I " said her ladyship. *' What 
« baby face and figure ; and what diminutive hands I " 
and she took one in her own, and shook it. ** Well, never 
mind, you must be little and good, my dear." 

I had never, except when standing beside Robert, felt 
my extreme littleness as I did then, in the presence of Lady 
JBoothby. Tall and portly, and erect in figure, with 
scarcely a wrinkle in her very fair face, I thought, at the 
moment, that I had never seen so queenly a personage, or 
xme, at the same time, so pleasant to look updn. As Walter 
Baid, there was no pride about her. Her very handsome 
eountenance, in spite of a certain air of command, was 
highly expressive of graciousness, and there was a sweet- 
ness in her smile that irresistibly won upon the heart. A 
gratifying consciousness of her remaining power to charm 
•nd please, and inspire, at first sight, a respect approach- 
mg to awe, and an unbounded confidence in it, were appa- 
^rent enough ; and one could only feel that she was very 
justifiably proud in this way. 

>•• "And so you have had a chat, my dear, with your old 
4iend and neighbour, Miss CoUis ? That must have been 
^ery pleasant to you. What is this ? A hare, I see 1 and 
very nicely ready for cooking. What time do you dine ?" 

Miss Lea said^ at one o'clock. 
- '^ Then the hare should have been down at the fire an 

n2 
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hour ago," said her ladyship, looking at the clock through 
an eye-glass ; '^ and if yon stand upon any ceremony wit}i 
me, I shall be obliged to do it myself; for my friend Lea, 
shall not go without his dinner on my account. Now, don't 
be fidgetty, but just go about your work as if we were not 
here. I dare say you want to have a talk with Miss Ck)lli8, 
so little Floyd and I will go into the next room together— 
I think we shall find something to say to one another/' 

Taking me by the arm, her ladyship gently pushed me 
before her, and, on entering the parlour, shut the door be- 
hind us. Placing me on the so&, she took a seat beside 
me, and sat with one hand resting on my shoulder. 

" You are a discreet little body, I am sure," she said, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, " and I believed that of 
you from what I had heard before I sent that letter, which 
I knew you kept to yourself." 

I could readily assure her that I had done this ; it was 
impossible to add, not out of any respect for her wishes, or 
because I was capable of entering into her views, but solely 
because I could not further have wounded and irritated 
Bertha's feelings, by such a communication, for the world. 

" My dear/' continued her ladyship, ** you look staid 
and sensible, and you are old enough to understand a little 
of life. You see, I am sure, how foolishly your cousin 
Bertha is conducting herself. I won't say anything about 
the chance she has thrown away — ^it would be useless to 
do that now ; but it does grieve and annoy me to see h^ 
bent upon rushing into certain misery — ^utterly destroying 
herself. 'I'll never believe,' I said, when I saw this 
Mr. Pyne, as I did a week or two ago—* I'll never believe 
that Bertha Milner, beautiful as she is, and clever and 
high-spirited as she is (and you know she is all three), 
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can think of marrying a* man like that — smock-faced, and 
plain, and thin as a skeleton, and looking as wild and 
uncouth as if he*d lived amongst savages all his life ; be- 
sides being poor as a church-mouse, and not quite in his 
right senses, as everybody says, and anybody may see I ' 
Yet so it is. I assure you, it has been a great shock to 
me ; for when I sent her down to your village — what do 
you call it ? — I had no idea of anything of the kind. Poor 
girl I what a pity it is, for she is fitted to shine in the best 
society all the world over. If she had married Captain 
Jemingham, as she might have done before now, she 
would have been admitted into the first society in England 
at once ; she would have had wealth, power, influence of 
every kind at her command. Oh, it puts me quite out of 
patience to think of it I for I'm an old woman, my dear, 
and I know the world and life ; and as sure as we're both 
sitting here, Bertha Milner, a few years hence, will be 
the most miserable, discontented, forlorn and lost creature 
that the sun ever shone upon. I can't help feeling for 
her, my dear," she continued, applying a pockethandker- 
chief to her eyes, and I saw the tears in them ; "for be- 
sides being the granddaughter * of an old friend of mine, 
she's a splendid creature, and one can't help grieving to 
think what a waste her life will be. I'm angry with her, 
though ; I can't readily excuse such a monstrous infatua- 
tion ; and I think she ought to have had a little thought 
about you and your brother. A particularly fine youth, 
that ; one that, with proper cultivation, and a certain kind 
of help, would undoubtedly have a brilliant career before 
him. Captain Jerningham would have done everything 
for him. Your cousin may think, my dear, that I might 
do more j but the truth is, 1 cannot. I have no interest, 
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such has the Jemingliam's have, and not half monqr 
enough to satisfy the many claimants to my attention that 
I cannot put aside. Everything, therefore, my dear, must 
remain at a stand-still, unless you or your brother can do* 
something towards helping yourselves ; and I'm sorry ttK 
say, this is a difficult world for young people to get on in 
when they're left entirely to themselves. What is thai 
poor, crazy body, Mr. Pyne, thinking to do in Germany?" 

I said, I did not know, beyond having heard that he- 
intended to reside for a time with a brother-minister, whose- 
somewhat peculiar views coincided with his own. I had 
learned this at Scorsby. 

" Two madmen together, I suppose," said her ladyship, 
shrugging her shoulders, " Well, I'm very sorry, for all 
your sakes ; but I have certainly done my best to save your 
cousin, and I shall have nothing on that score to reproach: 
myself with. Well, by, bye," she continued, rising, and 
again taking my hand, which she shook very cordially • 
" Nothing would afford me greater pleasure than to give 
you a little help, my dear, if I could see any way of doing 
it, which I don't at present. Be good enough to tell Miss 
CoUis that I am ready " 

The two ladies quitted the house almost immediately, 
leaving Miss Lea in a state of rapturous admiration of 
Lady Boothby. She had never met with any one so 
noble-looking, so kind -spoken, so agreeable, and affable^ 
and sensible before. '* I'm sure," continued the little wo* 
man, "she spoke to me as if we'd been friends all our 
lives, and here's a hamper of wine she's brought for Simon. 
Isn't it good of her ? but I was put out, my dear, when she 
left mfe with Miss Collis, for you know I had no particular 
acquaintance with her, and she's rather stately ; and I feel 
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ashamed to see her on account of Mr. Smith, you know. 
I'm sure I thought I should have dropped, when she told 
me I looked better than ever, and she supposed Elvar had 
done me good. To be sure I ought to feel thankful for 
good health, so long as I do live; but it seems too bad, 
sometimes, that I should be so likely for life ; however, I 
can't help it, you know." 

When I came to consider my own interview with Lady 
Boothby — how much shb had said, to which I listened si- 
lently, because she had scarcely asked me a question, I 
found that she had managed me much more cleverly than 
Miss Collis could have done, if she also was only seeking a 
confirmation of the report respecting Bertha and Mr. 
Pyne. By not denying the truth of it, or expressing, by 
look or otherwise, any surprise, I had tacitly admitted that 
I knew all about it. The truth was, I was so impressed by 
the reasonableness of what Lady Boothby said, and by the 
apparently genuine feeling she exhibited, that I was com- 
pletely thrown off my guard. I also, months before, had 
looked upon the attachment as something monstrous ; and 
had, in the same way, dreaded lest Bertha should finally 
awaken to a life of after-regret. I was readily led back to 
these opinions. Besides this, I had been strongly attracted 
towards Lady Boothby, whose cordiality and winning 
smile had found their way to my heart ; so that, what with 
this feeling and my ardent admiration of her noble figure 
and bearing, and her singularly handsome face, it would 
have been very easy for her to have got anything out of 
me if she had tried. I felt quite sure about her wishing 
Bertha well ; but then, as Bertha really loved Mr. Pyne, 
I was quite as. sure about there being no help for things as 
they were. Li the course of that same evening, Mr. Mpn- 
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tague came in, bringing my manuscripts with him. He 
had submitted them to a friend of his, the editor of a lite- 
rary journal, of high repute, who had promised to examiae 
them with great attention ; and the result of this exami- 
nation was contained in a letter addressed to Mr. Montague, 
giving so highly favourable an opinion of my poetic genius, 
that I almost felt awed in my own presence, never before 
having understood what a really clever person I was. 

'*If that man,'' said Mr. Montague, who was himself 
considerably excited, " if that man, one of the very 
cleverest men in London, an author himself of high stand- 
ing, had said of any similar production of mine what he 
has here said of yours, I should never again look back : I 
should feel iull confidence in my own powers, and make no 
doubt of reaching the highest pinnacles of literary fame. 
This is what he said to me : * Don't introduce your young 
friend to literary circles yet awhile. Tell her to remain in 
seclusion, where, relying solely on her own powers, she will 
best be able to indulge in and seize upon the rich imaginings 
of a highly-poetic nature.' This is his advice : that you 
should finish this poem, and publish a volume. Then you 
come out in the literary world, as a matter of course. You 
will do it, I know, because you can do it." 

This conversation took place in the presence of Mr. Lea. 

" Bless me I" he exclaimed, looking about for his spec- 
tacles, and presently discovering that he had them on; "and 
it really is true that our young friend here has a genius for 
poetry ? We must have it cultivated by all means. The 
talent was in the family, sir ; and her dear grandfather and 
her father would have been proud if they could have lived 
to know this. Sir, I thank you for the help you are afibrd- 
ing Miss Floyd ; I honour you for the interest you take in 
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her advancement. Mary, my dear, Miss Floyd must have 
time to write ; she must not be disturbed, on any account, 
when she wishes to be alone. She must have a room to 
herself.'' 

^^ To be sure," said Miss Lea ; and I can sleep on the 
sofa there ; and — " 

''O, stop I" I said, flurried, and bewildered, and dis- 
tressed by this appalling prospect of raising so much 
expectation, and giving so much trouble ; " I cannot be 
writing always, and, when I do write, I can sit anywhere. 
Ah, now I think of it I I can sit in the garret ; — the very 
place, you know." 

Mr. Lea, quite gravely, thought it probable that I should 
succeed best in the garret — ^it was, certainly, a sort of 
classic ground; therefore it was decided that the garret 
should belong to me exclusively; and, on the following 
morning, Miss Lea and I commenced putting it in order. 
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CHAPTER XL 

UNDER these auspices, and in the intervals of other 
work, I set about finishing " The Last Heir of 
Hulme" — that long-neglected metrical tale, commenced in 
my father's lifetime, when he was always present to dieer 
me on with his approbation and his own hope. I wished, 
however, that I could have been recalled to the task in a 
diflferent way ; that I might not have been haunted by a 
feverish dread of its failing as a money speculation. 
I fancied that I could have got on better, more hopefully 
and energetically, and with far more satisfaction and 
confidence in myself, if, tmknown to others, I had been 
allowed to pursue this work in my own way, without the 
constant hurry and the distraction that I knew the ex- 
pectancy of all around would be to me. However, it waa 
an important onward step, to have obtained the sanction of 
an eminent literary man for my labour so far ; and, when 
I had once again made a beginning, I found that I could 
pursue the work with ardour, even for its own sake. 
About a week after the settling of this important 
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matter, Bertha paid us a visit. Lady Boothby bad gone 
to pass a. week at her house at Hampstead, and so Bertha 
had taken the opportunity of comingf to see us. After 
expressing her great delight, and chatting for awhile^ 
Miss Lea left us together. I thought Bertha looked paler 
than usual, and listless, as if she had recently undergone 
some great fatigue. I told her this. 

^^ I have not been more fatigued than usual,'' she said 
<^a little more harassed in mind, perhaps. I live suffi- 
ciently alone in the ciowd to be fancifuL I have seen 
Mr. Montague." 

I half started. I recalled my own first impressions of 
Mr. Montague, and wondered if Bertha's resembled them, 
without having courage to put the question. My opinion 
of him had undergone a material change since I had felt 
myself individually under so great obligation to him ; for 
I did not see why, unless very kindly disposed, he should 
have given himself any trouble about me. Bertha returned 
my fixed look, and went on after a short pause. 

" What you said in your last letter, raised my expecta* 
tion of him ; and when we expect greatly, we are generally 
disappointed. Certainly, people should be judged by their 
actions rather than from appearance; and, judging Mr. 
Montague by the latter standard only, I should decidedly 
suspect that he was a dissipated man, in whom it would be 
as well not to place too much faith. Don't be downcast : 
I am myself very doubtftil as to the correctness of my im- 
pressions. Many men, whom the world believes to have 
been great and good, have indulged in excesses ; and Mr. 
Montague may not resemble them only in the worst points 
of resemblance. I dare say, Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
had a very red nose; and I have heard of poets who 
were in the habit of drinking a very unpoetic kind of 
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nectar. Therefore, for the present, we will continiie to 
trust Mr. Montague ; but let us have some trust in our- 
selves at the same time. Have you never heard of pub- 
lishing works — ^poetical works especially — by subscrip- 
tion?" 

I had heard of such a thing, of course. 
" We must publish your work by subscription, or we 
must sell it," continued Bertha : " if we don't do one or the 
other, we shall get into a scrape. Milton sold his ' Paradise 
Lost' for five pounds, I think— wasn't it ? but in these days, 
smaller poets obtain larger sums. The subscription plan 
is a rather puzzling one for us ; as a sheet of blank paper, or 
any amount of naughts, might, without any poetic licenses, 
be relied on as giving the entire list of our available 
acquaintances. Never mindl as we have time before us, 
we will make an effort ; and we have yet to learn Mr. 
Montague's views on this particular subject. You did not, 
in telling me of Lady Boothby's visit, mention any par- 
ticulars ; and I cannot, from herself, gather what was her 
impression respecting you. Did you converse together, 
long?" 

I did not much like being questioned on this subject, 
but there was no evading it. " Her ladyship had had all 
the conversation to herself, and it did not last long," I said. 
" She only seemed to notice, respecting myself, that I was 
very little. She said, I looked thirteen." 
" And she conversed, about what ?" 
I had always shrank from the idea of seeming to pry 
into Bertha's secrets ; and now, what Lady Boothby had 
said, and what I had been thinking all along, seemed likely 
to come out. I hesitated a little, and Bertha added quickly, 
" She spoke of me, of course ?" 
" Yes, she spoke of you, and—" 
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" Of Captain Jerninghan, perhaps ?** 
" Yes." 

" And deprecated my folly in neglecting him ?" 
" Yes, a little. She seemed to regret very much your 
not accepting him." 

^' To the extent of shedding tears about it, perhaps ? 
said Bertha. 

I said, " Yes I" more hesitatingly this time, for there was 
an expression resembling contempt in her face as she 
spoke. 

** And she confided her observations to us two 7" 
" 0, Bertha I Bertha !" I began to feel very nervous. I 
never knew how to help myself in a difficulty like this ; 
and knowing that all must come out, I prepared it by 
bursting into tears. 

" Don't be weak, Amy," said Bertha. " Why should 
you mind telling me all that Lady Boothby said ? If she 
bad anything against me — if she suspects anything — ^it is 
necessary I should know." 

" She suspects, then, that you are engaged to marry 
some one else." 

** And that some one else ?" 

" To Mr. Pyne." How thankful I was when I had got 
the name out. 

Bertha reddened violently, and then became ashy white. 
I felt sorry that I had told her. 

** This, then, is what they are whispering in comers 
when they direct their looks at me?" she said. ** From 
what source have they obtained this information ? You, 
Amy, even if anything of the kind had occurred to you, 
as I do not see how it well could, are no gossip, and 
Would have respected my secret. It is an idle surmise, 
and let them make the best of it." 
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I entered upon my defence eagerly. It would have 
been, too, impossible to have spoken voluntarily to othaD 
on this subject, that I had with such difficulty opened at 
Bertha's bidding. I acknowledged to having heard the 
same rumour months before at Scorsby ; I even acknow- 
ledged that I myself thought there was some truth in it. 

" If it was true at all that I love any one, Amy," said 
Bertha, ^^ believe that I should love too deeply, because 
honouring whom I loved, to bear well or quietly this idle 
tittle-tattle — this bandying about of a name that should be 
sacred to myself alone. I would not have him I loved 
open to the remarks of them that would look without in- 
terest to an uncertain hereafter ; and in this matter, respect* 
ing Mr. Pyne, I defy them to prove anything. I can 
imagine what Lady Boothby would further say to you. She 
would lament my infiEituation and stubbornness, for your 
Bake and Walter's ; she would tell you that, if I had 
sought less foolishly and wilfully for myself^ I might at 
once have placed you both above dependence. I tried to 
do a great deal in that way at one time, and, as you know, 
I failed. Put out of your mind altogether this idea of my 
being attached to, or formally engaged to any one ; and just 
consider that, as I have grown older, it has become less 
possible for me to overlook the sin and sorrow that would 
be utterly inseparable from a heartless marriage." 

I looked back, shudderingly, to the time of which she had 
spoken. ** Ah I for God's sake," I said, " never again 
yield to the temptation of sacrificing yourself; — ^not for 
ambition — ^not for importunity — not for the promise of 
bettering any human condition I You were bom to act 
nobly and rightly, Bertha; if you war with your own 
nature, you will in the end go mad I But it is impossible! 
if you suffer, it will be with a dear conscience ; . so ihnX, 
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whetlier living or dead, I shall not have to mourn for you 
as I have done in the past I'' 

" What is all this piece of work about ? " said Bertha, 
seizing my hands, and looking earnestly in my face, for 
I had spoken excitedly. " Am I, then, one of your ideals, 
that you are so fearful of my falling from some imaginary, 
and perhaps, impossible standard of perfection? Well, 
darling, I will do my very best to deserve the good 
opinion that I forfeited, anew, and to my own coat." 

I again associated with my work the idea of helping 
to keep Bertha out of temptation, and I found it a very 
inspiring one. She mentioned the subscription project 
to Mr. Lea, who cordially approved of it, and promised 
to do his best, in order to procure subscribers. Miss Lea 
thought a good deal might be done at Reach, and certainly 
much was done; as, through Mr. Maynard's exertions, 
we obtained fifty subscribers in that place, including 
Mrs. Collis. Bertha mentioned the subject to Lady 
Boothby, who readily gave her name for six copies of 
the work, without, howevejr, exhibiting any interest in 
the matter. To make amends, Mr. Lea rarely came in 
without bringing in an additional name or two ; and as 
the list swelled, I lost all my fears of the undertaking 
inYolying me in debt. I even fimcied that I was about to 
make a small fortune. 

Hub prospect of my becoming a renowned personage, 
hnghtened Walter up wonderfully. He had always clung 
tome, but he dung to me now more than ever. He needed 
a hope to cheer him on in his still drudging and profitless 
tnA^ and I tapplied him with it. For in the distance, 
ihiiiiiig there like a glory, I saw awaiting mo Robert's 
9iffgKo\m&ai and great joy ; making full the measure of 
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my happiness and reward. I thought of my &ther, too; 
I felt that I was fulfilling what had been the desire of \n» 
heart. I had every motive for exertion — every spur t» 
ambition — every incentive to hope. 

Miss Lea and I never missed our early morning walk 
to the river-side ; and, on one of these occasions, we en- 
countered Amos Breck, who had followed me to London, as 
he said he would ; and delighted we three were thus to meet 
Mr. Lea and Amos took to each other very much ; Mr. 
Lea being able to report very favourably respecting theoM 
sailor's spiritual state, in spite of the one arm and a hook 
that he used to fancy was somewhere inside him, bafflii^ 
all his endeavours after good. Neither did Amos want &r 
companionship of another kind, for some of his old ac- 
quaintances were always about the river ; so that he chiefly 
passed his time on shipboard, day and night, and not idlj 
either, for he could perform wonders with that one arm of 
his. When he came to see us, he talked chiefly abont 
Robert, who was to become the greatest of men; about 
John Binks and his housekeeper, and Mr. Edward Floyd, 
all dead, and gone to glory. He interested Mr. Lea 
greatly in these Elvar friends of his, so that the worthy 
man began to feel a real concern in Eobert and his career. 
How large his heart was, and how warm, I had suffi- 
cient opportunity for observing ; as scarcely a day passed 
without some new claim being made to his friendly offices ; 
and no appeal was ever made in vain to him. It was 
through Mr. Lea that I first became acquainted with the 
real misery with which Mr. Pyne had assured me all life 
abounded. It abounded enough in that poor neighbour- 
hood, where, if poverty and ignorance frequently led to 
inrimei they not unfrequently afforded examples of a noUe 
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{>atience amidst hardship and privation — a high faith in the 
good providence of God — that showed sublimely amidst the 
earthly darkness and barrenness of their lot. Sir Walter 
Scott says, — " I have read books enough, and observed and 
conversed with enough of eminently and splendidly culti- 
vated minds, too, in my time; but, I assure you, I have heard 
higher sentiments from the lips of poor, uneducated men 
and women, when exerting the spirit of severe but gentle 
heroism, under difficulties and afflictions, or speaking their 
simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of friends and 
neighbours, than I ever yet met with out of the pages of 
the Bible." I had seen something of this at Elvar, but I 
§aw much more at Whitechapel. I saw more of suffering 
and squalor than I could well bear to see at that time, and 
I soon began to shrink away from it. Mr. Lea, who 
always spoke of misery as misery, and of ragged, hungry, 
cultureless poverty as the evil it is, thought it would do 
me no harm, as a Christian, and perhaps benefit me as a 
writer, to go occasionally into the homes of the hardly- 
tasked and little cared-for strugglers for bare life, by whom 
we were surrounded. As I have said, I soon shrank from this, 
especially as I was told that I did not see the worst, seen 
by Mr. Lea every day of his life. I saw utter destitution 
in its most appalling shapes, where the outcast living crowd 
together in bare garrets and cellars, and where the almost 
fleshless dying breathed their last on heaps of straw. I 
saw lost-looking and utterly illiterate females, of all ages, 
who earned four pence a-day by stitching cheap bibles and 
prayer books, and who managed to exist on this pittance.* 
I saw, in this way, more than I could have conceived — more 

* Fourpcnce fur a full day's work of this kind, was the sum paid and 
received by hundreds, at the time I am speaking of. 

VOL. U O 
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than I wished to believe ; and I shrank back, disoonoerted 
and appalled. 

The summer passed, and antumn had commenced, before 
my book was finished. During that time, Bertha had 
moved more than once fix)m Mr. Pyne ; and I had one 
letter from Robert, dated from the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was such a letter as a brother might have written to a 
beloved sister — a long letter, in which he gave an account 
of such incidents on the voyage as he thought would 
interest me ; but no one could have guessed, frx>m the tone 
of it, that the writer was addressing her he loved best in* 
the world, except, perhaps, when he said that the thought 
of myself and Walter cheered him on in his labour. He 
had not promised to write to me — ^1 had not expected he 
would ; and I was more than satisfied. I gave it to Bertha 
very readily, feeling sure that she would see nothing more in 
it than she would expect to find ; and she said, in her most 
cordial way, that Robert was a generous, good soul, and 
well deserving of the regard I had always felt for him. 

In the month of November, my manuscript was ready 
for the press. In obedience to a request of Mr. Lea's, I read 
aloud to him and his sisters the large portion of it, con- 
taining " The Last Heir of Hulme." Miss Lea, who 
sobbed violently during the progress of the story, de^ 
clared it to her belief that I should break the hearts of ^ 
public in general ; and when I saw her brother frequently 
remove his spectacles, in order to wipe his eyes, I did not 
feel quite sure that I should not have such a sin to answer 
for. Dear, kind hearts I How cordially they approved- 
how sanguinely they hoped for me — how eagerly, as if, 
indeed, I had been the own child of each — they anticipated 
my success, and the sensation I should create I A council 
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Was called, at which Mr. Montague presided; and, after 
fixing the price of the work at six shillings, and counting 
over the list of subscrihers which (chiefly owing to Mr. Lea, 
though Mr. Montague had swelled it pretty largely,) con- 
tained nearly two hundred names, the latter gentleman 
assured us that the expenses of printing and publishing 
would be covered, irrespective of the after public sale, 
about which he was very sanguine. Mr. Montague 
very generously took upon himself the whole conduct of 
the publication. He would provide a first-rate publisher. 
He would beat up for reviews. He spoke of what he could 
and would do, until he made our hearts leap ; and more 
than ever, Mr. Lea declared that he had never met with so 
generous a man. What an exciting time it was for me 1 
When the proof-sheets came at length, what a pride and 
pleasure I had in correcting them I How ibportant Miss 
Lea looked when she brought them to me I and how hardly 
I tried, laughing all the time, to make Amos Breck com- 
prehend what they meant I He could not believe that 
anybody had loritten them, because they were in print. 
He wanted to know, as I was so much interested^ if it was 
anything about Robert. Then, when the printing was 
finished, with what anxiety we waited for a veritable 
bound volume I and how excited I was when I saw my 
name on the title page I Certainly, it seemed pleasant to 
see one's name in print. Ah! those delectable days of 
first authorship ; what a stormy and dark hereafter they 
too frequently usher in I 

It was very gratifying work, sending the books to their 
various destinations. A friend of Amos Breck's volun- 
teered to take the fifty bound for Reach, cost free, as far as 
Ulversien ; and this friend, a skipper, was introduced to us, 

. 02 
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and took a glass of grog with Mr. Lea — all that he wotdd 
take, except our thanks, which he seemed to consider more 
than enough, for his kindness and trouble. Mr. Montagae 
took charge of fifty copies destined for the reviewers ; and 
about two hundred and fifty copies were left for the benefit 
of the public at large. 

The excitement deepened as we began to look out for 
the critical notices, and the coming in of the subscription- 
money, which was carefully placed aside as it came. Mr. 
Lea readily accounted for his copies, except in four instances, 
where he never coul^ get the money, to his exceeding great 
indignation. Mr. Blank, the butcher, was the first to pay. 
Mr. Montague was less fortunate. He did, on four or five 
different occasions, bring the price of a copy ; but most of 
his subscribers were either absent in the country or on the 
continent, or had become bankrupt, or committed suicide. 
The latter was actually the case in two instances, furnish- 
ing lamentable details, over which we all wept. Lady 
Boothby paid for her copies very liberally — ^more than 
twice over ; and we duly received the money from Reach. 
Mark Floyd brought the price of his copy himself, in order, 
as he said, to have the pleasure of oflering his congratula- 
tions on this accession of honour to the family — not before 
it was needed, if worth anything. 

Then the critiques I My heart beat in my throat, and 
Nearly choked me, when I read the first. All around me 
said that it was highly favourable— everything that was 
encouraging to a beginner; but, somehow, I was disap- 
pointed. The notice was too brief, and dwelt too largely 
on the work being highly creditable as the first production 
of a very young lady. The critic, however, had detected 
the true poetical element in what I had written. He 
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irged me to go on, by all means ; and, in conclusion, 
idvised me to avoid the sickly sentimentality of the Byron 
chool, and to select more joyous themes and subjects for 
he future. Further, in a very jaunty, but doubtless very 
Hendly way, he told me that, if I would look more at 
lome, and consult my young friends and companions, of 
nrbom, he was sure, I had plenty, I should soon be con- 
irinced that there was a large amount of happiness in the 
RTorld that was quite as poetical, and far better worth 
wrriting about, than misery. Mr. Lea looked rather grave 
when he read this; but, on the whole, he thought the notice 
gratifying. A longer and more satisfying notice, though 
much in the same style, next fell under our observation. 
This, Mr. Montague claimed as the production of his friend, 
the editor, who had assured him that it was most inju- 
dicious to praise highly the Y,ork of a young beginner in 
any department of literature; as jealousy was excited 
amongst the craft, and the author's progress impeded in 
consequence. I tried to console myself with this assu- 
rance ; and 1 needed the consolation, as other critical 
notices came in; for none were better than the last. There 
was the one gratifying circumstance, of all auguring well 
for me ; but all deprecated the sombre tone of my writing 
as an affectation and a defect. It was true that, with all 
my horror of actual trouble, and quite independent of what 
was sorrowful enough in my own life, I had a tendency to 
like melancholy subjects. Strife was too closely connected 
with heroism, and suffering with goodness, and high and 
solemn revelation and stern sacrifice with devotion, and 
peril and temptation and wondrous adventure with beauty 
and bravery, to admit of my turning from these to the 
smoother and comparatively tame aspects of life, with any 
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degree of entbusiasm. I was naturaUj contemplative and 
fervent in feeling, and this disposition had been festered by 
eyerj circumstance of my life. I oonld drink of the cop 
of joy to intoxication, when offered to my lips. I codd 
have entered into snch life as I craved, with all the ani- 
mation of an eager and happy interest in it ; but tlie 
fetters were ever on my feet, and the dash of bitterness 
was ever mingled in the cup, and I remained, perforce, 
uniformly sober. But I was hurt, and surprised, and 
confused, by what the critics had said on this subject 
On what themes should I be expected to descant in the 
future ? On the wild pleasures and flirtations of a bflll- 
room, of which I knew nothing ? on the ordinary delights 
of dress, and show, and conquest, which peculiarly belong 
to women, and in which all are supposed to have a share? 
on the excitements and intrigues of an ordinary oourtshipf 
requiring little heart and no head, and altogeth^ a dead 
letter to me? Sorrow and suffering, with that halo of 
poetry around them, had never seemed repulsive to me, and 
certainly not out of nature. Both were repulsive enough 
in Whitechapel ; but only stem, downright prose could 
deal with misery like that ; and I did not like it, and was 
in no danger of turning to it voluntarily. 

About a month after the publication of the book, during 
which time no additional copy had been sold, Mr. Mon- 
tague suddenly recollected that we ought to have advertised. 
The work was not bought, because the public had never 
heard of it. Mr. Lea, who was most anxious that we 
should receive the publisher's bill— which, however, Mr. 
Montague said was impossible, as it was not yet made out, 
and was, indeed, of no consequence at present — objected 
^ngly, as I did also, to incurring this additional and 
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heavy expense. Mr. Montague, as the next best thing, 
advised me to commence another work as quickly as 
possible. 

I could not do that under the first pressure of my dis- 
appointment. I was depressed in proportion to my previous 
elation, and I had enough of downward help. Some con- 
siderate friend forwarded to me from Reach a copy of the 
"North Lancashire. Gazette," in which appeared a very 
cutting notice of my obscure book. The tone was that of 
ridicule ; and in this most severe of all ways, my claim to 
the slightest acquaintance with the muses was utterly 
demolished. The same paper was forwarded to Bertha, 
whose pale, sad face sufficiently assured me how much she 
was disappointed. Walter was terribly cast down, because 
he never heard any one mention the work, and never saw 
it in any of the shop-windows. He had expected that all 
London would have rung with the fame of it. Mr. Mon- 
tague still assured us that it was a decided success, which 
only required following up. That was the opinion of his 
friend, the editor. He instanced Lord Byron's " Hours of 
Idleness,'' which had been less favourably received by the 
general press, and more severely castigated. But I was 
not to be comforted in this way ; I was cast down in a way 
that Lord Byron could not have been, besides lacking his 
spirit and power. I had lost my hope of benefiting those 
I loved. I trembled day and night under a great dread of 
having involved myself and others in a ruinous expense. 

This was no idle terror, as I found when, early in 
January, the bill came in. It was for seventy-five pounds. 
Altogether, we had not received much above forty, so that 
Ve were thirty pounds in debt. In addition to this over- 
whelming trouble — ^in addition to the bitter knowledge 
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that I had really gained nothing in any way — ^in the midst 
of our afliiction, we were all disconcerted by suddenly 
losing sight of Mr. Montague. He had recently annoyed 
me very much ; and again roused my suspicions, by coming 
to the house in an evident state of intoxication ; and by 
having, on two several occasions, borrowed five shillings 
from Mr. Lea. He disappeared, too, under most suspicious 
circumstances : Walter came to inform us that he had 
suddenly been summoned into the country, and, not having 
time to take leave of us, had sent his kind regards, and 
an assurance that he should visit us immediately on his 
return. 

" He asked me to lend him ten shillings," said Walter ; 
** but I hadn't so much, and I lent him six. You know, 
after all his kindness, I couldn't do less ; but I didn't 
know how to spare it, for I'm in debt, and I haven't any 
iwonoy at all now." 

It then came out that Mr. Montague had previously 
bi^rrowi'd small sums from Walter ; that he had urged 
him to anticipate his salary, by borrowing from Mr. 
Kuthi>rford, to whom, Walter acknowledged, he now owed 
nixarly t>vo pounds. Mr. Montague had always buoyed 
liirn up with the hope of having plenty of money when my 
biH>k was published. 

^^ Why« bUvsts my soul !*' said Mr. Lea, who had listened 
to thi» dotaiU ^^ we have all been decdved I This man is 
a ra^^al \ He has imposed — grossly imposed — upon every 
««e WT us; and be intended to do it from the beginning. 
lUew MNV how sboeking it kV* Yes, the scales had 
Mkn Anmh our egrat^ «ai ^r« smw Mr. Montague as he wm« 
)l^*«IIW tM %i Hr» *r tka iMil, bnl WIS much shockBii^ 

I Mr. Montagus ii 
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much — ^trusted bim so much — regarded him with such an 
intense feeling of gratitude. It was very cruel, this sudden 
awakening to a conviction of his utter unworthiness. As 
for me, I felt as if the life was being crushed out of me. 
Instead of helping those I loved, more than ever I was 
about to become a burden to them. I knew that Bertha's 
offer to pay for my board, had been determinedly rejected 
by Mr. and Miss Lea ; but neither she nor myself had 
contemplated my remaining a burden upon them in this 
way. I knew very well that Mr. Lea had a struggle to 
live, for it was hard to restrain his hand from giving when 
his heart was touched. I knew that his small income was 
often more than anticipated. And now, independent of 
the large debt, which it was impossible to pay then, and 
which yet must be paid, not only was I compelled to 
remain dependent upon the Leas or Bertha, but Walter 
also was in a difficulty that required help, in the most 
difficult of ways. I allowed my heart to sink for a time 
under this accumulation of distress ; though my kind 
friends, after supplying Walter's pressing wants of the 
moment, and admonishing him never again to borrow from 
Mr. Rutherford, told me to trust in God, and fear nothing. 
I struggled hard to rouse myself. 1 thought of Robert, 
who, in the following month, would have been absent a 
year, and whose speedy return might therefore be looked 
for. Then, indeed, I felt that God had not utterly for- 
saken me. The strong arm and heart, on both which I 
had relied in my childhood, were to be my protection and 
shield now ; and though I had failed to win the favour that 
would have been dear to him, and was even poorer than 
ever, my reliance on that noble spirit was too strong and 
unwavering to admit of a moment's distrust. I recognised 
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a special Providence in Robert's return — ^I felt sure he 
would so return — at this juncture when his presence and 
support were so much needed. Amos Breck, even more 
sanguine than myself began to look out for him every 
day. My heart and my spirit, loosened from the Btrong 
grasp of dismay, again sprang up with a bound ; and in 
the exulting joy of my restored hope, I began to wonder 
how I could so have sunk, with such a promised happiness 
ever before me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HAVING received all the money we at present had, 
the publisher seemed well content to wait a while for 
the remainder. At my earnest solicitation, Mr. Lea pro- 
cured me employment as a colourer of maps, illustrated 
botanical works, and plates of the fashions. I entered 
upon this certain paying work very earnestly ; and it was 
a great joy to me when I at length released Walter from 
debt ; for we had all resolved upon keeping this trouble 
from Bertha, if possible. But the weeks and months 
slipped by very fast — ^too fast, considering that, though 
every morning brought its hope, every night left its dis- 
appointment. We entered upon the month of May, and 
Robert had not arrived ; and Amos Breck began to look 
so unsettled, and to speak so much less cheerily, that I 
took the alarm. Robert, who had seemed bom to be for- 
tunate, might, like other mortals, have his reverses : some 
disaster might have detained him beyond the appointed 
time — the sea was treacherous — he might be dead. 
This delay, and these thoughts, cast me down again. 
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I was in this mood — ^not utterly despondent, but anxions 
and fearful — when I received a letter from Bertha, in which 
she informed me that she had just heard from Mr. Pyne, 
who would shortly be in London. In a postscript, as if qmte 
accidentally, she further told me, that Captain Clayton and 
his brother, being engaged in some lucrative conveyance 
of merchandise betwixt India and China, would, probably, 
not return to England until the close of the year. This 
was a blow to withstand. Happy Bertha I miserable me I 
How fearfully I sank when I did sink I 

Mr. Lea, who had written to William Floyd respecting 
the publishing debt, and received no reply, unknown to me, 
made up his mind to pay it himself. In the month of May 
he had already paid ten pounds. I was made acquainted 
with these facts in a terrible manner. 

In the middle of June, typhus fever broke out in White- 
chapel, and committed dreadful ravages in the densely- 
populated alleys and streets. Mr. Lea was seldom at home, 
day or night, and his sister also found plenty to do, so that 
I was often left alone in the house. As the heat of the 
weather increased, the fever took a mere virulent form, so 
that many who could, left the neighbourhood. I had been 
taught not to fear infection; and, nervous and timid as I was 
in some other respects, I never had fear of that kind. I did 
not even fear for those whom I would not have lost for the 
world. They were engaged in a good work, and I believed 
that Providence would protect them. 

But Mr. Lea's time was come. He arrived at home one 
day when we did not expect him, complaining of excessive 
weakness and pain in the head. Miss Lea looked at me in 
a way that alarmed me, and it was with difficulty that we 
got him up-stairs. Three weary and anxious days and 
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aights followed, and then Simon Lea lay upon his bed — a 
corpse I Reverently have I spoken of you thus far, kind 
old friend I and ill-fitting is it that your character should 
be thus dragged forward for the inspection of critics — ^the 
class of men who, while they object to any personification 
of iniquity as it is, are ever the readiest to question the 
existence of goodness, so nearly approaching perfection, as 
your own ! But I can appeal to the hundreds in White- 
chapel who must still remember this man in a thousand ; — ^his 
gentleness and simplicity, and earnestness, and unbounded 
charity, and friendliness to all ; his dignity and impressive- 
ness in the pulpit ; his long and poorly-paid labours ; and 
the gloom, and the great void occasioned by his loss. Oh, 
friend, whom I yet hope to see again I by the testimony of 
the humblest of God's creatures, you shall be judged at 
the last day I 

I took the alarm after Mr. Lea's death ; and when I wrote 
to apprise Walter and Bertha of this event, I requested 
that neither would come near us for the present. Both 
came, however — Bertha almost immediately — and we had a 
long conversation together. On my noticing how ill she 
looked, she replied, ^^ I believe London does not agree with 
me, and I never get out of London. Lady Boothby goes 
to Hampstead firequently : she is there now, but she never 
stops there long, and always leaves me here. I have, too, 
been a little additionally harassed ; and, after all, I don't 
see that there is any great wisdom in keeping all one's 
troubles to oneself. Besides, circumstances compel me to 
make a confession ; and, after what has already transpired 
respecting Mr. Montague, it will not make matters much 
worse if I acknowledge that I also have been cheated by him 
some extent. In March he came to me to say that, unless 
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your work was advertised, it would never sell ; — that Mr. 
Lea and yourself were averse to going to the expense of 
advertising ; and that if he and I, unknown to you both, 
could contrive, between us, to raise a sum that would enable 
us to advertise once or twice in the leading periodicals, we 
should prepare a pleasant surprise for you, as the work 
would then be sure to sell. I caught at this bait, and 
literally gave him all the money I had. I looked for the 
advertisement in every newspaper that came to the house, 
but never found it. Beyond a doubt, he appropriated that 
money to himself." I was overwhelmed by this new 
distress. 

"I am the more troubled," continued Bertha, '^ because 
now that money is really needed ; and even at the time I 
saw the necessity of spending a part of it upon Walter, 
whose clothes, besides not being even barely decent, are all 
become much too small for him. What an object he looks I 
I declare, I laughed and cried in a breath the last time I 
saw hira ; but it is no laughing matter, and crying answers 
no purpose ; and T am fairly bewildered with pondering on 
what is to be done." 

It was quite true that Walter was becoming a spectacle 
in the shabby clothes that he had outgrown long ago. 
Miss Lea and I together had made him half-a-dozen shirts, 
purchased with the money I had earned at colouring; and 
Miss Lea had knitted stockings for him ; and, from time 
to time, we had darned, and patched, and altered his 
outer garments; but, after doing all that we could, 
there was little visible improvement. If it was, indeed, 
possible for him to save anything out of his salary for 
clothing, it was quite certain that he never did, and, 
probably, never would. He said he could not ; and, after 
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making out a list of his ordinary expenses from day to day, 
it seemed impossible to us. 

" Mr. Pyne will be here soon," I said ; •* we must consult 
with him/' I watched Bertha as I spoke, wondering what 
effect my words would produce. 

" To what purpose ?" she said, speaking quite calmly. 
** He is poor himself, and he does not discern the hardship 
of poverty to others. Ue approves of the toil that amounts 
to drudgery, because by it men are kept, perforce, out of 
the vain pleasures of the world. 1 believe he has never 
considered that the temptations of poverty may be even 
more pernicious — ^harder to resist and overcome. If one 
day we convince him, amongst us, that it is so, his wrath 
will not be less, because our trial has been great." 

I looked earnestly in her pale, sad face as she spoke, and 
trembled for the feeling that had prompted these words. I 
hastened to assure her that I could earn, at the work, which 
I wat» beginning to execute more dexterously, sufficient to 
keep myself, and that I could continue to live with Miss- 
Lea. But Bertha stopped me. 

" Miss Lea must seek another abode now," she said, 
" and for which she will have to pay. Rent is high in 
London, and nearly everything else is cheaper in the 
country. It would be cruel to keep her here now, simple 
as she is, and poor as she is. She ought to return at 
once to Reach. Unfortunately, I was in error when I 
fancied that Lady Boothby would take to you, in conse- 
quence of your talent. Lady Boothby does not approve 
of female authorship, and she has recently taken more than 
one opportunity of impressing me with this fact. She can 
be enthusiastic enough about the merest poetaster of the 
other sex, and parade him about, and waste her money 
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Upon him ; but even in these eases, her patronage amounts 
to little, as she soon wearies, and is perpetually weaving 
some new object of interest. It seems to be a feet, Amy, 
that literary women, unless well protected, have to struggle 
with more difficulty and opprobrium than is worth encoun- 
tering for any literary reward. All the women I have 
met at Lady Boothby's, feel, in effect, a horror of autho- 
resses ; and all the men shrug their shoulders when speak- 
ing of learned women. It is too terrible to think of such 
a career for you. Never mind, darling I I, with no pre- 
tension of the kind (though I do flatter myself that I am 
neither so illiterate as these women, nor so shallow as 
these men), fare no better. Don't you think I, too, suffer, 
proud as I was — and am ? conscious of some power, as I 
was — ^and am? and powerless as I am left here? Yes! 
I have suffered. I have wrestled strongly with impetuous 
resolves, and dark thoughts ; I have laboured, earnestly 
and continuously, and with every impediment in my way, 
to keep in that narrow path on which all of life that is 
worth struggling for lies ; sometimes sightless in the dis- 
tance — sometimes depreciated in value by the glittering 
and empty prizes offered to our hand ; but always retain- 
ing upon our soul the hold, that may not be loosened 
with impunity. It is heavy tasking. Amy ; we lose even 
our self-respect in the struggle. We are made perpetually 
conscious of weakness that should not be, imtil our very 
strength is no stay to us. 

* Oh, this feverish dream of being! 
When, my friend, shall we awake?'" 

Bertha dropped her head on my shoulder, and her cold, 
wlutehand lay movelesB in mine. We sat thus for, 
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perhaps, a quarter of an hour, neither of us speaking. I 
should have spoken eagerly, and earnestly enough, if I 
could have looked into the future ; but then I could only 
dimly guess what it might be if the worst came to pass. 
O Bertha ! what would I not have given in after years 
for a return of those few moments, wasted by me in bitter 
and useless regret I 

Miss Lea, who had been sitting in the kitchen with two 
or three of our neighbours, who were ready enough (as, 
indeed, all around us were,) to offer consolation and help 
also, presently came into us. After the first burst of her 
grief, she was very tranquil, very thankful that God had 
permitted her to close her brother's eyes. For this she 
had been summoned from Reach; and Simon had only 
" gone home " a little while before her — she should soon 
follow him. 

Miss Lea had just learned that she would be allowed to 
remain in the house two months longer, if she wished it; 
and this she had determined to do. A portion of her 
brother's salary was just due, and would be paid to her ; 
and his congregation had prayed to be allowed to take 
upon themselves the charge and conduct of his funeral. 
Miss Lea was so distressed at the idea of parting from me, 
that Bertha found it would be even cruel to urge it at that 
time; and it seemed a relief to her to know that for the 
present, at least, I could remain where I was. With this 
atom of satisfaction, she left us. 

Mr. Lea's funeral was a public, if not a grand one ; there 
was real sorrow for the loss of the good man who had been 
familiar to most from childhood. Every shop in White- 
chapel was closed, and the crowd that followed must have 
numbered thousands. When we returned to our usual 
VOL. H, p 
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quiet life, I applied myself as closely as possible to my 
work. The first interruption — a very terrible one— was 
the sending in of the publisher's bill, accompanied by 
a polite note, reminding me that Mr. Lea had promised to 
send ten pounds on a particular day, which had passed. 
I understood from this, and from the debt being reduced to 
twenty-three pounds, that Mr. Lea had already paid ten— 
that he had intended to pay ten more out of his salary. 
How difficult it would have been for him to do this, I un- 
derstood well ; as, notwithstanding having nothing to pay 
for funeral expenses. Miss Lea had nothing of it left, after 
discharging all her brother's debts. We were in great 
distress of mind, and, between us, framed a reply praying 
for ftirther time. I dreaded above all things troubling 
Bertha with this matter, which yet I could not expect long 
to keep fit)m her. 

I was one day sitting in the parlour, bending over my 
work in an unusually cheerful mood; for Amos had been 
witl^ me, and he had heard on all hands that Hobert and 
his brother were prospering wonderfully, and might con- 
fidently be expected to return at the close of the year, or 
the beginning of the next. It had never occurred to me to 
feel hurt, because Robert had not written again to myself; or 
because he had not asked me to write to him ; my fidth 
in him was too entire, my hope too perfect, to need these 
common helps towards keeping both alive. I needed no 
occasional reminder of him, in order that his remembrance 
should not die; but it was a great joy to hear of him in 
this way now and then, to obtain by any means an assur- 
ance of his speedy coming. Therefore, I was in an an- 
usually cheerful mood, seeing more clearly the brightness 
in the distance, when I heard a single knock at the street- 
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door. As Miss Lea always answered a summons of this kind, 
I did not disturb myself; but, on the knock being repeated, 
I supposed that she might be up stairs, and went to answer 
it. A strange man asked if Miss Floyd was within, and I 
said that I was Miss Floyd ; — then he asked if he could 
speak with me. 

I led the way into the parlour, my heart fluttering; 
wondering what this could be about. The man shut the 
parlour door, and stood with his back against it, and theu 
he held out a paper, which I took. 

•* You are arrested," he said, ** at the suit of Mr, 
Gerrard, printer and publisher, for the sum of twenty-three 
pounds, and the costs of the an*est. I shall require you to 
go with me." 

My head was in a whirl, and my heart seemed to be- 
come cold as ice. I did not exactly comprehend what an 
arrest meant ; I could not understand where I was required 
to go. I asked him. 

** Only to Chancery Lane," he said ; "if you have any 
friends, they can bail you out ; if you have none, you'd 
better go to the Fleet at once, for it's expensive living 
yonder." 

I was wonderfully calm, considering how shocked and 
terrified I was ; but I was even more ashamed and humbled, 
and nothing occurred to me that I could say to any pur- 
pose. I said I would see my friend, Miss Lea, and get 
ready to accompany him, but he seemed to fear losing 
sight of me ; and, slightly opening the door, he spoke to a 
young man standing in the passage, and asked him to call 
the mistress. 

Miss Lea came down stairs, and into the parlour, look- 
ing first at me and then at the men in a timid manner, as 

V 2 
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if she feared to learn their errand. When it was explained 
to her, she fell into a chair, as if shot. It was, perhaps, 
fiyrtunate for me that she lamented so hitterly, and entreated 
so earnestly, and hegged so hard that thev woold sell 
everything in the house, on. the spot. I was compelled to 
console, to expostulate, to help the men to explain to her 
that nothing could he done at the moment. Like myself^ 
she seemed to know little of the process ; but, on heing 
made to comprehend that if two persons, who were house- 
holders, would come forward and pass their word for me, I 
should be set at liberty, she declared that she would go to 
Lady Boothby immediately : but I prayed that she woold 
not do this ; for, beyond distressing B^tha, I felt sure that 
CO good would come of it. I began to feel strangely 
apathetic, as if the terror and distress had crushed so much 
life out of me as to leave an insufficiency for keeping up 
the desire of life. I knew that I was going to a prison ; 
I felt sure that I should die there — and I wished to die, 
rather than live after this disgrace. Wringing her hands 
in a distracted manner, and, evidently, hardly knowing 
what she was about, Miss Lea fetched my bonnet and 
shawl ; and then, in the midst of her bitter lamentations, 
I quitted the house, accompanied by the two men. 
. We walked on, through several busy thorough^Eires, the 
two men keeping at a respectful distance, until, at length, 
the elder man resigned me to the sole charge of the 
younger one, who continued walking a little before me, 
seldom looking round, as if he did not fear my runniDg 
away. A heavy shower came on, and he asked me if I 
would like to stop for shelter, which I was glad to do, as I 
had on only a very light dress and shawl, and should soon 
have been wet through ; and, though I cared nothing ahoot 
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that, I did care for the appearance. We stood under a 
gateway for about a quarter of an hour — ^he still remaining 
at a distance, and quite silent. This young man did not 
appear to be more than twenty, and I dare say he felt for 
me. He did not urge me to proceed, but when the rain had 
abated a little, I myself volunteered to go on ; and, shortly 
afterwards, we entered a narrow street, and he stopped at a 
door, and knocked. I heard the rattling of bolts and chains 
inside, and, when the door was opened, a very smirking, 
smiling, thick-set little man, seemed to give me very cor- 
dial welcome, after listening to some whispered words from 
my companion, who then went away. The smiling gentle- 
man, who seemed to be in a great bustle and hurry, after 
barring, bolting, and chaining the door, told me to walk 
forward, and disappeared. I stood where I was — irreso- 
lute and ashamed, and afraid of what I might have to 
encounter — ^wishing that I could sink into the earth. I 
was standing in an ordinary house passage — the staircase 
was before me ; there was a front parlour, the door of which 
was shut ; and a back parlour, that evidently had the door 
open, as I heard loud and coarse voices proceeding from it. 
I also heard the chink of glasses, and an occasional heavy 
thump upon a table of some less brittle material. It was 
cold, though in the month of June, and I stood shivering 
in my wet dress, vainly wishing that I might die, rather 
than encounter what seemed to lie before me. I had 
imagined that I should have been conducted at once to 
some solitary dungeon ; and here I was, likely to be thrown 
into society, and of the worst description. Colder and 
more miserable I grew during the half-hour— or hour, it 
might be — that I thus passed. A woman at length came 
forward from that back parlour, speaking as she advanced 
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into the passage. Seeing me, she asked if I wanted to see 
anybody. I said, " No." 

" Why, you don't mean to say you're here on your own 
account?" she exclaimed. I don't know what my reply 
was, but it gave her to understand that I was there on my 
own account. 

*' God bless me I" she exclaimed again. " Ck)me for- 
ward then, and don't stand shivering there I Did you ever 
see anything like this ?" she continued, dragging me for- 
ward by the arm. " Here's a poor child to be taken for 
debt I Why, whatever sort of a debt can it be ?'* 

" Oh, nonsense I" said several voices at once. 

" But she says so herself^" persisted the woman ; " and 
you may see how frightened she is ; she's trembling like a 
leaf. Make room at the fire, some of you, for she's wet 
through." 

'^ Come and sit here, my dear, and never mind," said a 
man's voice, " you shall tell us all about it." 

The room was filled with tobacco smoke, and I began to 
feel sick and faint. I knew that some one placed me in a 
chair, but for an instant I lost all consciousness, and waa 
restored by being half stifled with some brandy that had 
been poured down my throat. I continued feeling sick to 
death ; but I contrived to answer my numerous inter- 
rogators, who, when they understood why I had been 
arrested, exclaimed loudly against my creditor. 

" Why, whatever age are you ?" asked one. 

I said I was eighteen. 

" You don't look near so old, but you're young enough 
to laugh at them all. They'd no business to send y<m 
here; yoa'ze under age." 
.^jijif ikm^A all stuff I" said another. '< She can defend 
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the action, and beat them ; but, unless there's the money 
Or bail found, to prison she must go." 

How cordially I wished that I was in prison — in such 
a prison as I had expected to find ; in some solitary cell, 
where I should be left to myself I 

** It's a pity, isn't it ? " said one. 

" A deuced pity I" was the reply. " I shouldn't much 
mind smothering that fellow myself. My dear, I'm going 
to the Fleet to-night, and if you come you shall be the 
queen of the place. Young, and pretty, and a poetess — ^by 
Jove 1 there's a conglomeration— or what do you call it— 
of interest, enough to furnish a romance I There's nothing 
you need be ashamed of, so cheer up ; and we'll burn the 
publisher in eflBigy in the Fleet-yard." 

When I at length ventured to lift my eyes, I saw that 
there were five men in the room, besides the woman, who 
had come to visit her husband. He, with another, expected 
to be bailed out that day ; and two others were going to 
the Fleet prison. The fifth man was thin, and elderly, with 
very white hair, and a sad, reserved expression of coun- 
tenance. He sat apart, moodily, with his arms folded, 
and had not yet spoken. 

The woman, whose departure I had been the occasion of 
delaying, at length left us, and I was left alone with these 
men. They had already inquired about my parents, and 
further asked if I bad any friends that I thought likely to 
help me, and I said I thought not. It was then the 
unanimous opinion that I had better go to the Fleet at 
at ODoe. And from what they said of the Fleet, I gathered 
the appalling fact, that I should there be subjected to even 
greater observation. I should be compelled to herd with 
others ; and one man said, that, if I had no money, I should 
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get amongst a queer lot. I was told that if I remained 
where I was, I must pay six shillings each day for the use 
of the room, and in proportion for what food I might 
require. This was not to be thought of, and I knew that 
I should go to the Fleet. But how fervently I still prayed 
to die I ilow I shrank from the prospect that lay before 
me I 

I was taken to this place early in the day, and I had 
tasted no food since breakfast. I could not have eaten 
food if any had been placed before me ; but exhaustion for 
the want of it, helped to produce the sensation of sickness 
and faintness that I could not overcome. At four o'clock, 
the two men who had obtained bail, left us, cordially 
shaking my hand before they went, and commended me 
to the two going to the Fleet ; who gave a very solemn 
assurance that they would not lose sight of me. At six 
o'clock, a coach arrived fw the two latter gentlemen, 
who seemed to expect that I should accompany them. 
I had not thought of such a thing. I had said I expected 
to see some of my friends that night, as I really did, 
though without expecting that either Bertha or Miss 
Lea — ^I had no one else to think of— could afford me 
any help. I had no idea of going further until I had 
seen one of these two; for I was very sure that Miss 
Lea, who had desired my captor to write down the number 
of the house in Chancery Lane, and who had protested 
to the last that she should go at once to Lady Boothby's, 
would not leave me there many hours, without a visit 
from some one. Whilst I was saying as much of this 
as seemed necessary, the ^ey-haired, melancholy-look- 
ing gentleman, stepped forward, and spoke for the first 
time. 
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"The young lady is right," he said; "she must re- 
main here until her friends arrive. You imderstand that 
she is not quite friendless." 

Upon this, the two gentlemen took leave, protesting 
that they should be disappointed if they did not see 
me at the Fleet, tliough, at the same time, they should 
greatly rejoice to hear that I had got out of this trouble 
altogether. 

When they were gone, the grey-headed gentleman 
ordered the waiter — the smiling personage, who had 
ushered me in, and who alone looked really happy in this 
most unhappy place — to bring up tea for two. Then, 
turning to me, he said, with a very benignant smile and 
look, 

" My dear young friend, you have begun early with 
heavy trial ; but there is no evil in trial itself, if we know 
how to meet and endure it. Yours, however, is a very 
distressing case ; and I trust it will not be found necessary 
to send you to the Fleet — that would be very dreadful. 
You say you have some friends ; surely, they will strain 
every nerve in order to save you from such a fate." 

Except Bertha, and Miss Lea, and Amos Breck — ^who 
knew nothing of my misfortune — I had no friends. I did 
not reckon in the least upon either Lady Boothby, or Mark 
Floyd. I knew that both Bertha and Miss Lea were just 
then without money ; and I had not the shadow of a hope 
that I could be saved from the Fleet. I unreservedly 
spoke of my prospects, and revealed my conviction to this 
stranger, whose melancholy look, and gentlemanly bearing, 
and genuine sympathy, had excited my interest^ and 
touched my heart. My situation seemed to affect him 
profoundly. lie spoke to me of an only daughter, whom 
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he had lost nearly twenty years ago, when about my n^ 
He told me how gentle and loving she was, how hese- 
tiful and accomplished; how carefully and tenderly die 
had been nurtured and watched over ; and what a hla&k 
life had seemed to him, and to the mother, who now also 
was gone, when she was taken away from them. I 
reminded him of this child of his love ; he imagined her 
in my situation ; and the old wounds of his heart bled 
afresh, and he became excited and agitated. As he thus ' j 
spoke, commanding all my sympathy, while yielding me 
his own, I wept for the first time that day, not passionately, 
but with a subdued and almost tranquilising, though bitter 
sorrow. I thought of my own fiather, who had little anti- 
cipated such a fate for his fiavourite, and anxiously, and 
hopefully reared child. I thought of the disaster that had 
constantly followed all my efforts after usefulness ; of the 
excitability, and feebleness, and timidity of my own nature, 
that would subject me to such exquisite tortures amidst the 
trial and the scenes through which I seemed destined to pass. 
As I wept thus helplessly, my new friend, Mr. Rivers, sub- 
dued his own emotion in order to soothe mine. He said, that 
on Monday (it was Saturday then), he expected to obtain 
bail ; and that when he saw his solicitor, he would parti- 
cularly mention my case to him. He said he vras not 
himself a householder just then ; he had met, with severe 
reverses of fortune in his waning age ; but he thought he 
could help me to some extent, and if at all possible, he 
would . Then he spoke more cheerfully ; and, when the waiter 
brought tea in, with such tenderly, anxious solicitude, as 
he might have exhibited if I had indeed been his own 
daughter, he tried to induce me to eat. I had no money 
with me, so that I could not have procured refreshment 
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for myself if I had needed it. In my confusion, and hurry, 
and distress, I had not thought of supplying myself with 
money, nor had it occurred to Miss Lea that I should want 
it. I drank some tea, and felt refreshed hy it; and, in 
order to satisfy my kind friend, I tried to eat a little, hut 
I had no appetite. When the meal was ended, we again 
conversed together more earnestly ; and I lost my sense of 
almost utter loneliness whilst listening to this melan- 
choly, and intelligent, and most courteous and kind-hearted 
man, who evidently felt so great an interest in me. We 
were thus engaged, when a prolonged knock at the street- 
door caused mo to start up. I sank in the chair again 
immediately, my heart throbbing violently with the emotion 
of a moment. I felt that neither Bertha nor Miss Lea 
would perpetrate such a knock as that. 

" It will not bo any one for you," said Mr. Rivers. 
" That is evidently a footman's knock. There is a captain 
lodging on the first-floor, and it will be some friend of 
his." 

I felt satisfied that it was so, and we remained silent for 
a moment, until the bustle, occasioned by the arrival of 
these great people, had subsided. We heard the waiter's 
hurried rush to the door ; the hasty withdrawal of bolt, 
and bar, and chain ; and then voices were heard, and the 
rapid putting down of carriage steps. Then came a clamour 
of words, amidst which I distinctly heard these — " Where 
is the poor child ?" and I knew that Lady Boothby's voice 
uttered then. 

And, an instant afterwards. Lady Boothby rushed into 
the room where I was sitting, in quite a distracted manner, 
wringing her hands as she came ; sinking into a chair, 
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and weeping abundantly when she reoognued me. Mark 
Floyd, who had followed her, stood still just within the door, 
his arms folded behind him, after the old fashion, lookmg 
as unconcerned, and, at the same time, as observant and as 
amused as was his wont to look on most occasions. I 
gazed from one to the other in my astonishment, forgetting 
my new friend altogether. 

" A pretty kettle of fish you have made of it !" at length 
exclaimed her ladyship, who abounded in odd expressions. 
" Oh, you naughty thing, to use us in this way 1 There's 
your cousin. Bertha, and that silly little Miss Lee, half dis- 
tracted ; and, to satisfy them and myself too, you thoughtless 
child, I set off again, directly I arrived at home (for I've 
been out all day), and so I lost my dinner. Here's your 
cousin, Mr. Mark, too, quite overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. Never were people so upset !" 

" Don't mention me, pray," said Mark ; I am merely a 
looker-on. When yoimg ladies will take their own wilfnl 
way, I never interfere." 

" But is'nt it dreadful when young ladies will be so wil- 
ful?" said Lady Boothby ; and, looking round for some one 
to appeal to, her glance lighted upon Mr. Rivers. " You 
see, sir," she continued, addressing herself to that indivi- 
dual, "it is'nt as if Miss Floyd had had no friends to 
appeal to. If she had condescended, in the first instance, to 
let me know that she was about to publish, or had even con- 
sulted me during the publication, anything like this could 
not have happened. She has been cheated all through ; 
and really, if it was not for her poor cousin's sake, I should 
punish her a little. I should defend the action, rather than 
pay that man his exorbitant demand. I am sure there is 
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no end of the trouble I have. You can understand, sir, 
that it is very difficult to know how to act, when those you 
have to deal with are not quite open." 

" I understand I It must be very difficult, indeed," said 
Mr. Rivers, in a cold, constrained tone, that cut me to the 
heart. 

I had not mentioned to Mr. Rivers these two friends, 
the one a relative, the other so cordial, and both of whom 
had so readily flown to my assistance, and both of whose 
words, as well as their presence there, seemed to convict 
me of insincerity and deceit. I dared not lift my eyes to 
his face ; I stood abashed and confounded : I shrank into 
myself, with all the outer marks of guiltiness, but without 
being conscious of having deserved this fearful amount of 
reproach. 

** I must see the man of the house," said Lady Boothby, 
and pay the debt, and have done with this alTair at once. 
Mr. Mark, will you summon somebody ?" 

Mr. Mark summoned the waiter, who was lingering 
in the passage, and the waiter summoned the proprietor cf 
the house, who quickly made his appearance, and who 
shortly received, from Lady Boothby, the amount of the 
debt and costs. 

" Now, you tiresome child," said her ladyship, turning 
to me, " come along, do I If you ever get yourself into 
such a scrape again, I declare you shall get out of it as you 
can. Mr. Mark, give her your arm, or we shall be losing 
sight of her before we know what we are about. Oh, 
these troublesome young people I" 

I caught the glance of Mark's cold, sarcastic eyes, as ho 
advanced to offer me his arm, and involuntarily shrank 
back. 1 was thinking of Mr. Rivers : I longed to say 
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something to him ; in the midst of my intense emotion, I 
ventored to lift my eyes to his, but his stem, cold look 
repelled me at once. I was conscious of his exchanging a 
very cordial parting greeting with Lady Boothby; but 
there was no word, no silent salutation for me ; and thus I 
lost, perhaps, the best Mend that I might have found in 
life. 

Lady Boothby and Mark Floyd talked all the way to 
Whitechapel, but they never addressed themselves to me; 
and my mind was in such a state of confusion, that I was 
not conscious of any definite thought. I remembered, 
dimly, long afterwards, how joyfully Miss Lea had re- 
ceived me ; but for a time I lay in utter nervous prostra- 
tion, mercifully unconscious, as I was after my father'0 
death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I OR some time after my return to consciouflness, I was 
too weak to ask questions — ^to much confused to put 
m into shape; I had suffered too exquisitely to feel at once 
*- returning interest in life. And it seems to be peculiar 
this state of nervous prostration, during which the 
irt and brain are alike weakened, to take away the desire 
life, and replace it by a tremulous and most apprehen- 
e dread of the turmoil with which life is connected. As 

the former occasion, I experienced this fear now. I 
iaded seeing lips open, lest they should tell me some- 
ng tliat would at once stop the fluttering breath, and still 
> feebly -beating heart. I wished either to pass away in 
uje, or be allowed to gain strength before I was again 
led upon to grieve, or struggle, or endure. I had no 
ion of any purpose beyond this, in returning to life : I 
1 lost my entire hold of hope, and joy, and affection. 

my deep craving^ for peace and rest, I dreaded any 
im being made on these, to me, dead emotions. The 
iction had scarcely commenced, when I was required to 
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understand, that Miss Lea was about to take up her abode 
with Mrs. Blank, as a lodger, and that I was to be re- 
moved to Russell Square. I acquiesced in any and every- 
thing. Very passively I took leave of Miss Lea ; very 
passively I took possession of the sofa in Lady Boothby's 
back drawing-room. Kind hearts and hands seemed to tend 
and watch over me there. The inmates — the servants- 
glided noiselessly in and out ; scarcely a sound reached me 
from morning till night. Two or three times every day, 
Lady Boothby came noiselessly into the room, and, without 
speaking, bent over and kissed me ; and then noiselessly 
glided out again. Concentrated soups, and jellies, and 
afterwards small portions of fowl or game, were my 
medicine, and I gathered strength ; for, at the end of a 
week, I, who had been carried about so far, was able to 
walk across the floor ; feeling still that my head and heart 
were the weakest part of me. Oh, that swimming in the 
head — that faltering in the heart! how they lingered, as if 
warning me to succumb at once, rather than strive further 
for the chances of life I 

Lady Boothby came to me every day, no longer silent, 
but chatting cheerfully and pleasantly, and seeming to re- 
joice over my recovery as a mother might. She told me 
how anxious she had been about me; called me her *'dear, 
good child;" and told me I should go to Hampstead, where 
the pure country air would soon restore me to perfect 
health. And we went to Hampstead ; and I drove about 
the heath, or rambled about Lady Boothby's garden every 
day; and so I gained physical strength before I gained 
courage to ask after Bertha or Walter, neither of whom I 
had yet seen. 

\\'hy was this? I was conscious of some weakness 
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i}{ character that made me dread sinking under the pressure 
of great trouble, as my father had sunk. I was out of 
my element in this broad world, with its conflicting 
interests, its startling changes, its hurrying necessities, 
its suffering, and its faithlessness, against which I had 
no power to guard. I felt constrained to subject my own 
strength to weight and measure, before venturing to 
inquire to what extent thought and feeling might be 
tasked. I was so constrained at this time of which I ani 
speaking; and it was only by a great effort that I at 
length summoned courage sufficient to ask Lady Boothby 
what had become of Bertha and Walter. ' 

"Walter?" said her ladyship. "Oh, Walter is with 
Mr. Rutherford, you know. Poor, dear boy I he was very 
anxious whilst you were ill, very desirous to see you ; but 
the doctor spoke strongly against your being in any way 
excited, so we were obliged to keep him quiet as well as 
we could ; and he's very happy now, knowing that yoU 
are well ; and when we return to town, you shall see him. 
You will see him better off, by-and-by, my dear," she 
continued, winking, as she had a habit of doing. *' I ex* 
pect great things being done for him and you too. Your 
cousin Bertha has great sense; in that respect, she is 
worth you two put together, my dear; and she very 
iiaturally takes the place of protector to you both. I never 
did lose my hope of her, and — it's very odd now, it only 
just occurs to m^ that you have not heard of Bertha's 
marriage. You haven't, have you ? 

My heart quivered again, as I answered, " No." 
" Oh, to be sure you have not 1 " said her ladyship. 
"*' Well, my dear, you've all the good news to come. 
Bertha is now Mrs. Jemingham. Such a match I I 

VOL. n* <^ 



MMmae joa tluit tlie best-bom woman in tbe land wool 
have been prood of an alliance with Captain Jennngfaan 
8he and her husband are gone to France on a toor; as 
when thej retom, von shall see what we will do. Bi 
that nasty fiuntness is eoming orer 70a again; 70a ai 
quite white« Here, take my aim, and well walk in tl 
garden*'' 

I took her arm, and we walked out of the break&si 
room into the garden* I oondniied listening, as she dwe 
on all the advantages to Bertha, and especially to Waltc 
and myself that would spring out of this alliance. Bli 
told me how qneenly and how beantiM Bertha had lod^e 
as a bride ; how well she had borne herself ; how satisfie 
and happy she seemed to be, after once making up h< 
mind to the step she had taken. Quite openly and fea 
lessly now, she alluded to Bertha's former^ and ridiculon 
and childish attachment to a poor and half-insane coant 
curate ; and dwelt so graphically on the horrors she h 
escaped, and so eloquently on the advantages that now L 
before her, that I was half inclined to think that Bert! 
could not have done better than she had done, before I h 
time to consider the case in all its bearings. But tk 
was no smothering the consciousness, or putting aside t 
misgiving that had just sent thef blood back to my heart 

^* And when did Bertha give her consent, and when m 
she married?" I asked. I knew that I had been tak 
ill in the middle of June, and I knew that it was then t 
close of July. 

'^ Oh, I can't exactly say when she first gave her ec 
■ent," said Lady Boothby ; " that should be best known 
CiV^aia Jaraingham, and it oannot matter much to ax 
M ^^mr IwnrQiheea manned nearly three weeks 
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quite, perhaps. I certainly never was so happy in bring*- 
ing a match about ; because I know this connection is the 
very thing for Bertha. Then, I naturally felt great inte- 
rest in her ; she is the granddaughter of an old friend, you 
know. Oh, we shall get on swimmingly now I " 

^'And Bertha married whilst I was so illT' I said, 
almost involuntarily. 

'* you sentimental little puss I " exclaimed her lady- 
ship ; ** how inquisitive you are I Was the whole world 
to stand still because you were ill ? The fact is, she knew 
•nothing about your being ill. Why should she? The 
doctors assured me that you would recover with proper 
care ; and as the marriage was decided on, it would have 
<been foolish to delay it for such a reason. I promised 
Bertha that I would take great care of you ; and I think 
you must acknowledge that I have not broken my word.'' 

I could only acknowledge that she had taken great care 
of me. Indeed, she had been so kind and attentive — even 
affectionate — that I had inevitably become strongly at- 
tached to her. 

** Then be a good child, and don't trouble yourself or 
anybody else in this way," she continued. " Oh, you're 
quite a romantic little thing, I see ! I'm an old woman, 
my dear, and I know the world ; and when I give young 
people the benefit of my experience, I expect to see them 
inrafit by it. I must take you in hand, for you are in a 
lamentably unsophisticated state ; but I don't despair about 
making something of you. We shall return to town to- 
•morrow, and I must find you something to do ; and pray, 
fmj dear, try to be a little like other people when you get 
amongst them — ^not so lackadaisical, you know— ^r yon 
'Will be eonstantly laughed at. I think I can find some 

Q 2 
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ernplovment that will suit yon. In my honse in town, 
and here also, there are hundreds of volumes lying scat- 
tered! about in bookcases, and closets, and cupboards- 
works, ancient and modem, and some rare old editions, that 
will, I dare say, interest you very much. You shall look 
over and put the whole lot in order ; for it is in a disorderly 
c^nidition at present, I assure you. You shall be my 
librarian. Now, I shall expect you to brighten up con- 
siderably, and put away all your nonsensical notions, and 
in time we may make a woman of you. There's somebody 
looking for me yonder — I'm never let alone long, you 
know ; but you'd better walk on, and get an appetite for 
dinner.^' 

I continued my walk, wondering if I was really so 
unlike other people, and so nonsensical as, according to 
Liuly Uoothby's estimate, I might believe I was. After a 
brief iM)nsiderHtion, I was inclined to believe that there was 
luuoh truth in what she had said. It must be delightful, 
I tlutu^ht^ to dash fearlessly through life as Lady Boothby 
HotMuod to do. AY hy could not I do the same? Had J 
not all tho will to do it, apart from the external circum* 
MttuuH^H that 1 had allowed to impede my steps, and heal 
luo d\»\vu, HH if I had considered that my sole purpose in 
lifo WAH to lH>nr with these impediments, and to yield tc 
\\\U U^tinir down? Had I not so suffered influences and 
\Mr\'uu\«tMUCO« to sway mo to and fro, that my real cha- 
rAot«^r« luy %>i\Ur« iudividuality, remained undeveloped? 
\\$A ik4 ittOMt of Ui« people with whom I had come in con- 
U< i ^ >- 't eqpedallT-— compelled me to 

^i -tV iun4, m if adiamed or afraid of 

viKai i f^^i^ iWns m»lkm m 0«t:vard demonstration^ 
K*T* Whi teMi|| | ^^ m tkia^ because Ji 
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was SO forcibly impressed bv it then, tod because, 
when I came to consider, I found that a consciousness 
of some obstruction in my way had, almost from the be- 
ginning, acted upon my inner life, much as the absence of 
sun and air would act upon the outer. I remembered a time' 
— an age ago, it seemed to me — when I was sufficiently 
natural, and demonstrative, and buoyantly happy; but 
then came the breaking up of home happiness, and the 
second Mrs. Floyd ; and the too close contact with Elijah 
Pyne, in the midst of my disturbed peacefulness ; and my 
father's embarrassments, and depression, and failure of 
mind ; and Bertha's distracting eccentricities and perils ; 
and the whole demolishing of home, with all its hopes ; 
and my uncongenial and cramped life at Scorsby ; and 
(with the one great joy between) my feverish struggle in 
London. My wank of opportunity, and encouragement, 
and resolution, had kept me far back, at a stand still — so 
that, except that I retained the characteristics of my child- 
hood, nothing within me that was available for every-day 
life had been expanded. It was impossible to be long with 
Lady Boothby, and remain unconscious of all this. I might 
have lived a hundred years with Mr. and Miss Lea, with- 
out discovering that I was unlike most people, and very 
deficient in very desirable qualities ; and I could have been 
contented, and happy too, perhaps, though not to the extent 
of my capacity for happiness. But here, with the dread of 
ridicule, and the example of a fuller life before me, I seemed 
to have received some Promethean touch, that endowed my 
dormant energies with a startling vitality. I sprang up 
there, as out of a long sleep : I seemed to understand, for 
the first time, that there is art, even in suffering; that, 
outwardly and inwardly, th^re should be the decency and 
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dignity bf to trndemdnstrative quiet, and resolute endurance^ 
if not resignation about it, as well for the sake of others as 
for our own sakes. By unreasonably giving way, as I had 
recently done, I had occasioned an immensity of trouMe to 
more than one indiyidual ; I had placed myself under 
heavy obligation, where I might eventually find obligation 
too burdensome ; and, as the proper finish to this folly, I 
had incurred the imputation of being unmistakably absurd, 
and most ridiculously weak. I was in a mood to put this 
reproach from me 5 my pride was stung, when I remembered 
what an exhibition I had made of feeling that none under- 
stood, and none cared about ; I was ready enough to re- 
proach and despise myself, when I thought of the sharp 
suffering I had undergone, and might have escaped, by 
meeting trial more boldly, instead of weakly giving way, 
as I usually did. I arrived at these convictions, and pro- 
nounced this judgment upon myself^ at a time when I most 
needed strengthening in spirit and in heart. I was not so 
childishly uninformed, so readily to be imposed upon by 
fair-soimding words, as Lady Boothby evidently presumed 
I was- I understood as clearly as if, in some vision, made 
up of realities, I had heard and seen every manoeuvre that 
had been employed, and all that had been said in order to 
effect the purpose — ^that Bertha, in an evil hour of over- 
whelming distress, of which advantage had been taken 
before she had time to think, had, indeed, at last, made a 
sacrifice of herself, with the object of releasing me firom a 
trouble that might have been made to appear more terrible 
to her than it even had done to me. If Bertha bad loved 
Mr. Pyne well, if not wisely, as I had every reason to 
believe, here was the whole happiness of her life wrecked, 
and by my means — ^by the very means that I had adopted. 
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And upon which I had relied, for, at least, helping to savo 
her. It required a particular kind, and large amount of 
courage, to bear up under theseconvictions, if there was really 
any depth in my feeling and affection for Bertha. This was 
a sorrow, an evil of so great a magnitude, that I could 
only stand contemplating it in profound awe, wondering 
where its gigantic proportions would end; feeling that 
clamorous grie^ and weakly prostrating grief, regret of 
any kind, and wrath of any kind, would be too useless 
and out of place in its midst. If, really, the great and 
terrible calamity it seemed, it was to be borne ; there was 
no turning back from it ; and with the calmness of a con* 
scions inability to do more, I set about considering 
whether, in some aspect or another, there might not be a 
little light lingering amidst this gloom. The one atom of 
hope I found was, that the style of life to which Bertha 
had been translated, might so far suit her tastes and 
gratify a somewhat impervious nature, and stimulate her 
ambition, that she would readily grow into it, and so 
almost insensibly lose her lingering regret for a lot that 
would certainly have been trying to her, involving as it 
did a career of poverty and obscurity. Apart from Ber- 
tha, I did not feel much. It was too difficult a matter to 
arouse in myself emotions of compassion for Mr. Pyne. 
I could not imagine him, so far giving any portion of his 
heart and mind to a merely temporal object, even of this 
nature, to allow disappointment, as greatly to disturb the 
usual state of either. I could imagine him rather indig- 
nant and unforgiving, than wounded or softened into 
sorrow ; and this idea of him deadened my sympathies. 
And what did I think of Lady Boothby ? It was the 
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most difficult matter in the world to be or feel At war with 
her. I might only have seen her in her best aspect ; but 
that best was singularly attractive and inviting, in spite of 
a conviction every now and then that she was playing a 
part, and was not quite sincere — ^as no woman of the 
world can be, at all times. I did give her credit for be- 
lieving, in her own heart, that what she had managed to 
accomplish for Bertha was the very best thing she could 
have done for her ; and she had evidently given herself an 
immense deal of trouble, and had descended to trickeries 
that she might have considered justified by the occasion, 
in order to bring it about. Throughout my life, I have 
never been able to recall that scene in phancery-lane, 
where I was made to appear in so strange a light, before 
that melancholy and kind-hearted Mr. Rivers, without 
feeling the blood rush to my face, and bowing my head 
ivith an emotion made up of shame and regret. I might 
not have considered, as I did afterwards, that Lady Booth- 
by could scarcely be conscious of the pain she was inflicting 
upon me, by being so demonstratively, and not quite truth- 
fully, eager and eloquent in my behalf on that occasion, if 
I had not almost immediately fjallen into her hands 
altogether, and under circumstances that called forth all 
the better feelings of her nature. When she chose to be 
kind, it seemed to be with her whole heart, and it was 
impossible not to love her. Over and above this, there was 
a grace in her manner, an intelligence as well as cordiality 
in almost everything she said, that, in spite of some occa- 
sional coarseness, helped to attract me towards her. 
Therefore, notwithstanding all that had happened, I did 
not feel out of my element with Lady Boothby. I pre? 
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pared to go town, with some feeling of interest in the task 
she had consigned to me ; and I quite made up my mind 
to wait the issue of events with at least outward composure. 
The house in Kussell-squaro was quickly filled with 
company after Lady Boothby's arrival. I found that, as 
Bertha had said, Mark Floyd was in the habit of coming 
in and going out when he liked, and that Lady Boothby 
had taken to him very much. He congratulated me upon 
Bertha's marriage ; said it was what he had expected all 
along; and added, that the old proverb, '^ It is not all gold 
that glitters, '^ alone stood in the way of his entire satis- 
faction. I had some terror of meeting Miss Colli s, who 
had kept house dpring Lady Boothby 's absence (and I was 
the more attached to Lady Boothby, because I understood 
that she had cleared her house of visitors, and gone into 
the country, entirely on my account) ; but I found Miss 
CoUis most gracious — so much so, indeed, that I quite won- 
dered why Bertha had not liked her; for she spoke of 
Bertha almost in terms of aifection ; told me how rejoiced 
she was that she had married, after all, in a sphere of life 
BO suited to her ; helped me to hunt up the books ; and 
otherwise made herself so very agreeable (getting a good 
deal of information out of me, though, that I gave unscru- 
pulously in this friendly way), that I quite liked her. 
And if books and general company of this kind could 
Lave made me satisfied and happy, I should have had 
pothing to complain of; for I found books without end, 
stored in all kinds of places ; and had a real pleasure in 
looking over and arranging them : but I was thinking of 
l^alter all the time; and, as Lady Boothby seemed to have 
dTorgottenall about him, I did not well see how I could, of 
JD/isel^ invite him there. I got over the difficulty^ however^ 
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by being told to do as I liked, and not botber anybody; and 
Walter came, and I found tbat he was in high spirifs oa 
the subject of Bertha's marriage, and more buoyantly 
hopeful than ever. He said, Mr. Rutherford — ^who always 
seemed to treat him kindly — ^had told him that the Jer- 
ninghams were a great family, and that, without doubt,^ he 
(Walter) would be better provided for on his cousin's r^am 
from the continent. Walter said all this and much more to 
me, in an excited manner, his handsome, intelligent face ]\x. 
kindling with animation as he spoke ; but standing hefore ^ 
me all the time in that patched jacket and those short i^, 
trousers, that neither he nor I could replace. It was a sad . t^ 
drawback upon our vision of greatness in the future, that ^ 
we had not the means of providing common decencies in ^^ 
the present. Walter did not seem to feel this ; but I did, h^ 
and I rather wondered that Bertha had not noticed Walter t 
in any way before leaving England. However, I did not 
interfere with his hope, because I really shared it, feeling 
quite sure that, on her return. Bertha would look after 
Walter. He left me in high glee, bearing with him a letter 
to Miss Lea, with whom he still passed his Sundays, and a 
kind message to Amos Breck, who, Walter assured me, had 
frequently been to Hampstead^ where he had caught a 
glimpse of me as I drove across the heath. As I was 
living in a sort of Liberty Hall, and had been told to do 
as I liked in the matter of visitors, I had ventured to ask 
both Miss Lea and Amos to come and see me oceasionallyi 
not knowing how otherwise I could see them. Before long, 
I had a visit from these two. 

They come together ; for Amos was in great tribulation, 
and Miss Lea sympathised with him. News had arrived 
ti^iat George and Robert Clayton had met with great disasterfl 
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Bea. The vessel in which their whole snbstance was 
3arked had foundered, and only a part of the orew, and 
le of the cargo, had been saved. Robert and Greorge 
*e saved, however ; but under such circumstances that 
Y were required to begin in life anew. I believe I 
ippointed Amos by the manner in which I received this 
Mtrous news. I was quite satisfied on learning that 
[)ert was safe. I derived a kind of exulting gratification 
n the certain belief that this misfortune had alone 
vented Robert writing to me again. More than 
r I loved him — more than ever my feith in him 
) strong; and, more than ever, I looked forward 
>efully to my own future. Robert would rise again ; 
I the time that might elapse before we met (for 
bert was still in India), and the reverses and unoer- 
ities that kept, us apart, would only strengthen the 
fidence in each other that was too firmly rooted to be 
troyed, or even checked by any ordinary trial. I had, 
refore, to become the comforter of Amos, who had dis- 
sed his news gently and cautiously, under the impression 
t it would go nigh to break my heart. After recovering 
n his surprise, Amos seemed heartily glad that I took it 
this way ; and his own confidence in Robert's genius was 
strong, that he was quite inclined to hope for the best. 
i chief trouble, after disburdening himself of this intelli- 
ice, was the impossibility of seeing me as he had been 
ustomed to do, associating, as he did, the idea of a duty 
h. the pleasure. To satisfy him a little, I promised to 
k from the drawing-room window at a certain hour on 
> days of every week ; and, as I had little else to do, I 
B always able to attend to this appointment, and £re* 
mtly to exchange a silent greeting with my somewhat 
ighy but very warm-hearted, old friend* f 
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About the middle of the month of August, I received s 
brief note from Mr. Pyne, informing me that he had arrived 
in London, and that he would call to see me in a few 
d^ys. This note came to me in another from Miss 
Lea, whom we had already visited ; and who told me 
that he looked paler and thinner, and more care-worn, 
and wild, and slovenly in dress than ever. Attributing 
this little needed change for the worse to Bertha's in-' 
constancy, 1 shrank from the expected interview more 
than I should have done under ordinary circumstances. 
Before he arrived, however, we had a visit from 
Bertha. 

Lady Boothby, who had continued all this time in & 
state of excitement about Bertha's marriage and her higli 
connection, could find no rest after receiving a letter that 
pretty nearly fixed the date of her return to England. 
Day after day she called at the lodging-house in Bond 
Street, where the newly-married pair intended to reside 
until they had procured a house of their own ; and on one 
occasion she was so far successful as to bring Bertha home 
v^dth her. I was called down stairs into the dining-room, 
and in Lady Boothby' s presence, I received Bertha's very 
cordial embrace and kiss. At first sight I was inclined to 
pronouDce her quite happy, and I was a scrutinising ob- 
server. She looked well, certainly — ^more beautiful than 
ever ; and her rich dress became her wonderftdly. As she bad 
eome to dine, Lady Boothby took her up to her own dress- 
ing-room, and I accompanied them. To all Lady Boothb/s 
rapid and varied questions, Bertha answered readily and 
cheerfully. She had entered into the gay life of Paris, 
and liked it very well. Slie had visited the mountains of 
Switzerland, and had sailed on the lakes and rivers of 
Germany, and spoke a\moat V\\k «iil\i\i&i8«m of some of 
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the objects that she had seen. As it then seemed impossi- 
ble for her to speak to me more particularly, I satisfied 
myself with these evidences that she had not, at least, been 
utterly unhappy. Lady Boothby, who did not leave us 
together for a moment, at length led the way to the draw* 
ing-room, and there, with much apparent pleasure and 
pride, introduced Mrs. Jeminghan to such of the company 
as had not previously known her. Those who did 
know her, greeted her very cordially, especially Sir 
Gilbert Ashton and Miss Collis, the latter being quite 
obsequious in her attentions. Mark Floyd, who came 
in after dinner, observed that he should thenceforth re- 
commend a bridal tour as a certain specific against all 
the ills of life. I scarcely knew what it was in Bertha's 
manner that chilled and oppressed me after entering the 
drawing-room, and during dinner. Perhaps an unmis- 
takably cold, haughty distance of manner that seemed 
there to extend from others to myself; for Bertha 
did not particularly notice or address herself to me, but 
seemed rather to avoid doing this. Her proud look and 
lofty bearing sat well enough upon her, and were readily 
deferred to by others ; but I was too much and too painr 
fully reminded of former days, before Bertha had been 
chastened and softened by affliction, to bear well this ap- 
parent return to her old self. Lady Boothby, who was in 
high spirits, talked so continuously, addressing herself 
almost altogether to Bertha, the only particular guest pre- 
sent, that I had further opportunities of judging how far 
Bertha had recently changed. Lady Boothby had herself 
been in Paris, and rather prided herself upon having been 
admitted to the first circles of Parisian society. It was 
evidently with the object of impressing upon her othey 
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guests a due sense of Bertlia's importanoe, that she irew 
her out by asking all kinds of questions respecting the 
•parties she had attended, and the people she had met 
Many of Captain Jemingham's English friends were in 
Paris, and they bad accompanied Bertha to every place 
worth visiting. Urged by Lady JBoothby, she spoke freely 
enough, but coldly, and with a briefiiess that betokened no 
interest, of the great personages with whom she had be«i 
temporarily intimate. I thought this was not like Bertha; 
'that meeting these people upon equal terms, as she had 
done, there must be some cause for her utter indifference, 
that was not a characteristic of her really genial nature. 
There was an unnatural apathy about her that might be- 
token a mind ill at ease; or else the pride, of which she had 
given early promise of having plenty, dictated this almost 
Bcomful acknowledgment of her familiarity with the 
dwellers in high places, at another's dictation. However it 
was, Bertha's manner altogether left an unpleasant im- 
pression upon me, and there was no opportunity of having 
it removed ; because, when we, at length, went down again 
to the dining-room, there to wait the getting ready of -the 
carriage that was to take Bertha home, Lady BooUiliy still 
kept close beside us. She was saying something to Bertha 
in a whisper, when an odd kind of knock at the street-door, 
imlike any style of knock with which I had become fimii- 
liar, startled me. I don't know what it was tiiat made me 
think of Elijah Pyne at the moment, except that I had 
lieen expecting him every hour for some days past ; but 
there was a strange conviction upon me that the odd kaoA 
was his, and a frightened oonsdoasness that he and Berthi 
ought not thus to meet. With my usual fidlnre on anr 
emergencvi I merely stood still, pale and twwihliiig, but 
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nnobserved« because the knock had not produced any im- 
pression upon Ladj Boothby or Bertha, who were still 
conversing apart. A minute afterwards, the footman 
opened the door, and said — 

" Mr, Pyne wishes to know if he can speak with Miss 
Floyd.'' 

I sat still, as if frozen. Bertha seized hold of Lady 
Boothby's arm, as if for protection, and turned upon me a 
face perfectly livid, in the midst of its ghastly whiteness. 
Lady Boothby herself looked irresolute for an instant; 
and then, in an imperious tone, ordered the footman to 
show Mr. Pyne into the back parlour. He had done that 
already. 

" Tell him that Miss Floyd will see him directly." 

The door was closed, and Lady Boothby turned upon us 
two. 

<^ What a commotion about a country parson I " she ex- 
claimed. • " Why, Amy, you're as white as a sheet I Do 
look at her, Mrs. Jemingham I " 

" It is / that should be white," said Bertha, still re- 
taining her convulsive grasp upon Lady Boothby's arm, 
and speaking in a strange — Oh, how mournful a tone I 

** I think I hear the carriage," said Lady Boothby, who 
seemed determined not to notice Bertha's emotion. ** I'll 
just step out and see ; and while you are bidding Amy 
good-bye, I may as well keep our visitor in good humour-^ 
I have see him before, you know. Oh, it is the carriage 
(the footman had just announced it) ; so good-bye, my 
dear (kissing Bertha), and to-morrow we'll have a long 
talk all to ourselves." 

Lady Boothby hurried out of the room, and Bertha ap- 
pj^ached the door, and shut it. 
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" Are you liappy here?" she said, approaching me, mJ 
taking my hand, and kissing me, with something of her 
former tenderness. " Is Lady Boothby kind to you?*' 

I said that she was very kind. 

" She ought to be," said Bertha. ^ And no changes 
have occurred since I went away? Walter — ^but it is 
too long a history to enter upon just now. It is enough at 
present to know that you have been happy, Amy." 

Had I been, or was I, happy, to the extent that war- 
ranted Bertha's speaking in this manner ? I was unhappy 
about herself, in a way and to an extent that I dared not 
speak of. I was unhappy about Walter. I was not happy 
in myself. As Bertha had spoken about changes, it just 
occurred to me, in my confusion — and I was strangely con- 
fused — ^to tell her of Robert's disaster at sea. She stopped 
me at the commencement. 

** Be certain," she said, dropping my hand as she spoke. 
** that ill news travels fest. I saw all that in the papers 
a week ago. Let us say good-night now : for I am very 
weary, and the carriage is waiting. Mr. P^ne will — ^but 
never mind. God bless you !" 

The lips that just touched my forehead, wera cold as ice, 
and she had vanished before I could return this hasty, and 
not cordial caress, or say one word at parting. I thought 
I understood Bertha then : I thought that her heart was 
breaking, and that I had helped to break it. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

I DID not find Ladj Boothby ynth Mr. Pyne ; she did 
not seem to have been with him. When I entered the 
room, he was walking to and fro with rapid strides ; and 
the wild light of his eyes, and the ghastly pallor of his. 
£ace, startled me, as he suddenly stood still, and transfixed 
me with a searching and prolonged look. 
, " How is it now with you ?'' he said at length. " When 
last I saw you, you were dissatisfied, wearying for change; 
ready enough to feel that you were hardly tasked, to be« 
lieve that happiness might exist anywhere on the broad 
earth, except on the particular spot that supplied you with 
the daily bread, which is all that God has promised to His 
people. What beyond this have you found, since we met 
last ? I removed the impediments of my wishes and my. 
authority, out of your way : I left you unfettered in will, 
unrestrained, except by the conscience I had striven to 
awaken in you, and the obstacles that the world itself 
would interpose betwixt you and your object; and after 
doing your best so far, what is. it you have won? What 

VOL. JU B 
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degree of the peace that should he eternal ? What amount 
of the satisfaction that is only for a time ?*' 

My head dropped; I could not look into those eyes, 
hlazing as if with the livid light of an accusing spirit, 
missioned for the moment to utter my condenmation on 
this earth. I had won neither peace nor satisfaction;. the 
hest that I had striven to do, seemed at length the worst 
that I could have done : and I stood shivering, and cower- 
ing, and silent, as he went on. 

" I have afforded you the experience you needed: I 
have allowed you the freedom of action for which you 
craved; and I find you where I left you, standing on a 
present of douht and unrest, looking hack upon a past of 
mortification and failure. I find you conscious enough of 
the void which you have vainly striven to fill up in your 
own way ; ready enough to lament over that in which you 
have not succeeded ; hut by whom or what are you to he 
roused to a sense of all the evil that you have helped, and 
most successfully, to bring about ?" 

I knew that he alluded to Bertha; and this reproach, 
deserved as it was, seemed more than I could bear. I 
clasped my hands imploringly ; I tried of myself to still 
that great agony of my heart I looked up to him at 
length, and the cruel expression of his countenance, mid 
the stem air of command that characterised his whde 
figure, increased my excitement, and forced me to speak, 
if only to deprecate this storm of reproach and wrath. 

" You are trying me too fer," I said; "you will dritc 
m)B mad, and you have no right to d6 that I I acknowledge 
that I have etred greaUy, but I am punished ; henceforward 
1 8h«n know thai, in this world, there is indeed no trofl 
'**• ■■• <* mine. I did not ask of you, or thii 
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world, that I should be left, as I have been, without help, 
or such counsel as I needed. Thus left, it is little wondar 
that I failed ; and I will not take to myself the whole 
burden of this blame." 

" You cannot do that, if you would," said Mr. Pyne ; 
" it rests alike upon every one of you. Out of evil, spring 
some of the monstrous gprowths of confusion — separations, 
changed affections, dark suspicions, bitter revilings in days 
to come. What help did I withhold from you that you 
needed, or that I could give ? Of money, I had none ; of 
experience, in the ordinary ways of this world, I had none. 
In rejecting my counsel to live humbly and quietly, striving 
earnestly after the life in God that is alone life, you took 
yourself out of my hands. I could not help you to grasp at 
the rewards and the pleasures of this world, which alone 
you thought worth struggling for. 1 warn you that they 
are all false, and hollow, and fleeting, now. Listen to me, 
and for once be heedful. Before going to Germany, you 
understood that I intended to retium here ; you understood 
that I had, or supposed I had, a special mission from God 
to declare wonderful things to the nations of earth. ThA 
time is ripe ; and, ere long, you will hear of me— a solitary 
man, a penniless man--calling upon all men to prepare for 
the change that is at hand ; for the first great gathering 
together of God's people. Do not, then, be driven about 
about by this opinion or that, uttered by men in the pride of 
their own wisdom ; babbled by women in all the wordiness 
of Tacant minds and vain hearts ; but strive in that day to 
reiiember what I have sought to teach you from the begin* 
ftiing. Day by day, as time passes on, you will learn that 
real satis&otion of heart is independent of that which is 
merely tenqK>raL You, and she whose name I will not 

b2 
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^w' tttter, will find, ere long, tliat the show and the pride 
t)f life are not essential to happiness; that lordly habi- 
tations may contain less of oont^it than you both foand 
under the lowly roofs at Elvar. Stand still, and commiine 
with yourself in the midst of this hurry of existence; be 
warned in time ; be conscious that everything around tos 
is uttering its own warning fix)m hour to hour. Submit to 
be stricken, and the blow will fell lightly ; — ^you will 
find that it proceeded firom a hand of love. Rebel, and-^ 
beware !** 

. Mr. Pyne left me, and let himself out. The clang of 
the street-door behind him sounded to me like a knell. I 
could not dispute the truth of anything he had said, but, aa 
usual, what he uttered was more than unattractive — it was 
distasteful, repulsive, and, therefore, in a great measuro 
unconvincing. His views as to what constituted human 
happiness were correct enough ; but he never paused to 
consider that some temporal provision was necessary to 
content — some ever-present and watchful spiritual guidance 
needed for the thoughtless, and the . inexperienced. He 
had allowed me no opportunity to speak of "Walter ; he waa 
inaccessible as Mark Floyd, in the ways in which I most 
felt the want of help. This irritated me with Mr. Pyne, 
and lessened the impression of all that he had said. He 
could not deal with mortal need — ^he could not comprehend 
it ; but it was a great fact with which / was compelled to 
deal as I best might. 

The intense sufifering that I had imdergone for a moment 
in Mr. Pyne's presence, reminded me of my late resolution 
not again to give way, so that I should break down 
altogether, heft, as I was, pretty much alone in the worldj 
.1 needed such strength as I had ; and, conscious as I wa? 
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that roy distress bad driven Bertha to the step she had 
taken (though I still did not see how she could well have 
been happy with Mr. Pyne), I was depressed and miflerable 
enough without help that way. Oh, what would I not 
have given then, to have been sent to that prison from 
which I had so shrunk I — to have been left to the sole care 
of that stranger whose friendship was so sincere and so 
disinterested I 

This was useless regret, but it came upon me very often. 
Lady Boothby made no inquiry respecting Mr. Pyne ; and, 
as days and weeks passed on, she took less notice of myself, 
until, in the end, I felt, as Bertha had once done respecting 
herself, that she had forgotten who I was, and merely 
noticed and tolerated my presence there as one of the crowd. 
I was more awkwardly placed than Bertha had been, 
because, after arranging the books, I had literally nothing 
to do, unless I sat down to read them, which I was not 
always inclined to do. I had my interests in life, thai 
absorbed me, in spite of Elijah Pyne's teaching. I prayed 
^— at no set time, but all day through, as I felt the need of 
some sustaining help— that God would open some straight 
way for me through the bewildering labyrinths of this life. 
Something had passed betwixt Bertha and Lady Boothby, 
that disconcerted the latter exceedingly, and made her out 
of humour for a long time. Bertha did not come to see us 
again ; she did not write to me, and I scarcely knew 
what to say to Walter when he inquired about her, and 
asked when he should see her. Lady Boothby snappishly 
answered such of her guests as inquired about Mrs. 
Jemingham, by telling them to hold their tongues, and 
mind their own business. As her visitors were chiefly of 
the description po be dealt with in this way, Mrs. Jeming- 
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liam Boon ceased to be inqaired after, and I was left to roy 
own conjectures. As if Lady Bootbby bad, indeed, for- 
gotten wbo I was, sbe never mentioned ber name to me. 
At tbis period. Miss Collis's manner also cbanged. Sbe 
rarely seemed to be aware of my presence, except wben it 
occurred to ber to put some trying question, or make some 
cutting remark, sucb as, ** Wben did you bear last from 
Mrs. Jemingbam T* or, " I expected to see you quite inde- 
pendent, after your cousin married so grandly ;" or, she 
would take an opportunity of referring to me as the 
"literary young lady," before gentlemen, wbo sbrugged 
tbeir sboulders, and turned away witb a peculiar smile; 
and ladies, wbo started back in real or affected horror, and 
hoped I would not put tbem into books. Put them into 
books I What a monstrous idea it was to me, at that time ! 
My strange and equivocal position in tbis strange house- 
hold, as a fixture, but never doing anything, and evidently 
not cared about, provoked inquiry and observation. Miss 
Tollis would remark, in my hearing, that being literary, I 
could not be expected to submit to any ordinary occupa- 
tion ; and the quiet sneer went round. The feet of so many 
people almost daily coming and going, made it worse for 
inc. It was a crowd in which I could not be lost — ^in 
winch I was perpetoaUy being recognised, and inquired 
about and marrelled at, as the yoanglady who had written 
and pnMiAhed a book, and was even oonsin to the beantifol 
Mr»« Jfniui|;ham, just befinnin|^ to be known in the 
>iiwia«ffiiahmi. Mna CoDia, wbo seemed to fiU Bertha's 
I n Att ImmhImUI, nerer tired ctf snppl jing tiie 
idbonconldnot wen be given 
to be a perpetual 
t dnft excited 
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my imagination, and tasked my nerves, till I sometimes 
fancied I was in a veritable nest of serpents. In this state 
of painful embarrassment, I could only take up a book 
which I had no heart to read, or go into any unoccupied 
room to which 1 had access, and pace about, wondering 
what I had best do. I was lost for want of occupation ; 
my readily confused thoughts never seemed to get into a 
shape ; and my irresolution and timidity kept me silent, 
when it was absolutely necessary to speak out. I lived 
through two months of torturing suspense, before I could 
summon courage to question Lady Boothby about Bertha. 
I had no courage to question Bertha herself I dared not 
write to her, haunted as 1 was by that consciousness of 
having helped to change her, if she was changed — to make 
her misery, if she was miserable. 

"Oh, that's you, little Floyd, is it?" said her ladyship, 
when I, at length, ventured to question her. ** My dear, 
between you and me, you'd better try to think nothing 
about Mrs. Jemingham. She has behaved most ungrate- 
fully to me, and you see how she neglects you. Oh, she 
fancies herself very great, and above us all now, I dare 
say I But I won't desert you on that account, my dear ; 
you can have the run of the house till we see what can 
be done with you. I was thinking of talking to you the 
other day, when I heard some of the people chattering over 
your book. Don't make a parade of your poetical genius, 
my dear, for geniuses are not liked when they happen to be 
■feminine—* particularly poetical geniuses ; and you mustn't 
•oppose that, because you are talked about, you must be 
admired." 

I oould reply to that, almost passionately I could say, 
•nd I did, that I had had no conversation with any one on 
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the subject she mentioned ; that I had, nevertheless, heard 
enough to make it revolting to me — ^to make my life there 
painful to me — ^to make me almost wish I had died, before 
.committing that sin of authorship. 

" Hoity-toity I" exclaimed her ladyship, '* you can speak, 
and feel strongly too, I see, meek as you generally look. 
This is another fault that you must correct. Never exhibit 
heroics if you can help it You see how quiet all the 
people about you are ; — I^m afraid you are very odd, and 
address of any kind in women does not answer. My dear, 
you'll never get married, if you don't get rid of that un- 
lucky reputation of being an authoress, and don't try your 
best to be like other people; and I can't see what's to 
become of you, unless you marry. I must give you a few 
lessons, and try to brighten you up a bit. Depend upon 
it, my dear, the sillier a woman is, or appears to be, the 
better is her chance of getting off. Men .always like silly 
women — ^the shallower and more trifling the better; only they 
expect some sprightliness with it, and you haven't got any. 
You're not at all bad-looking, and, upon my word, if you 
would make an effort, we might manage to get you well 
married. Your connection with the Jemingham family 
ought to tell a little, though they don't notice you. You've 
no occasion to let everybody know that. Now think of it, 
my dear ; if you once make sure of a husband, you can do 
as you please afterwards — write all day long, if you like ; 
but pray don't let the men fancy you clever beforehand." 

This idea of husband-hunting was too dismaying to be 
entertained by me for a moment. I could not have entered 
into a regular pursuit of this kind, if I had felt myseK free 
and willing to secure a husband if I could, I felt pretty 
sure that I could not make myself appear sillier than I 
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y did appear in uncongenial society, without any 
I did not say this to Lady Boothby ; but 1 told her 
lid be much happier than I was if I had something 
, if I could be placed anywhere where I. could be 
ig my own living. 

es, you want to leave me, I see," said her ladyship, 
J down and fairly beginning to weep ; " this is the 
f treatment I always meet with. Everyone wearies of 
i woman after she has done her best. I donH expect to 
with gratitude ; but just as I was beginning to feel 
led to you, my dear, this is too bad." 

appeal like this was irresistible. Lady Boothby's 
;ehad of itself a peculiar attraction forme, picturesque 
ncrgctic as it was ; and I had never failed in gratitude 
3 kindness I had received at her hands, and I had no real 
to leave her. Her power to attach strongly, when she 

to exert it, was great, and she had once exerted it 
me, and I had not freed myself from its influence 
g her after neglect. I said all that this state of feel- 
iclined me to say, and Lady Boothby once more called 
er *'dcar, good child," and declared I should never 
her, if I could make myself happy where I was. 
Vhat a piece of work this is about work I " exclaimed 
idyship, as I persisted in my demand for some sort of 
)ymcnt. " You shall go into the kitchen, and help the 
What are^you doing about the books, all this time ? 
I you should be my librarian. Does not that suit 

lad arranged and re-arranged the books, and there was 
ng more to do. I told her this. I ventured to speak 
3r, to tell her that I was unhappy about Walter, and 
d I could be doing something towards helping him. 
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" Oh, leave Walter to take care of himself," she said. 
"I'll not consent to your being burdened in that way^ 
You see that Mrs. Jemingham has disappointed me; I 
expected she would have something done to provide for yott 
both, but you see how she behaves — and I hear of her 
going about in grand style. I expect it is her mother-iB- 
law that has occasioned all this ; and if there is one woman 
that I detest above another, it is that Honourable Mrs. 
Jemingham. But I'll let them, see, my dear, that / can 
take care of you, if they won't. And I don't require yon 
to stop with me for nothing. You are my librarian, yoa 
know, and you shall have twenty pounds a year for pocket 
money. I shall provide your dress myself. Now, yo8 
tiresome little thing, go and make yourself quite haj^y." 

It was easy for Lady Boothby to dismiss me in this way, 
but not so easy for me to do her bidding. I had made a 
great effort to speak out, but I had not attained my object, 
I had still nothing to employ my time; and I knew that 
Lady Boothby would soon overlook me altogether, as he- 
fore. More than this, I knew that she could not help it. 
There was always some astonishing individual falling m 
her way, who absorbed all her attention so long as the 
interest lasted. Just then, she was in a state of excite- 
ment about a Madame Duplessis, whom she had met with 
previously, and who she expected to visit her again ; and 
respecting this Madame Duplessis, she spoke to me. 
** My dear," she said, " you know that the women about 
us are all very well, but about as silly as sheep ; and when 
Madame comes, I don't know who she is to talk to, unless 
she makes a companion of you. You'll find her a splendid 
woman, my dear — quite a genius, though not a poetess ; 
and she's married, so it doesn't matter how clever she is. 
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She was goTerness to one of Lonis Philippe's daughters, and 
she's a philosopher and a politician. I fancy she's a sort 
of political agent, hut you won't understand what that 
means. Crowds of great people flock to her when she's 
here; but she finds time to converse if there's anybody 
worth conversing with. She can talk on most subjects, 
and may suit you ; and if you can get into her good graces, 
it may be a great thing for you." 

It was quite characteristic of Lady Boothby, that she 
should thus forget having recently warned me against ex- 
hibiting any degree of cleverness. She went on to say : — 

" I do wish, my dear, you would have a little more pride 
in yourself, and not encourage frequent visits from that very 
stupid little woman, Miss Lea. I'm really astonished, my 
dear, that you can associate, as you do, with such a person 
as that ; for you can't help seeing how silly she is; and she 
is quite a nobody. I assure you, it is talked about ; and I 
have been asked if she was your grandmother. The very 
servants laugh at her, as everybody else does ; and it all 
tells against you. Do try to get rid of her, if you can." 

Lady Boothby hurried away, on giving me this advice, 
and I knew that she would rather not listen to any defence 
or remonstrance. My poor, kind old friend I Yes ; I was 
already aware that she had become an object of ridicule 
with many who, trusting solely to the judgment of the eye, 
saw in her only a very plain and rather shabbily dressed 
old woman, whose unfashionable bonnet and large black 
silk bag were certainly something remarkable. Yet how 
superior in true Christian feeling and principle she was to 
those who thus derided and despised her I It was im- 
possible to tell her to keep altogether away from me. Her 
visits were almost my only pleasure ; and I could only try 
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to keep her as much out of sight as possible. Matters wer6 
in this state at Lady Boothby's, when the following brief 
note arrived by post : — 

" Two months ago, I forwarded to one other these few, 
but sufficient words : — * I have lost all claim to the strong 
faith in my principles and my heart, the noble confidence 
of which I was so proud, when, in spite of calumny and of 
appearances, I knew that I had secured it. I cannot ask you 
to forgive — I can only pray that you may forget me.' 
To you. Amy, I say — Forgive, if you can ; but strive to 
forget one, who may never return to any hope or aflfection 
of the past. 

"Bertha." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THIS communication, over which Miss Lea wept, and 
Walter sobbed as if his heart would break, I other* 
.wise kept to myself. The keen and desolating sense of 
some utter misery which it left with me, enabled me to 
'comprehend and to feel, as I had not sought to do before, 
how heayy, after all, might have been the blow to that 
other one, when he first read the few words fbat Bertha 
.had been able to transcribe once again. Doubtless, 
.they were burnt into her own heart and brain ; characters 
of fire they would be, supplying a lurid light where all 
else would be darkness, so that the history they revealed 
might not be put aside for an instant of time ; it would be 
a pervading presence from which her very dreams might 
:never be freed. I could not, by any power of imagination, 
picture a more forlorn and despairing condition of heart and 
mind than Bertha's own letter had disclosed. I thought 
of her in her new life, amid the crowd of strangers, sur- 
rounded by gaiety and grandeur, admired and courted, and 
.flattered, perhaps ; and conscious of walking continuous! j 
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in a region of desolation, crushing for ever, beneath kr 
feet, the dust and ashes of dead hopes ; breathing all along 
an atmosphere made dense and stifling by the yet smoulder- 
ing ruins of affections not to be altogether consumed; 
hurling relentlessly upon herself, all the intense scorn of 
which she was capable, I thought of her — ^the bright 
the generous, the beloved — until I thought my heart would 
break in the midst of its agony ; I thought of the part 1 
had played in this dumb tragedy, where the victims fdl k; 
without a shriek, and departed without a sign, and left to i 
excited imagications the task of conceiving what would be | 
the catastrophe ; and shrank back in dismay, and won- 
dered why I was left to cumber the earth. 

I was in this state, when Madame Duplessis cione 
amongst us. Fortunately for me, her stay was too briefi 
and her time and attention during it too much occupied, to 
make it necessary that I should exert myself extraordi' 
narily on her account. Lady Boothby, however, seemed 
to have determined to make us acquainted with each other; 
and this WIls easily effected, because, when she found time 
to converse, Madame Duplessis would converse with some 
one. In this way, it took little time to make us intimate. 
Philosopher, and politician, and diplomatist, as she was (I 
being none of these), I yet opened my mind to her, as I 
had never yet done to mortal, since^ the old days in which 
my father was still his entire self. As Lady Boothby had 
said, she was conversant with most subjects, and she had the 
tact necessary to bring me out. There was too extenstve 
a waste of wealth in my own mind, to remain undiscovered: 
I was still too enthusiastic on my favourite topics, to remain 
dumb, when the electric touch of an appaarently kindred 
spirit roused me in the midst of my dead life. X wanned 
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o animation under thia toucli : all the earnest thoughts 
lEay heart, all the hidden fire of my spirit, started forth, 
d blazed out at this stranger's bidding ; not because, as 
B thought, I was to be readily moved by any stronger 
11, however foreign to my own, but because she gave we 
ason to believe that I was addressing myself to one 
oved by kindred emotions. I was startled when, after 
rating me out in this way, she turned laughingly round 
pon me, and declared my enthusiasm to be a delightful 
elusion, and ray simplicity to be a charming defect, that 
Lme would cure. She expressed a wonderful interest in 
ae, and hoped eventually to take me into her own hands, 
ind mould me to her own liking. She spoke of her own 
>piDions freely then ; and I lost sight of her as a woman 
when boldly, and without regret, she denied all belief in 
an everlasting life ; and ridiculed the faith that was not 
purely human — and advocated suicide as justifiable under 
peculiar circumstances — and doubted the existence of a 
God. 

To the companionship of this woman, an avowed infidel, 
Lady Boothby had consciously assigned me, though Lady 
Boothby had published a devotional work, and prided 
herself upon being a staunch adherent to the church. It 
was one of the mistakes that she was liable to commit in 
the midst of her hurried life, with its excitements ; but no 
evil resulted from it to me, because it was not by such 
means that my heart could be led from God. In sharp 
suffering, when I scarcely knew how to shape my supplica- 
tion, I might doubt the answering, even the hearing of 
my prayer ; in the midst of the confusion of distressing 
events, I might marvel to what visible extent God inter- 
fered with the mortal doings of his creatures ; but coolly 
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and deliberately, and with a free will, I conldnotk 
brought to match my feeble strength with His inigfat, or 
bring my limited knowledge in contact with His infinite 
wisdom. Therefore, when Madame Duplessis left us, 
promising to write to me (which, however she never did), 
her absence was a relief to me, though I felt even more 
depressed than I had done before her arrivaL 

It was a depressing thing to me, just entering upon life 
with some true feelings and noble sentiments, to find that 
these, without worldly advantages to back them, were of 
no avail to me. I saw how Madame Duplessis had com- 
pianded imiversal homage and deference, if in the midst of 
some fear, which she, perhaps, liked, while Miss Lea was 
utterly driven back, despised and condemned, by the mere 
force of outward circumstances. I did hot like this driving 
back for myself; I could not, like Miss Lea, acquiesce in 
the world's decisions with the perfect tranquility that 
springs only from an unalienable trust in Grod. 

The less happy I was in myself, the more I craved for 
communion with my fellow mortals. The burden of my 
heavy thoughts, the scarcely lighter burden of my vacant 
time and idle hands, seeiaed to be too much for me to bear. 
Even the thought that I was still cared for by Robert— 
that he, my brother, would return and yet make for me so 
much happiness as I might now find in life — was weakened 
by the daily depression that lay upon me in the midst of 
that crowd, with its broken interests of which no one knew 
anything ; with its idle and cold curiosity, which alone of 
all its emotions ever reached myself. And I can assert 
from experience that nothing is more trying to the spirit 
than this weary consciousness, prolonged,, it may be, 
through a life-time, of standing alone, and powerlesSi and 
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uneared for, in a world teeming with unapproachable 
happiness, and unfulfilled promise, and goodness that 
baffles our individual search. 

I suffered in this way proportionately to my capacity 
for happiness, and my eager interest of many kinds in the 
life around me, of which I had yet seen nothing, and my 
thirst after goodness* It was not that I had only to lament 
the failure of domestic hopes, the breaking up of home 
affections ; all the cravings of my life remained unsatisfied^ 
in the midst of this great dearth. I never went out of 
Bussell Square, except to a neighbouring church ; within 
reach, as I was, of so many places that I had limged to 
visity I neyer saw one of them. As if Ood had committed 
a mistake in creating me as I was, 1 seemed to be incom- 
prehensible to His creatures. I folt this, with all the 
keenness of a highly sensitive nature. Rendered helpless, 
by my inexperience, and driven back by my timidity, it 
seemed necessary to existence to draw largely upon my 
own thoughts, and plunge deeper into the world of imagin* 
ation, and thus supply myself with a life apart from the 
individual life, that was scarcely worth the name. After 
all, had not God, who equalises all things in the end, 
giving strength in proportion to the burden that is borne, 
and requiring, from all men, a strict final account of their 
appropriation of His gifts — ^had not He mercifully bestowed 
upon me this constitution of mind, foreseeing that my life 
in the world would, for a time, be cramped, and secluded, 
and lonely ? At the same time, it is a state of being that 
increases the desire of communion — ^the sense of loneliness. 
** If we reason, we would be understood ; if we imagine, 
we would that the airy children of our brain were bom 
^mew within another's ; if we feel, we would that another's 
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nerves should fibrate to our own, that the beams of theif 
^yes should kindle at onoe, and mix and melt into our own; 
that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips qnivering 
tod boming with the heart's best blood." Like Shellej, 
I found myself misunderstood, as one in a distant and 
savage land. I found Mark Floyd, coldly as he had looked 
on amidst the progress of these troubles, more accessible 
than were those who seemed to entertain a real horror of 
the literary r^mtation that dung to me after I had lost 
every other distinctive mark. 

' This experience of mmQ of the fruits of female author* 
ship, commenced at Lady Boothby's, though previously 
shadowed out for me, and that might have been continaed 
through my life, must not hastily be pronounced singular* 
England has its female writers, who stand high in public 
estimation; but the private experience of each mi^t 
furnish another history. It is recorded of Mrs. Hemans, 
ifrho appears to have been quiet and unassuming in her 
habits and manners, that her feelings were painfully 
Wounded during her three years' residence in the ndgh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, by the marked avoidance of the 
ladies of that place, and by the gossip they propagated 
respecting her; and poor L. E. L., cordial as was her 
nature, and bright as was her spirit, had her whole life 
emlnttered (probably her death hastened) by the scan- 
dalous reports that, originating with a few ill-disposed 
women, spread far and wide, and made her thankful fer ths 
refuge afforded by the distant and unwholesome coast upon 
which she perished. In a number of the *^ Sheffield 
Times," published on some day in October, 1852, there is 
an account of a tea-party, held at a recently-opened 
Mechanics' Institution in a neighbouring town^ to whi<di 
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the ladies o^ the place were specially inyited by the com- 
mittee ; and, amongst other speeches on the occasion, the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. H. delivered himself as 
follows i-^^' The ladies did not expect that any of the early 
lectures would be specially adapted for them^ — not that 
they were incapable of appreciating scientific knowledge, 
iemd matters requiring deep thought ; but gentlemen were 
aware that a learned lady was not always a very popular 
person, and a ^ blue ' was looked upon as something in the 
light of a learned pig (loud laughter), and whose company 
was rather to be avoided, than sought after or desirable/' 
As the term '' blue '* is understood to include all the women 
who write for the public— even the concoctors of tracts, 
perhaps — ^this is a sweeping condemnation. It would be 
flattering to the vanity and the prejudices of the illiterate 
and small-minded women who possess so large a share of 
both ; but the honourable and reverend gentleman would 
have been much better employed if, remembering, as he 
well might have done, that even a ** blue" may have her 
times of trial, her need of human sympathy and spiritual 
consolation, he had recommended to his female auditory 
the universal charity that should afford to include all ; the 
necessity of judging, not with levity^ but with earnest 
thoughtfiilness, the struggle, in whatever way, of such 
amongst their own sex as are condemned to a life of 
struggle ; the expediency of ceasing from evil report. The 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. H. has, in his locality, 
*'set his face'' against literary women, as Mr. Rawson set 
his against poetry in Soorsby; and though all England 
will condemn what he has uttered, the condemnation will 
not render life more endurable to the literary woman (if 
such there be) helplessly abiding in the midst of a people so 
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taught-^imleBs she is suflBLciently brave to let the purpose of 
her own soul suffice to her. I did not contemplate at 
that time being reserved for future punishment, on the 
score of extended literary sins; I felt sure that when 
Kobert came home, and the necessity of writing for bread 
no longer existed, I should be too fully occupied with the 
life around me — ^too perfectly satisfied, to have tnne or 
inclination for literary pursuits. More than this, I felt 
that the sad history inseparable now from my first attempt 
of the kind, had given me a distaste for authorship, that 
would make my punishment heavy, if circumstances com* 
pelled me to resume it What I might have become, if 
the sunshine of kindness and encouragement had ever 
fallen upon my path, I did not know ; but I had no regret 
on this account. In the midst of my great weariness, I 
anticipated a new life altogether, and began counting the 
days that would probably intervene before Robert's return. 
Weeks and months passed, and then there came to us a 
report that a great preacher had established himself in a 
chapel at the west end of London, somewhere in Pimlico, 
where he was drawing crowded and fashionable congregar 
tions : no less by the singularity of his person and manner— 
of which all spoke — than by his fervid and burning elo- 
quence, and the new doctrines that he thundered forth, in 
words that seemed fitted to usher in the day of doom. 1 
heard all this before the preacher's name had got abroad ; bnt 
I was prepared to hear it, and I understood, at length, that 
Elijah Pyne had entered upon his mission. Remembering 
what he had said to me, besides being intensely interested 
in whatever impression he might produce, I listened 
eagerly to the reports pouring in on all sides ; for so greal 
did his popularity suddenly become, that it seemed imperar 
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tive upon all to see and hear him. I learned firom these 
reports, that, besides fiercely attacking and solemnly warn- 
ing the wicked and the thoughtless, and unbelieving of 
this world, he authoritatively announced the speedy coming 
of the Lord — even fixing the time within twenty years. 
It was a strange thing to me to hear, in Lady Boothby's 
drawing-room, light words, and lighter laughter, accom- 
pany the remarks made freely enough upon the new and 
strange preacher's subject, and manner, and singularly 
wild power; to hear ladies declare that he frightened 
them — ^laughing as they spoke, though ; to hear gentlemen 
declare that he was mad, but the cleverest madman they 
had ever encountered ; to learn that it was the general 
opinion that he had mistaken his vocation, and was 
evidently intended by nature for the greatest of tragic 
actors. Alasl for the success of his mission, if a real 
one, and if the general impression might, indeed, be 
judged of by what I saw and heard 1 His life, also, 
seemed destined to be a failure. He was merely supplying 
a temporary excitement to the multitudes who craved for 
excitement. He was gratifying a curiosity, that would 
quickly die, on the appearance of a later novelty. He was 
catering to a morbid taste, that would presently be satiated 
with such provocations as he could supply. Then, what 
Would become of his high purpose, and his hope? — and how 
would he bear himself under the disappointment ? — and 
what would he do next? 

Looking only on the crowd that nightly filled his chapel 
to sufibcation ; to the evidences of his sudden popularity 
with which London abounded ; the conversation about him 
that went on everywhere; the portraits of him that made 
all familiar with his appearance (how obtained, I could 
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onlj murvei)j he might well believe finr a thne, that Im 
was making siiocessfiiil progress: biit I — trho, perhaps, 
knew the world in this reject better than he did ; I, who 
myself did not believe in any part of his missicm, except 
its sincerity — ^I foresaw his fiedlnre from the beginning, 
and watched, with anxiety and sorrow, the oovrse €i this 
man, who was farther destined to be so greatly tried. 

The world was by no means ready to prepare for so 
speedy a close to its own doings — ^it will not be found 
ready when the real time is at hand. The only tuvo 
persons upon whom the desired impression was produced, 
who came under my notice, were Miss Lea and Walter, 
Walter was in distress, because he ndshed to be a painter, 
and to transmit his works to posterity; and Miss Lea 
was cheerfully resigned to an event that she considered 
not at all unlikely, and certainly to be desired by all good 
christians. Lady Boothby bore testimony to the fact of 
the man having always been insane; and Miss Collis 
supplied several anecdotes of him, that were eagerly 
listened to. 

And what portion of slander-poison was mixed up with 
these anecdotes? Why was it that when, some time 
afterwards, public report pointed out several women as 
having fallen desperately in love with Elijah Pyne— parti- 
cularising especially the beautiful wife of Captain Jeming- 
ham, who was at the time in prison for debt — ^why was it 
that the intelligence was received by those about me with 
such significant nods and winks, and shrugging of shod- 
ders, and whispering in comers? Why was it that I, 
formed to enter so largely into the "love of love," from 
which I had in a measure been shut out, discovered so 
suddenly that I was not less fitted to feel aii4 ^if^rfim th^ 
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of hatei" and '' scorn of scorn^^ for whicli nature had 
me large capacities, poet or not? Oh^ I was roused 
, after my long trial and endurance ! It was impoe« 
A> hear anything so monstrous as what I heard at 

of a woman like Bertha, of a man like Elijah P^ne, 
e still 1 I startled and scattered these groups of 
detractors with my stormy resentment ; I frightened 
Boothby with my passionate disdain of the defence 
^hich I yet entered; and forced all around me to 
itand that I had not been understood so £ur. And I 
this plan better than the tame one ; for, after this 
tion of feeling, none ventured to start their 8ur« 
or exhibit their doubts, in my presence. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

BUT how was it with Bertha aU this time? With what 
measure of faith was she met by those aromid her? 
Upon me, in my unnaturally vacant and constrained life, 
had come, from time to time, rumours of the sensation fllw 
was producing by her beauty, and her intelligence, and bril- 
liant conversational powers, and keen wit; rumours of the 
pride, and poverty, and uncongenial characters of the family 
she had entered ; rumours of her husband's extravagance, 
and excesses, and embarrassments, and utter rmn; m- 
mours of her unhappy home, life, her eccentricities, her 
waning beauty, and declining health ; and, finally, rumours 
of her reckless imprudence in the matter of Mr. Pyne. 
With my excitable imagination, ruling me despotically 
amid the dearth of my outer life, and with my bitter 
knowledge of the past, each and all of these revelations 
terrified and distressed me. I had expected nothing bett^t 
but there was something too dreadful in this worsts viewed 
from the solitary and unsheltered position in which I was 
left. 

I, too, underwent my changes, not for the better, where 
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I was. After long alternating betwixt bits of sudden 
Cordial recognition and utter forgetfulness, Lady Boothby 
Seemed to settle at last into a fretful consciousness of my 
I>resenoe, and of my dependence upon her, that inevitably 
t\>nsed me out of my lethargic condition. Thackeray says, 
**Who does not know how women can bully women?" 
^hat should he know about it ? Much more mischief is 
done when women, in a quiet way, detract women ; when, 
to obtain some selfish end, or work out some false principle 
of their own, they exert their power over the helpless and 
the inexperienced who fall into their hands. In this 
matter of bullying, I began to have some experience. 
Lady Boothby at length could say bitter things to me : I 
seemed to be in her way. In place of ^* my dear, good 
child,'' it was, ^* Madam, do this,'' or '* Madam, why have 
yon not done that?" She could work herself into anger 
for a purpose, as she could weep for a purpose ; and, with- 
out giving me to understand in what I had offended, and 
in the presence of all her guests, and to the evident delight 
of Miss CoUis, who could always fawn and flatter, and so 
never was at a discount, she would say, '* Remember, 
madam, I am not compelled to keep you here longer than 
I like." I knew that already ; but, with the knowledge 
forced upon me in this way, I felt, that in spite of my want 
of worldly knowledge and tact, it was necessary to rouse 
myself, and try to seek a living elsewhere. 

One gleam of hope and joy came to me, in the midst of 
this gloom. Mark Floyd informed me one day, that the ru^- 
mour respecting Robert had been only partly true. He had 
indeed suffered shipwreck, and some of his crew had been 
lost ; but, with help at hand, his whole cargo had been 
saved ; and since then he had been prosperous beyond his 
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hopes, and was dafly expected in England. This newi 
was confirmed by Amos Breck, who was so exhilarated \ff 
it, that he boldly claimed admittance at Lady Boothbj's, 
and asked to see me. We rejoiced together— I believe iro 1^^ 
both wept tears of great joy. j^^ 

From that day (it was a day towards the close of De- 
cember), I brightened np. I held my head erect : I was 
conscious of a steadier and more hopeful beating of the 
heart. I do not deny that some atoms of roused pride and 
resentment went to make up the new feeling, that seemed 
to lift me out of^ and altogether above, my still dependent 
life. When Robert returned, they should see ! 

I was thus excited to hopefulness, amid the dense 
shadows that surrounded me. This news came to me in 
the midst of Elijah Pyne's Tain triumph, and Bertha's too 
cruel downfall. Amid«t my proud and entire dependence 
upon Robert's strength — his power and will combined— 
perhaps I had some latent idea that his presence and 
influence would be potent enough so to deal with the exi- 
gencies around me, that I should finally see the old wounds 
healed, the scattered afifecticms gathered together, and the 
wild waves of an overflowing zeal turned into channels of 
peacefulness. That I hoped much, was evident finom all 
I felt. Mine was the full and eager expectation that makes 
nothing of apparent impossibilities. 

At this time, and for the first time in the course of my 
life, Mark Floyd paid me an attention. He asked me if 
I would like to go and hear Elijah Pyne; and, ascertaining 
that I should like this very much, he offered to take me 
himself. The night was fixed ; and I made ready to 
accompany him. 

When I descended to the first-floor landing (Mark wai 
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IMitiiig' ii»^me in the dinbg-room below), I found Lady 
fiootliby And the footman in earnest consultation. 

*^ My dear,** she said, stopping me, and speaking more 

kindly than had been her wont of kte, '* there's a very 

tiresome person in the hall, that I don't want to see. 

Tell him that I can!t see him. If he won't go at your 

bidding, speak to Mr. Mark. Oet rid of him, at any rate.''. 

I descended to the hall, the footman following me. In 

the fiill glare of the gaslight, and evidently in a state of 

staggering intoxication, I saw before me Mr. Alfred 

Montague. It was not so much a shrinking from this outr 

ward degradation, as the recollection of his former duplicity 

and unprincipled conduct altogether, that made me stand as far 

back as I could, while I delivered Lady Boothby's message. 

^ She won't see me, won't she ?" he said, speaking in i^ 

thick tone. '* She doesn't want me now, I suppose, but I 

want her. I've a good deal to say to her. Perhaps I'4 

better say it to somebody else, and see how she likes that" 

I reiterated my assurance that Lady Boothby would not 

see him<— that he had better go. 

*' Oh, you're all right now, I see," said Mr. Montague^ 
regarding me with a stupid look that had yet some disagreer 
able intelligenoe in it '^ You don't want my help now, 
not you ; you don't care who's left in the mire so that 
you're safe enough; you don't care if Mrs. Jemingham 
yonder breaks her heart, or who helped to break it. npi 
not you I" 

I stood looking at this man, fascinated by his disagree* 
able glance, stricken by his words. Lady Boothby , who 
had been listening above, and Mark Floyd, who had been 
attracted by this man's loud voice, both came forward. . 
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•* If yoa dtm't go «w»v dnecdy," said ZoAjBoMrf, 
still sUndmg i^on the rtairB, ^IH send for s eonstable.' 
- ^ jefl, send fiir a eoiutible, hy all meanfly" sud Ifr. 
Hontagne. ^ ToaVe no intrigiie in hand just now, thit 
needs mj belp; no yonng ladies to many ; no yonng Mt 
io lead into tremble. ToaVe a bad menuny too, and tliafi 
a pit J. Ton don't reoollect, I dare say, that I helped joa to 
get Mrs. Jemingham off; that I did at yoor bidding all the 
dirty work that makes Miss Floyd pot <m her airswhenshe 
sees me. You're a very honomable woman, and Fm only 
a scamp and a sot !" 

I heard distinctly every word the man said, though Lady 
Boothby was alternately screaming out to him and to Mtrk 
Floyd all the time. Mark stood like a rock, with his hands 
clasped behind him, until the man had ceased speaking; 
and then, taking me by the shoulders, he put me inside the 
dining-room, and shut the door. Then I heard a scuffle, 
accompanied by loud words, and understood that Mr. 
Montague had been turned out. Then Mark Floyd came 
to me, and having closed the door behind him, he threw 
himself on a sofa, and fixed his cold eyes upon me, after the 
old fashion. 

'* If you are at all in a state of astonishment at whatyoa 
have heard," he said, after an interval of silence, "just 
consider that such is life ; and be satisfied I have under- 
stood this all along." 

" And you never interfered I" I said, reproachfully. 

" I interfere, with what?" asked Mark. " There is no 
interfering with destiny ; events will take their course, in 
spite of us. What w, is what mitst be.** 

" And you can say this without experiencing one emotion 
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o£ sorrow or reproach for the past — ^without feeling one 
atom of interest in this bitter present — ^this fearfully im- 
pending future ?" 

^ In other words, without allowing my digestion to be 
spoiled. Certainly. If I excited myself all along, as you 
may do with impunity, I should soon have the gout in my 
Btomaoh. Besides, what^s the use of it?" 

** What use, indeed — what matters it ?" I said, excited 
enough then ; for Mark's cold and stony manner repelled 
me more than ever, and irritated me too, at that moment* 
*' What matters it that hearts, formed to be and to make 
happy, are broken ; that spirits too bright and too noble for 
this earth are quenched and driven from our midst ? Let 
the ignoble, who abound on all sides, satisfy us t What 
matters it that an individual existence is crushed out ? — we 
live on, and we are not compelled to trouble ourselves I " 

'* Hark you, cousin Amy," said Mark, ^* all this sounds 
very theatrical to me, and you ought to know that you 
might as well have said it to a post. Like yourself^ I am 
what I am. Why should I interfere with other people's 
affairs all along ? I cannot do it — I have a fancy for look- 
ing on — ^for watching the game of life : whether played 
cleverly or not, I mark its fluctuations with interest ; in 
whatever way it is played out, my own object is served ; — 
I have been entertained, and quietly allowed to take pos- 
session of what no one else cares for — the moral of the 
whole matter. Pray don't consider it worth your while to 
cherish for me any uncomfortable degree of dislike in con- 
sequence of my peculiarities. I did not make myself — I 
imperceptibly grew into this temper of mind; and if I 
never suggest or otherwise promote good, I never hinder 
it At the worst, you can only pronounce me eccentric. 
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Eeeentrie people do mt sIwitb mmifest so much interest 
in hmnan mSsotb. I bare heard of men spending a iMe 
lifetime in trying to settle the reading of s disputed passage 
in the classics, never bestowing a moment's notieenponanj j 
other matter. I know one man who gives his whole soul to 
the dissecting of bntta^es, and another who, if he lived to 
the end of time, would discran nothing worth thinking 
about except the hunting np <^ arehsological curiosities. I 
never tried to make out a case before, cousin Amy, and I 
bope you are satisfied." 

I was satisfied that nothing more oould be made of 
Mark Floyd than this ; bat I was dissatisfied that in the 
midst of my great distress and agitation of soul, at that 
moment, and my micertainty what to do, I had not some 
more sympathetic individual to appeal to. I stood irre- 
solutely still for an instant ; I forgot for what purpose 
Mark was there ; I exclaimed, " I will go to Bertha-^I 
will see her — ^I will tell her that my own heart is break- 
ingl" 

" Your peculiar method of mending matters, eh ? Well, 
you can do as you please ; I don't see anything to hinder 
you — ^unless you are denied admittance at the great house. 
Certainly, I see symptoms of a winding-up in that quarter, 
that may make it desirable that you should show yourself. 
If you've decided about it, I'll walk on with you. " 

I shrank from Mark's offer. After the revolting reve- 
lation I had just listened to, I shrank from that whole 
household ; — ^more than anything, I shrank frt>m mysel£ I 
hurried up stairs again, locked myself in my bedroom, and 
gave way to one id my most terrible fits of despondency. I 
I 9k kag^ how Bertha had been sacrificed, and 
I imgrnd^ I loathed, imd accused myself 
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nercileBsly, while lamenting the sorrow — illimitable and 
loite irremediable, as I surveyed it now — that I had helped 
bring about I forgot that I had ever entertained a 
lope, that I had believed my heart was not yet dead to 
3y« I had the stem sense of guiltiness about me that will 
lot allow any reassurance on the part of self-love. For a 
ime, I was utterly cast down, because, while losing all 
tith in others, I was pitilessly unjust to myself. 

There was still the need, however, of considering what 
[ should do in this present, and I was determining to find 
lome way of communicating with Bertha or Mr. Pyne^ 
¥hen, one day, Mrs. Jemingham was announced. Lady 
Boothby was present, and in an unusually petulant humour. 

^* Now Mrs. Jemingham is in trouble," she said, '* she 
baa found her way to me. Of course, she wants my help ; 
but I shall not interfere any further. You had better go 
Jown to her. Miss Floyd." 

I went down, my heart beating thick and fast. I made 
QO pause before entering the dining-room, and then rashed 
Forward with extended arms, though Bertha evidently held 
back* There was a responsive clasp to mine, however ; 
md a sense of security and happiness returned to me, as 
we thus stood together. 

" You can so readily forgive the past, then, if not forget 
it. Amy?" said Bertha, at length, lifting my face, asid 
gazing at me eamestly. 

** I can forgive everything, forget everything, except the 
part I myself played in that past," I said. I dropped my 
eves as I spoke, with a sudden consciousness that I had 
better have said nothing. 

. ** What part was that? " exclaimed Bertha, in her old, 
light manner. *^I forget Ah, you fancy you helped me 
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to a husband t I had* manj hdps that wi^, Amy, nd 
the whole affiur amounted to a deatinj. Sit down, ad 
listen to me. Ton know how wayw ar d I always wu, 
never exactly knowing what I myself wanted, so tiiat, ifl 
ever arrived at a satis&ction, it seemed pret^ eertain tbt 
I should have to go a roand-ahoot way for it. WeD, hj a 
most circoitons route, I havCj at length, arrived at the 
satisfiiction. I miderstand my podtion, and prize it ; Isee 
clearly what course lies before me ; I feel no indinatioa to 
wander out of the broad paih that opens up to ae a profit- 
able pmrstdt of duty and honour." 

I raised my head voluntarily, and looked in BertWs 
eyes. Full and earnest was the gaze I met ; mofre serene 
and thoughtful than of old, but spaikUng with a life tint 
had no touch of sadness in it. 

^< Ah, thank God ! '' I exclaimed. 

^' Do yon remember that I . once half prophesied it 
would be all well with us at last? said Bertha, with 
animation. '' I had at that time some dim perception of t 
right course that would lead to satisfaction, in spite oC 
events. It was a far-off glimpse of an eternal truth, for 
which I was indebted to £lijah Pyne. There was sobm 
chord in my spirit that was responsive to a similar chord 
in his own ; and he struck it, and brought out the sphere- 
music that may not be stilled thereafter, though we may 
refuse to listen to it. I — unfortunately as I thouglit, 
fortunately as it has happened — ^had little else to do than 
listen. I had my own passionate thoughts, and some 
regrets, to battle with, when I first fell into the Honourable 
Mrs. Jemingham's hands ; I was all along too much of 
a puppet outwardly, to be able to escape my inner life. 
Mrs. Jemingham, who was offended at our marriage, 
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IpdLtroniBed' me on the condition that I gave up my former 
oonnectionB of whaterer kind. I learned that my hushand 
was really poor for one in his station. This lower 
kind of knowledge enlightened me as to my motives 
lor marrying, and I found that I was myself altogether 
wrong. . Well, the first thing was to set mi/self right. 1 
had many difficulties to contend with. I was disappointed 
in my hope of heing enabled to help you and Walter; 
I was harrassed by the importunities of Lady Boothby^ 
who above all things coveted an introduction into Mrs, 
Jemingham's circle, while Mrs. Jemingham was above 
all things determined to keep her out ; I had drawn upon; 
myself the soom of one whose good opinion I could not 
forfeit, without forfeiting my own ; and, to tell the truth,* 
Amy, I had not at that time, the love or esteem for 
my husband that should have borne me above everything. 
I lost heart, and gave up in despair, and wrote to you and 
to Mr. Pyne in terms that you will remember. I had 
entered into a soul-compact with Mr. Pyne ; and it was no: 
light matter for me to sink back altogether to earth,' 
leaving him on the eternal heights above me, grieved and 
disappointed.'' ) 

. Bertha paused, evidently under, the influence of some' 
Btrong emotion. A new light seemed instantaneously to: 
break upon myself. I had weakly listened to the idle 
gossip of idle women, until I had suffered my imagination:: 
to create realities out of it, so that incidents, unimportant) 
in themselves, had helped to confirm me in a belief vague 
at the best. It struck me now, that the soul compact, of; 
which Bertha spoke, might have formed the whole bond 
of sympathy betwixt herself and Elijah Pyne ; for, ter- 
ribly as he seemed to have denounced what he had found) 
VOL, u, T 
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in her clianoter tending to mere worldliness^ lie fiad^ at ib 
tame time, given her fall eredit for the good qualities ^ 
possessed — ^he had withstood her detractors £aoe to Sewe. By 
the exercise of a rigid impartialitj, he had won iill. ber 
confidence ; by the orerflowing of s i^ntaneoos interest 
in herself^ howerer harshly e:^ire8sed to herself, he had 
Hwakened in her a laudable ambition to beeome what hd 
flight wholly approve. It was charaeteristic of Berdia's 
V)ffy and generous nature^ to be in this way taught the d(K 
cility, and ardent, and single-hearted emulation of a chiR 
The noble like to be judged justly by the noble ; if they 
ean well afford to let the depreciation of lesser minds pa% 
and, in extremity, can Ml back upon their own powers of 
aelf-sustainment, it is still wholesome jmd most desirable 
tiiat this high help should not be withheld* This view oC 
the whole matter was so elevating and consoling, so mudk 
ihore in harmonious keeping with the eharacters of the two 
mdividuals ooncemed, than had been my previous impres*^ 
lion, that when once obtained, I dung to it with an 
instinctive certainty of its truth. I could not, hr the 
world, have given Bertfaaa hint of the notions I had been 
entertaining all along; I recalled and dismiased them,; 
with a oonsdous shame* As she went on, she confirmed 
me in this refireshing and happier belief. 
i ^ It may seem strange to you that I attached so great 
an importance to Elijah Pyne's individual opinion. Bat 
Qonsider that, living amongst small-minded people as I did, 
and falling into condemnation amongst them wb I did, and 
feeling the impossibility of explaining all the motiyeB* of- 
my conduct, it was a startling and gratifying circomstanoe 
to find myself understood thoroughly, and without anj- 
effic^rt on my part, by one whom I had always considered. 
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4M»t likdy to judge leniently of any. When I wai 
Inrongitt into oloter contact with Elijah Pyne, t neceBsarilj 
redpeoted him more ; I admired him, too, without degene- 
rating into a mere disciple, for I could not follow him in all 
-things. The gtoat matter was, that while learning to nn* 
derstand him, I Bieemed to understand myself hotter. I 
know tmder what exact circumstances he would approve or 
oondemn my conduct : and I found that where he con* 
demned, I could not stand wholly hlameless ; as, on thi) 
other hand, where he approved, I could not he quite wrong. 
I folt all this when I married Captain Jemingham ; I knew 
'that Mr. Pyne would utterly condemn me, and the onfy 
extenuating circumstance in the case, was not to he ex* 
fdained even to him. I hegdn to feel the want of sympathy 
most wheft I was conscious of least deserving it; and yoti 
'May assure yourself of this, Amy — there is nothing in life 
IM> terrihle as the eonsdousness of wrong doing. I soon 
found that I must either die, br begin to act worthily in my 
new life. Fortunately perhi^s fbr him and me, my hus- 
band fdl into trouble. I had watehed him pursue a 
thoughtless calmer without interfering, without much caring 
alK>ut the ruiu that he was bringing upon himself and mc; 
but when the crisis arrived, I began to think and to feeL 
I was his wife, atid it wiEis my duty to console and support 
4um, as it had before been my duty to restrain him^ by such 
means ad were in my power. For I had not been ignorant 
all along. Amy, of the fact, that I might, if I had liked, 
have exercised great inOuence over my husband. He was 
certainly fond of me, he was prbud of my beauty, jeii^d I at 
length resolved that he should be proud of me in aworihier 
Way. As a matter of coisrse, I have succeeded. Captain 

t a . . , 
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r Jemfnghatn bas. wrenched me and himself out of his mo^ 
•ther's hands, and since we have been alone together, we 
JiaTe discovered good qualities in each other that we bad 
^|iot before dreamed ot Forget, Amy, all that I formerly 
.said to yon respecting Captain Jemingbam. If not strong- 
^inipded, he is not unprincipled ; he is the most indulgent 
of husbands, and so ready to listen to my suggestions and 
Allow my counsel, that, unless I am myself far wrong, we 
•may manage to live happily together. Now, out of this 
.satisfaction. Amy, another has sprung as naturally as evil 
-springs out of evil. Elijah Pyne — to whom I never could 
-have acknowledged that I loved any one well enough to 
.marry for mere love, seeing that he knows nothing of the 
-passion, and therefore would not be able to sympathise 
with such a situation — can understand that, as a wife, I 
•may yet redeem the past by a faithful perfoi'mance of th^ 
fduties springing out of my lot — that, besides benefiting 
my husband temporarily, I may even advance his spiritual 
.welfare, to the extent of saving a soul. I have seen Elijah 
.'Pyne ; he has visited us ; my husband likes him ; and he 
-seems inclined to place more confid^ice in me than he ever 
;did in the past. Now, what say you to the satisfiEietion at 
.irhich I have arrived?" 

I drew a deep breath — I felt as if a mountain'^ weight 
tliad been removed from my spirit and my heart. That 
;^ew sensation of a buoyant lightness was almo^ oppres- 
j^ive to me. The regret was still lingering behind, that) 
.ihrough a. mere misapprehension, I had suffered so much. 
f^ Ah r* I exclaimed, involuntarily, *« if, through the past, 
•TfiB had only confided more in each other T' 
J " As how?'' said Bertha, raising my head frou^ her 
^houldeS, ^here it was resting, and again looking earnestly 
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m my eyes, " Have we, think you, bad any BecreU 
apart?'' 

I felt that I had got myself into a scrape. I could only 
confess that / had not heen quite open ; and, indeed, after 
Bertha's free communication respecting herself, I found 
that it- was impossible to hide anything- that was in my 
heart from her. I was not free from a lingering dread of 
her disapprobation or her ridicule, whilst determining to 
make my late confession. It was a feeling undeserrin^ 
of her — ^the last unworthy thought that ever troubled me 
in her presence. 

" Do you remember," I said, hiding my face on her 
shoulder, "having once contemplated with a sort of horroi* 
the possibility of my ultimately becoming Mrs. Robert 
Clayton, and the niece of John Binks ?'* 

Bertha gave a start, that almost shook my head from iii 
testing place. " Have you forgotten," she said, after an 
instant's pause, " that my opinion of Robert Clayton 
underwent a change long ago ? I was brought to under- 
Btand that he was a noble man : I know no one whom I 
am now ever more inclined to honour.*' 

" Or to tolerate as a cousin-in-law, Bertha?-' I said^ 
pinching her arm. 

Why did Bertha again start so perceptibly ? Why did 
her face suddenly become so ashy white, so vacant, and 
forlorn in expression, so that I recognised at once the very 
face I had seen in my dream at Scorsby ? Had Bertha 
loved Robert? Was that her secret? Yes I I knew it 
all afterwards ; but at the moment I could only surmise^ 
and distrust my own imaginings— only too happy to dis* 
trust them in this I 
^ " Aniy,'» gaid Bertha, having her fiace over mine, and 
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just toucltUigf lily oheek with h^ lips (they were icf 
cold) — " why did you not tell me this before now ? Think 
of all the sorrow I have ^dured ^nt yoipr amount, oot 
knowing what was to become of you I Think what » 
^ppiness it would have been to me, if I could have under* 
stood that you would be so well protected in the eixd ! But 
come, ncTcr mind, it is all ending right ; and the heart 
that could send forth a murmur in the midst of so much 
mercy, would be altogether unworthy of it V* 

The bloo4 had rushed back to her Aee, and a quiet smile 
sat on her parted lips as I detailed to her all the particu- 
lars of my engagement to Robert. Though it was so long 
since I had heard from him, she expressed no doubt, and 
entertained none; we each of us paid the instinctive 
homage to his honour and truth that both deserved from 
ihose who knew him as he was. 

Bertha had come with the intention of seeing lusdy 
Boothby ; and, before I was reduced to the necessity of 
soliciting an interriew for her, that imposing personage 
walked into the room, having perhaps been aroused by 
some impulse of curiosityy to learn from herself what were 
really the present position and prospects of her farmer 
frotegie* fier countenance wore as ungraeioujB a look as 
its natural capacity for pleasantness would admit of; bat 
the expression was quickly changed, when she understood 
that Bertha was living on the happiest terms with her 
husband, who was in a fair way of overcoming his diffi« 
eulties ; that she had come to invite me to her new home, 
over which no mother-in-law presided; to e3q>res8 her 
thanks for ^kvouts, past and present, with a cordiality and 
earnestness that put away all idea of her lot being embit* 
tni If a BUiglfi xegE^\. audi forthermore, that it was 
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her wisk to take charge of me until the arrival of m j 
fiitiire husband, he being expected almost daily. Here 
was enough to surprise and excite LadyBoothby; and 
she was exoited to a wonderM degree, considering how 
little she really cared for either of us individually. She 
was particularly delighted at Bertha having taken herself 
out of the hands of the Honourable Mrs. Jemingham ; she 
^>plauded her spirit ; protested that she was proud of her; 
wept whibt recalling the £act that she was the grand- 
daughter of an old and dear friend ; and, finally, kissing 
both of us amidst smiles and tears, she declared that we 
were the only two, amidst the hundreds she had sought 
to benefit, who had not occasioned her disappointment, or 
repaid her friendship with ingratitude. 

^*' But little Floyd to cheat me all along in this way !^ 
she continued, turning to me, and pinching my cheek. 
" you sly puss I I give you my word, Mrs. Jemingham, 
I spoke to her seriously on the advisability of securing a 
husband more than once, and she looked so demure, and 
seemed so careless about the matter, that I could make 
nothing of her. I don't know that I shall ever forgive you. 
Amy Floyd ; but, recollect you're not going to be married 
without taking me with you. I've been bridesmaid within 
the last two months ; I was your cousin's bridesmaid, and 
I intend to be yours. Now, Mrs. Jemingham, you'll stop 
and dine with me — I won't take any denial. We've not 
many visitors in the house at present, only a few poor bodieis 
that it's a charity to entertain now and then, and you won't 
mind mixing with them for once in a while. Of course, 
they'll feel highly honoured by your company ; if I didn^ 
ieel sure of that, I should not ask you to stop.** 

I never could understand how Lady Boothby so easily 
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^eontrived to nifuiage and £Bi6e out these matted. The 
(^' poor bodies " in the drawing room, including Miss CdliSf 
.Icnew very well that, besides wishing with all her heart to 
-be rid of me, she had quite made up her mind to have 
-nothing further to do with the Jeminghams. Thev had 
'just been ' agreeing with her views of this Idnd, and 
(applauding her resolution, and lo I — Bertha having con- 
:8ented to stop and dine — we were both ushered into the 
Rawing room as the lions of the hour. And when it suited 
•Lady Boothby to make much of any one, it was with no 
«tint measure. She con^elled all present to understand 
.that Mrs. Jemingham was an important personage ; and 
•^at on the eve of parting with one so deservedly dear to 
her as myself, she n.eeded sympathy. In the midst of her 
^Xcitem^nt and volubility^ she wept over the certainty of 
Josing an inmate so amiable and docile, and attached to 
iersel^ as few were, and as I had ever .been. I bore my 
.honours as meekly as I could ; but^ alas, for human nature I 
in spite of the sensitiveness that made me shrink firom 
.giving pain to any, however unworthy, and the high esti- 
mate of humanity that made any manifestation of little- 
ness, or insincerity, or mere caprice, a shock to me, I was 
sufficiently pleased at being by any means lifted out of my 
late degraded and dependent state. Bertha exhibited all 
.the calmness of a perfect unconsciousness ; but I was dis- 
, tressed, confused, and humiliated, in the midst of my small 
jtriumph. Lady Boothby accompanied us in her carriage 
, to Bertha's new abode. We found Captain Jemingham at 
.home ; and the genial welcome he gave me was not more 
agreeable than the cordial greeting with which he met 
Lady Boothby. This latter proved to me, to begin with, 
.that he was satisfied with the wife he had obtained* Cer- 
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tainly, Lady Boothby was elated by her reception on this 
occasion ; and thereafter, to the end of her career, her 
interest in Bertha and myself never flagged. Perhaps there 
is no process so sickening and disheartening as that of 
diving into human motives ; and without doing this in 
Lady Boothby 's case, I could feel that first impressions go 
a great way. I never could entirely divest myself ol the 
admiration and affection with which I had first regarded 
her ; yet, alas for those who are left to the mercy of such 
uncertain favour as I received at her hands I 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I HAD scarcely time to note, in my new abode, that 
Captain Jemingham was nniformly agreeable and 
good natnred, and particularly attentive to his wife ; that 
fiertha was gentle, and kind, and cheerfdl in retom, before 
I was brought into contact with other and equally pleasant 
realities. I received, through Mr. P^ne, two letters from 
Robert, that I found had been delayed by the way ; and 
from which I learned that his return might be looked for 
hourly. At the same time, a letter from Mark apprised 
me of William Floyd's death. Was this a pleasant 
reality ? Well, the rich man reaped as he had sowed ,* he 
had not allowed us to know anything of him in life, and 
his death merely excited us hopefully on Walter's account 
Bertha had contemplated sending Walter to school, and 
this event occasioned her to pause, with the power in her 
hands that her husband had given her. Walter might yet 
be otherwise and more effectually provided for. We 
hoped 90 ; and passed a brief interval of feverish expeeta- 
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tion, that was not unpleasant to me, after my late monoto« 
Hons life* 

During that brief interval, we were visited by Miss Lea 
and Amos Breck. How cordially Bertha received the old 
sailor in her own home I How patiently, laughing help- 
lessly now and then, yet with a shade of sadness on het 
£ace too, she listened to his wordy account of the growth 
of Captain Robert's love fcr Miss Floyd, observed by him- 
self long before the boy was aware of his own feelings I 
Ah I I was beginning to live at last I The old scattered 
ties were being gathered together ; the love of my first 
home was about me still, shining more brightly than ever 
through the broken clouds of a long tribulation. In place 
of thinking too highly of myself, as poetesses especially 
are supposed to do, I had been too much inclined to yield 
to a morbid sense of my individual insignificance and use- 
lessness, in the midst of a hurrying life, a busy world, with 
which my fisistidious imaginings had little in common ; and 
now I was borne up on a deep tide of joy that seemed ta 
refiresh and renovate me altogether, and that floated me 
buoyantly onward to the most natural and blessed of 
earthly convictions — that no safer or more sanctifying 
condition of life can be, than that of contributing to the 
happiness of others. By this most legitimate of all means, 
I began at length to feel confident about securing my owm 
happiness. 

On the day succeeding Amos Brock's visit, he again pre^ 
jsiented himself before us very unceremoniously, and quite 
out of breath, to inform us that Robert's ship was lying at 
Gravesend, that he had seen Mr. George Clayton, and that 
we might expect to see the captain himself every minute^ 
I had loi^g been anticipating Robert's arrival, day by day. 
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Vnt my emotion was great when his vicinity became a cer<' 
tainty to me. I was sitting alone in my own room on tbc 
evening of that day, when Bertha, her £ace paler tbto 
tisual, came up to me and said, " No more solitary medita- 
tion to-night, Amy — ^there is an old friend waiting to see 
you in the drawing-room/' 

r I knew who that old friend was ; I started up, but stood 
for an instant pale, trembling, and irresolute, till Bertha, 
Idssing my cheek, pushed me gently out of the room. 
J How much handsomer and more noble-looking I found 
Hobert — how much more aifectionate and earnestly kind, 
though he had ever been all this to me — I cannot say. It 
was like a dream to me ; it has been like a dream, too foil 
of happiness ever since — though a dream that has nevef 
been broken. 

. The day succeeding this brightest one of my life brought 
us a letter from Mark, in which he gave us the particulars 
of William Floyd's will. William had left to Walter the 
Aum of six thousand pounds, and to me an annuity of fifty 
founds for life. After making some smaller bequests, the 
bulk of his property, amounting to fifty thousand pounds, 
was bequeathed to his natural son — Elijah Pyne. I com- 
prehended, at length, the relationship in which Elijah 
f yne had stood to my father. I learned from himself^ 
afterwards, that he owed everything to Edward Floyd — 
the care of his childhood, his education, his introduction 
4» the ministry. It was a secret that even Mark had 
never been able to penetrate. My father, knowing Wil* 
liam's character well, had always anticipated such 9A 
accentric disposition of his property — this late recog- 
nition of one whom he had neglected throughout life; 
^whom h^ had repudiated to the extent of feeling sore 
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x>n the subject of his brother's kindly interference. That 
he had been thus annoyed, seemed to be the sole ground of 
my father's hope; and there was some deep knowledge of 
human nature in the conclusions at which ha had arrived 
respecting the solitary, and irritated, and dissatisfied roan, 
who, really caring nothing about his legitimate relativesi, 
had never been able to put away from him haunting 
thoughts of the outcast son, whose whole life and teaching 
were so strikingly at variance with his own plodding pur- 
suits, and grasping at the good of this world. What object 
William Floyd had in view, if any, in thus enriching one, 
whom he had never before noticed in the slightest way, was 
best known to God and himself. There was no latent earthly 
affection in Elijah Pyne's heart to be dragged into 
posthumous life, and, if it had been otherwise, the Pro- 
methean touch was not to be communicated to him by gold^ 
purest and most coveted of this world's metal though it be. 
He had no craving mortal want, for the provision of which 
he might have yielded a return of gratitude ; he had no 
ambition of the kind that money can further, or station 
gratify. Most probably, not a penny of William Floyd's 
money was ever applied to his own use; and he conscien^ 
tiously withheld it from the few, who held such slight claim 
upon his particular regard, as he alone could recognise^ 
Walter, he said, had enough to prove a snare to him ; and 
I could want nothing, as, besides having already earned a 
competence,. Robert was likely enough to go on earning 
distinction and wealth. The hoard that had been held so 
long, with so strong a grasp, was speedily distributed in 
furtherance of public charities, and in aid of private distress; 
few knowing the source .of the munificence, and the help 
that flowed in upon many. I may here finally jtate^ 
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tespecting Elijah Pyne, whom I ultimately regarded witii 
Bfifecdon and esteem, and whom I now honour, especiallj 
as the minister who miited me to Bohert, that, after le* 
m^iwing twelve months in London, he returned to Grerniany, 
while his popnlaritj was yet at its height, perhi^ stricken 
with a sudden oonscionsness of the small progress he was 
inaking, exeept in ways that he had not contemplated, snd 
against which his whole sonl would revolt. He dkd a^ 
years ago, without making any further demonstration — ^poor, 
i&r he had parted with his wealth ; but highly honoured hj 
the many around him, who knew that, apart from some 
visionary views, he had been a zealous fi>llower of the 
Great Master* 

' Walter was sent to school ; and, aflter the lapse of a few 
years, at his own request, he was placed in the hands of aii 
eminent painter, who discovered in him indications of a 
marveUous genius. Already the name of Walter Floyd 
has penetrated beyond the studies of the profession; already 
he has produced works revealing a promise, whose fblfil- 
ment is looked for. He is now iii Italy — ^the glorious Italy, 
fi>r whose blue skies, and treasures of art, and grand relics of 
the grandly developed eras of this world's history, he had 
pined through impatient and wasted years. The punter 
has the glowing soul of poetry ivithin him. The letters he 
iends me every now and then, overflow with ih& eifthusiastic 
feeling that is bearing him on, and that i^ gratified at 
every fresh step taken in. pursuit of his object. Tlie very 
characters he has thus traced seem to glow and bum, as if 
written with a pen dipped in the liquid fire of inspiration. 
^e, indeed, enjoys life richly ; and life promises, at 
length, to be no failure to him. He has married a £nr 
find gentle wife, who, while sharing hid enthusiaMn, and 
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ntering largely into the hope of his puranit, and exulting 
I his genius, is yet an earnest seeker after that only true 
fe in Christ, which she will desire to share with her 
asbiuDuU»feeIing conscious that in this way only their 
nion upon earth can he perfect. 

And Bertha? seeing what she is now, I can only helieve 
bat a power mightier than that of this world shielded her 
mid the evil influences, and the temptations that environed 
ler on all sides, and lifted her out of the low ambition to 
irhich even her lofty nature was prone. If Elijah Pyne, 
kooording to the rules of a large and to us incomprehensible 
loonomy, was sent into the world for no other purpose 
han the putting on a right track of this one noble, and, in 
ts turn, nobly •teaching spirit, he had not lived in vain« 
Bertha has not sought her satisfaction in the minor advan- 
ages of her position ; it is her great glory to feel that she 
las been allowed to purify and strengthen her husband's 
iharacter, and elevate his hope and trust, and secure his 
X)-operation in a large sphere of usefulness. Captain 
Temingham is the father of her children — the noble 
iiildren of a noble mother — he is more than ever proud of 
ler in many ways ; entirely devoted to her, and only too 
lappy to be guided by her counsel in all things. Bertha, 
lerself, might have been less happy, if she had not been 
lUowed to sacrifice much of self^ whilst striving to pro- 
note the happiness of all around her. This was her great 
^racteristic— devotedness to death; and, surely, her 
reward has been great, even on this earth. 

What Bertha became to Captain Jemingham, Robert 
t)ecame to me. Here is the true equilisation of the sexes. 
[ was inclined to be morbidly sensitive ; to live in an 
bmaginativQ world^ that would have afforded me little 
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satisfiBction in tlie end : and it was Robert's mission io lift 
me out of all this, and place me in the midst of kealthfiil 
realities. His energetic nature, and habitual hearty cheer- 
fulness, no less than his strong affection, influenced mj 
individual life, in a wholesome way. Through his means, 
I have constantly been brought into contact with examples 
beautiful to contemplate, and pleasant to follow. His 
brothers, like himself, have been prosperous and honoured 
in their several callings; his sisters have married well; 
and the whole &mily seem to represent a type of humanity 
that inevitably progresses. Powerfully developed, physi- 
cally and mentally, strongly united in affection, the 
Claytons have made, and are still making, their way to 
positions that they will fill worthily, and to the benefit of 
all within their reach. 

And though I did not commence this work with any 
idea of exalting or excusing myself, whilst striving to 
develope some truth in the midst of much error and con< 
fusion, I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, respecting 
myself, that, in my married life, none around me have 
considered the abiding influences of my wild, and poetical, 
and spiritual education any detriment to me; that my 
husband has always largely entered into my love of the 
grand and the beautiful ; into my sympathy with chival- 
rous feeling and heroic thought. It is one of the chief 
pleasures of my existence, to know that Robert is never 
happier than when, in his hours of relaxation, he listens 
to the wild legends and poetical fancies, whose greatest 
charm for him is the fact of their forming a part of the 
soul-life of his " weird wife." 

Robert fixed his abode at Liverpool, and through the 
^ears during which he was frequently absent for long 
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montliR together, I found greai solace in the society of 
Miss Lea, who pasited the remainder of her days with me. 
Amos Breck ahK> took up his abode near as, and became a 
well-known character in the place. These twe old friends 
have gone *' home.'' My children have succeeded them 
in my aflfections, without thrusting them forth. Robert, 
now settled as a merchant, finds his happiness in our 
midst, while his ships make their way to eyery quarter of 
the globe. 

And Elvar is changed I The beautiful situation, and 
salubrity, and consequent reputation of the place, have 
produced a revolution, that make» sad work with moElt old 
associations. Half the venerable thatched cottages have 
been swept away, to make room for new streets ; and there 
is now an hotel, and boarding houses in abundance. There 
is a resident vicar, and a new church is building, and the 
ancient chapel is to be converted into a school-house., A 
doctor and a lawyer, and two or three of the opulent in- 
habitantR of Reach, have also established themselves at the 
place. Pretension has crept in with these innovations; 
everybody stands up on his or her dignity with everybody ; 
and the simplicity of the old times seems, to me to be pass- 
ing away. I can admit the necessity and utility of modem 
improvements, though I have wept over them. It is the 
old kindly feeling, uniting cl^ss to class, that I miss. 
None now speak of any with the mingled love, and reve- 
rence, and respect, that aU once manifested for Edward 
Floyd. 

We pass a month out of every year at Elvar ; and there, 
to my infinite astonishment, I learned some years ago 
that Miss CoUis, who was left with a good independence at 
her father's death, had become the wife of Mr. Alfired Mon- 

VOL. u u 
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tague, ft town-coimdllor (fcr Beach is a oorporadofntown), 
^ft toetoUOer who determinedlj ^sete bis fiee' ag^nst 
^ moderatioii,'' m the greatest erQ to be eontended with, 
and altogether a most respectable and influential muL 
How thin union was bnmgbt about, 1 cannot eren oonjec- 
tnre ; nor b^ what powers Hr. Mcmtague was so saddeolT 
translormed into the most unexceptionable of moral and 
rdigious men: miless, indeed, there is something more 
miraenkmslj efficaeioos in the cold-wat^ core, generallj, 
than sceptics are inclined to beHeve. As Elvar is quite a 
place of £uhionable resort^ I have casoallj enoonntered 
Mr* and Mrs« Montague, more than onoe. He recognises 
me by a distant and most condescending inclination of the 
head ; but I understand, from his wife's manner, that she 
considers it expedient to keep me altogether aloofl Miss 
C^ollts, in common with all others, had finally become 
wearisome to Lady Boothby, who soon found out a way of 
getting rid of her, and she was not one of the very few 
whom that most capricious individual could take to a 
second time. As her expulsion had happened immediately 
after liertba and I were finally received into greater fa- 
vour than ever, she might have supposed that we had 
some hand in bringing about her disgrace. 

If, thus far, I have failed to point the moral of my not 
very eventful history, the failure is now irremediable; though 
I have yet to record the impressions that my experience of 
life have loft upon myself. If I, individually, had been less 
fortunate ; if I had been called upon to suflfer keenly, as, 
with my peculiar temperament, I must have suffered had 
I been left, as some are, to struggle with an adverse des- 
tiny to the end, I can imagine that I should not— ever 
dreaming of what miffht have been in a selfish way— have 
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been able to understand so clearly as I do now that this is a 
world of suflfering ; a world in which to receive reverently, 
and humbly, and thankfully — not with arrogance, on any as- 
sumption of superior desert, or fastidious turning aside frank 
unsightly revelations of sorrow, and penury, and error— 
the good that may fall to our individual lot If each of us 
did our best to ameliorate human suffering, and to arrest 
human sin, there would still be enough of both all around 
us, and beyond our grasp ; but the utter waste of a human 
existence, from the cradle to the grave, is no light matter, 
and what God never meant it to be, though He permits it 
to be; reserving to Himself the right of asking, in a terri- 
ble day to come — " Who was neighbour unto these ?" 

I, who originally shrank from the sight of suffering) 
have been led, partly by the instinct of my own early 
afBiction, to seek out suffering; and I have found that 
many a life has been thus wasted, in the absence of such sin 
as inevitably brings desolation; — in the midst of vain 
effort after good ; of noble endeavours ; of heroic devotion 
and self-sacrifice; of almost superhuman struggle after 
honourable and independent help. 1 have marvelled why 
such utter desolation should be in a Christian land ; I have 
tremblingly said to myself, " Why am I favoured above 
those who have struggled long, and nobly, and in vain ; 
whom I find prisoned in madhouses, or sinking to untimely 
graves ; whom I so yearn to help, and for whom all human 
help is too late?" And that startling question again occurs 
to me — " Who was neighbour unto these ?" If men, collec- 
tively, have ever wronged women collectively, it has been 
by systematically encouraging them in frivolities that have 
stunted the intelligence that God never denied them, and 
withered the sympathies wherewith He endowed them 

u2 
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largely, and which, surely, were meant to be more widely 
exercised for the benefit of poor, fallen humanity. They 
who were permitted to minister to Christ must be peculiarly 
called to this mission of mercy. At this time, when many 
women are striving for a power that will inevitably come 
to nothing in their hands, I am abiding under a conviction 
that women already possess more power than seems meet, 
until they have learned to put it to proper use. Whatever 
is most gracious and best in God's sight, it is the province 
of woman to promote — ^in her capacity as a first great 
teacher ; in the example of her life. The unguided, the 
unprotected, the unhappy of her own sex, often do, and 
always should, fall into woman's hands — ^but with a stronger 
assurance of protection. This i4 not man's work ; he never 
attends to it-^he cannot. It is singular, but true, that 
woman rarely trusts woman in any great emergency. The 
erring, who might readily be reclaimed, are driven out of 
the path of the frigid virtue that keeps on its own narrow 
and unprofitable way; the unfortunate, who fall from a 
position, are held aloof by the worldliness that sees no ad- 
vantage in continued contact ; the sensitive in feeling, and 
elevated in thought, are too frequently hardly tried, and 
marvelled at, and driven to and fix), until life becomes a 
weariness to them> Who shall say that this is not true ? 
If it were equally true, as some would lead us to believe, 
and as I once believed, that no woman of refined thought, 
of sensitive feeling^ need lack protection, need enter into 
the hard struggle for bare existence, it would matter less ; 
but this is not so. It would matter less if men, cowardly 
and cruel, did not cast a reproach, readily recognised by 
the other sex, upon such means of honourable exertion as 
are open to women. To widows, compelled to struggle for 
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their children ; to siBters, on whom falls the maintenance of 
brothers and sisters left to their charge ; to daughters and 
wives, required to strive for whole families, including the 
husband or father, who are sinking prematurely, over- 
tasked, or who have become imbecile, as men have done, 
and yet will do, amid trial that woman endures to the end. 
I think of all this with sorrow, when I feel from experience 
that there is no earthly trouble, however great, which the 
sympathy of an earnest, warm-hearted, intelligent Chris- 
tian woman might not alleviate, if it could not be removed. 
The really dangerous women are those who are never com- 
pletely understood except by women. That amiable Miss 
CoUis, who is smiling so sweetly upon you now, sir — whose 
subdued manner, and low, measured voice, are so suggestive 
to you of popular ideas of feminine perfection— exhibits 
herself in a very different way to me. She is far cleverer 
than she will allow you to understand. After taking much 
pains to discover exactly how I am situated, and where 1 
am most assailable— on what point touching my affections, 
my pride, my hope, or fear, or self-esteem, I can most 
readily be humbled, disconcerted, cut to the very depth of 
an unhealed heart-wound — she will come out strongly 
with bitter and galling remarks, scarcely to be borne, and 
rendered the more unendurable, because of the calm, quiet 
tone in which they are uttered. She will do this with the 
more caution, because, believing me to be " an odd per- 
son, '' she has reckoned on the probability of my making 
an exhibition of temper that will add to my unpopularity, 
as it must be impossible for a third person to compre- 
hend what it is all about. That very bland and spe- 
cious Lady Boothby, or Mrs. Floyd, will still less allow 
you to understand them as they really are; and, in 
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both easeSy 70a wOl be flattered and mystified in pro* 
portion to yaar ^ eHgibilitT." The world abounds 
with Mias Coniaea, and Ladj Boothbjs, and 'Mjbs Baw* 
aona ; and society becomes fsuniliaiised with the low ele- 
ments of their teaching, and their example ; reconciled to 
the worthless p ro fe ssion by which religion is degraded ; to 
the imscmpnloas scheming, and heartless ambition, that 
not only carry on a degrading traffic in hmnan flesh, but 
remorsely coerce hnman flections, and barter the spirit, 
with its divine capabilities, lor basest of earth's day ; to 
the pitifnl malice, and winged calumny, that also have 
their victims, stricken down in the dark, to rise no more 
it may be, or rise only to resist and retaliate with pain- 
folly acquired strength, and the scorn that embitters every 
better feeling npon which it is enfim^d. 

I sit sometimes and think of what Botha more than 
once said to me — ''Never tmst the woman who has no 
graierons impulse about her." My ideal woman is frank, in- 
telligent, generous, energetic, gentle, and tender to the heart's 
core, and has a dash of romance about her. The romantic 
are ever buoyant ; for so-called romantic feelingB are only 
an evidence of the spirit's fresh life. They do not readily 
sink into the dry-rot of an inane existence ; they do not 
swell the list of the nervous-minded, and the sordid and the 
mean, and the intriguing, and the self-righteous. Of them 
are not made the slatternly or shrewish wives, the incapable 
or indifferent mothers, the treacherous friends, of whose ex- 
istence we may hear any day on all sides. They are widely 
separated from the women — cold, and hard, and wanting 
in intelligence and sensibility — who, with sour and super- 
cilious aspect, entrench themselves in their small circles, and 
consider the promulgatloii of tracts, and the patronage of 
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missionary meetings, equivalent to sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed in the right mind that is never wanting in 
true humility. They take no ungenerous advantage of 
simplicity or timidity ; they stand aloof from detraction 
— they would not willingly sully the pure, bright current 
of their own thoughts. They may startle many around 
them by an honest outburst of indignation ; but they will 
not harbour malice, or seek to perpetuate the evil they 
have denounced. 

Above all, the romantic are strong in religious faith; 
for the ideas of perfection and beneficence, and beauty, and 
goodness, and truth, are most powerfully developed in 
them. Let no sceptic come near them, with his cold philo- 
sophy and cheerless creed, that consigns " dust to dust " 
even while the living flesh might alone and well confute 
him by the power of its unconquerable instincts. Those 
who have once tasted of the water of life at the fountain 
head, are not to be dismayed by the reports of its after 
failing course, amid the miry and darkened ways of an 
imperfect and faithless world. 

Of this class, were the women who in all ages and 
countries have greatly signalised themselves in true wo- 
manly ways, bearing witness before, time past and to come, 
that true nobility of soul, steadfastness of purpose, heroic 
courage and high faith, are naturally allied to the earnest 
truth and the deep-rooted affections out of which they spring 
spontaneously, amid circumstances requiring the grandest 
developments of individual power. Thousands of these, 
the bright-spirited and warm-hearted, are in our midst ; 
and surely one result of the wider spreading of intelli- 
gence will be sensible manifestation of their genial influence 
upon social life ; an influence quiet and unobtrusive, yet 
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felt md aeknowledged ererywliere, and resulting in in- 
creased g^adncH, in increased purity, a perceptible exten- 
sion of the peace and good- wiU that must lierald in the dawn 
of a brighter day. 



THE END. 
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